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Members of the Imperial Family, smiling eae pose for 
picture... ..Lext to Prince 
Suga, Prince Yoshi, the Emperor and. 


New Year Functions 
Scheduled at Palace 


and other members of the Im 


and Empress this morning will receive 
ngs from Crow 


Prince Akihito, Prince Yoshi 
ial Family as well as Miss 


Michiko Shoda, the bride-to-be of the Crown Prince. 
Earlier in the morning, Majesty, attired in a ceremonial 


court robe, was scheduled 

conduct the time-honored She 
mony of “worshiping in the 
four directions.” The ceremony 


_ Was scheduled at 4 a.m. 


It was to be followed by a 


~geries of other traditional rites 


of worship at the three sanc- 
tuaries in the Imperial Palace 
grounds. 


At 10 a.m. the Emperor is 
scheduled to receive Prime Min- 
ister Nobusuke Kishi .and other 
high officials of the _ three 
branches of government. They 
include members of the Cabinet; 
Ryogoro Kato, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; Tsu 
ruhei Matsuno, President of the 
House of Councillors, and Dr. 
Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of 


‘the Supreme Court. 


Members of the foreign dip- 
lomatig corps, led by Nether- 
lands Ambassador Jonkheer O. 
Reuchlin, were scheduled to 


' visit the Imperial Palace at 2 


p.m. to offer New Year's felicita- 
tions to His Majesty. - 

Tomorrow, Their | Majesties 
will receive greetings from the 
public in a series of mass audi- 
er.ces starting from 9 a.m. The 
Imperial couple will receive the 
public’s felicitations three times 
in the morning and six Gaaee in 
the afternoon. 


| 800,000 Worship 


eee . 
At Meiji Shrine 

Approximately 800,000 persons 
were estimated to have visited 
the. Meiji Shrine by dawn to- 
day. 

The turnout this year was 
rather small because of the rain. 
About 3,070,000 | worshippers 
visited the shrine last year. 

Three hundred Boy. Scouts of 
Tokyo kept 70 bonfires going in 
the shrine precincts from 10 
p-m. vesterday until 5 a.m. to 
day. It is an annual scout serv- 
ice. 

It was expected that the num- 
ber of worshippers will increase 
this afternoon. 


Try at Mainland 
Vowed by Chiang 


TAIPEI (AP)—Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek said in a New 
Year message to the nation that 
his Government would do its ut- 
most in 1959 to recover the 
mainiand of China. 

He expressed confidence that 
all his fellow countrymen “will 
be united to make a supreme 
effort against the despotic 
reign of slavery which the Pei- 
' ping regime has imposed on our 
es eat on the mainiand.” 
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Kishi Actents 


Diplomacy 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Ki- 


determination to push more 
sitively the “peace diplomacy” 
he has pursued. 

The year 1959, he said, is a 
memorable year when Crown 
Prince Akihito is scheduled to 
marry Miss Michiko Shoda. “In 
greeting the New Year, I have 
renewed my determination to 
make further efforts to establish 
a bright and peaceful Japan be- 
fitting this happy year,” Kishi 
sa : 


year. He said that 1959 is an 
important year when the Japa- 
nese must strive to consolidate 
the country’s economic founda- 
tion in preparation for further 
advances. 


“I believe,” Kishi said, “the 
most vital thing in achieving 
Japan’s future prosperity is to 
improve the quality of Japanese 
economy, establish a solid foot- 
ing in the arena of internation- 


Resignations 
Of 3 ‘Rebels’ 
Are Accepted 


Prime Minister Nobusuke Ki- 
shi, at a Cabinet meeting yes- 
terday, accepted the resignations 
submitted by three dissident 
Cabinet Ministers. 


Pending the appointment of 
successors, Welfare Minister 
Ryogo Hashimoto was named to 
assume the post of Education 
Minister vacated by Hirokichi 
Nadao. Tatsunosuke Takasaki, 
Minister of International Trade 
and Industry, will tentatively 
succeed Takeo Miki as director 
of the Economic Planning 
Agency and Science and Techno- 
logy Agency. The post vacated 
by State Minister Hayato Ike- 
da. was tentatively left open. 

The Emperor later heard: a 
report from Kishi on the resig- 
nation of the three ministers 
and attested their resignations, 

Both Miki and Nadao com- 
pleted transfer of duties yester- 
day afternoon. 


Kishi was expected to fill the 
three vacant posts and replace 
Defense Agency Director Gisen 
Sato when he reshuffles the ex- 
ecutives of the Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party on or about Jan. 10. 


al economy -and thereby pro- 
mote trade with foreign coun- 
tries.” 


Kishi emphasized that there 
can be no “bright Japan” with- 
out stability and order in na- 
tional life. To this end, he stat- 
ed, there must be guarantees 
and hopes for an improved 
standard of living and, at the 
same time, there must be order 
and moderation in every respect 
of national life. 


Politics is no exception, he 
said, adding that it is essential 
for the two major parties to 
abide by the rules and exercise 
moderation in order to establish 
sound political practices. 


U.S. Airlines Strikers 
Reject Gov’t Proposal 

MIAMI (UPI)—Striking flight 
engineers Tuesday night reject- 
ed a Government proposal to 
go back to work and submit 
their dispute with Eastern Air- 
lines to arbitration. 

The union offered instead to 
accept “with minor changes” 
the recommendations of a 
federal' mediator to end the 37- 
day-old strike. 

The flight engineers said they 
would not return to work “until 
a settlement is reached on all 
the issues.” 

Earlier in the day, the Na 
tional Mediation Board made an 
unusual appeal to the engineers 
and the company to end the 
walkout while negotiations are 
resumed, 


Aim of Peace. 


shi,.in a New Year message re- 
leased yesterday, expressed aes 


most influential and the only 


The Japan Times faces 


wonders now before us. 


sage 


The Japan Times takes pleasure in wishing all of its 
readers a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 

The future at this New Year 1959 takes on greater 
significance than ever before. 
up in the field of atomic energy, advanced electronics, man- 
made satellites and space travel—to mention only a few 


New horizons are opening 


romises. 

But the new era also holds great dangers—for the 
progress of science has given man more thorough means 
There is greater need than ever 
before for high moral principles to guide world affairs. 

In times such as this, the responsibility of the press 
becomes more apparent than ever before. 
that the people be given a clear and unbiased picture of 
world events so that their moryl 
to bear upon any threat to peace and freedom. 

It is thus the task of the newspapers to become a 
faithful mirror and a constructive molder of public opinion. 

We take pride in the fact that The Japan Times, as the 


It is essential 
judgment can be brought 


independent English-language 


daily newspaper in Japan, has and will continue to adhere 

to a strong pro-democratic and antitotalitarian policy in 
making its editorial voice known. 

» Together with this is our steadfast policy 

ing our readers with a fair and objective coverage of inter- 

national and domestic news without fear or favor. 


of servic- 


the New Year determined to 


do its part in making possible a wellinformed public which 
is essential to human welfare in the new era of scientific 


. SHINTARO FUKUSHIMA 
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Budget Bill 


For the first time in eight 
years, a Japanese Cabinet yes- 


1959, beginning April 1, will go 
to the Diet in the form of a 
budget bill on or about Jan. 25. 

See emiged Wake eats Sor 


Approved 


At Last Cabinet Meet 


¥1,419,248 million in expendi- 
tures—an increase of ¥107,000 
The 


There were only minor chang- 
es in the budget draft originally 
presented by the Finance Minis- 
try. The revisions were made 
during negotiations between the 
ministry on one hand and other 


Joint Defense 


Costs Cut; 
Budget Soars 


The United States Government 
early yesterday accepted Japan's 
request for a special ¥3,000\mil- 
lion reduction of Japan’s share 
of the joint defense costs for 
fiscal 1959. 

Notes to this effect were ex- 
changed later in the day be- 
tween Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama and U.S. Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II. 

The special reduction is valid 
}only for 1959. 

Under yesterday’s agreement 
Japan’s share will be ¥11,100 
million—-¥7,500 million less 
than in fiscal 1958. 
| Meanwhile, the budget bill— 
approved by the Cabinet yester- 
day—provides for an increase 


total defense appropriations dur- 
ing fiscal 1959. 

The total: ¥153,665 million. 

This is an increase of ¥7,500 
million over the figure for the 
current fiscal year expiring 
March 31. 
. Of the total, Defense Agency 
expenditures account for ¥136,- 
040 million (an increase of 
¥16,000 million); payments for 
land and facilities used by U.S. 
Security Forces will amount to 
¥6,045 million (a decline of 
¥960 million); ¥480 million will 
go to help defray U.S. Military 
Assistance Advisory Group ex- 
penses (a drop of ¥20 million). 
The balance is Japan’s share 
of the joirt defense costs. 


Flood Victims’ Winter Fund 


Yesterday, the last day of the 
year, the grand total of the 
Flood Victims’ Winter Fund, 
reached ¥3,000,606 
¥48,400 received after the cam- 
paign officially ended on Christ- 
mas Day. 

Out of the total, ¥2,783,348 
was turned over to the Japan 
Red Crogs. The remaining 
¥216,258 still ‘held by The 
Japan Times as the Red Cross 
office is closed for the New 
Year, will be handéd over as 
soon as the holidays are over. 

Out. of the ¥2,783,348 the Red 
Cross used ¥1,023,348 to send 
relief goods including blankets, 
foodstuffs and clothing to the 
flood victims in Takyo, Hokkai- 
do, Aomori, Iwate, Miyagi, 
Fukushima, Gumma, Saitama, 
Chiba, Kanagawa and Shizuoka 


prefectures according to the ex- 
tent of damage and casualties. 
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10,000 
vuhaeedes 1,000 
Japan Christian Uni- 

versity Students 
sociation 
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GRAND TOTAL. . ¥3,000,646 
Also received, one package of 


clothing each from Mr. H. E. 
ove emarncon D. Pike. 


Collection Passes ¥3 Million Mark 


The sum of ¥860,000 prdsent- 
ed to the Red Cross on Dec, 14 
was used to buy 1,000 blankets 
which were distributed to the 
homeless people in the Izu area. 


Another ¥900,000 was turned 
over_to the Red Cross on Dec. 
The money was used to 
purchase 1,023 blankets which 
were sent to the other flood- 
damaged areas. Two hundred 
and ninety-one were distributed 
in Hokkaido, 430 in Kanagawa, 
119 in Miyagi, 107 in Fukushima, 
99 in Aomori and 49 in Iwate. 
All blankets bore the label “Gift 
from The Japan Times Read- 
ers,” in Japanese. 

Such generous contributions 
far exceeding the 1 will be 
appreciated by the flood victims 
who are still homeless and 
have to struggle hard for a liv- 


ae 


‘ing. 


of about five per cent in Japan's 


ministries, government. agen- 
cles and the ruling Liberal- 
Democratic Party on the other. 


In addition to the budget pro- 
gram, the Cabinet yesterday also 


Itemized Budget, Page 2 


approved the Government’s loan 
and investment program for 
fiscal 1959 plus a ¥43,200 million 
national tax cut for, the ‘April- 
December period (this tax will 
be slashed by another ¥5,400 
million before the 1959 fiscal 
year ends). 


The loan and investment pro- 
gram registered an increase of 
¥18,000 million over the ¥501,- 
800 million proposed by the 
ministry. 

With the House of Council 
lors and local elections schedul- 
ed for this spring, emphasis was 


paign pledges in compiling the 
budget bill. The major election 
pledges were: (1) Tax cuts; (2) 
establishment of a nationwide 
pension system; (3) 
ment of’ highways and port 
facilities, 
of many more school buildings 
to end overcrowding in class- 
rooms 


Measures deemed having lit- 
tle or no effect on the voters 
have been virtually ignored, 
critical observers said. These 
measures include a 10-year plan 
to fight tuberculosis and a plan 
to. increase night classes at 
seriior high schools and univer- 
sities, 

Besides the principal budget 
bill for fiscal 1959, the Govern- 
ment will submit the supple- 
mentary budget measure for 
fiscal 1958 to the Diet soon after 
it starts its business again about 
Jan. 25 


Too Optimistic, 
Katsumata Says 


Seiichi Katsumata, chairman 
of the Socialist Party’s Policy 
Board, yesterday criticized the 
Government budget plan and 
said that it was based on too 
optimistic an appraisal of the 
Japanese and world” economic 
conditions. 

He said the Government did 
not try to correct the situation 
under which Japan is unable to 
compile its own budget without 
negotiating with the United 
States regarding Japan’s share 
of the toint defense cost. 

Katsumata said the Liberal- 
Democratic pledges regarding 
national annuities and tax cuts 
were not fully enforced because 
of pressures from increases in 
military expenses and pensions 
for ex-servicemen. . 

Katsumata said the Govern- 
ment budget draft lacks plan- 


is its basic defect. 


‘'West Notes Urge 
‘alks on Europe 
Security, Berlin 


LATE CITY EDITION 
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HAVANA (AP)—Both Pres- 
ident Batista’s army and Fidel 
Castro's rebels Wednesday 
claimed the upper hand as fierce 
fighting continued in central 
Cuba. 

The Government said it now 
is winning the battle for Santa 
Clara, capital of the central pro- 
vince of Las Villas, where an 
estimated 3,000 Government 
troops and rebels have been kill- 
ed or wounded. 

(UPI quoted foreign diploma- 
tic sources in Havana as saying 
they had heard “rumors” of an 
estimated 1,500 rebel casualties, 
but they said this referred to 
fighting throughout Las Villas 
Province and not In Santa Clara 


alone. 
(UPI alsoquoted Cuban Army 


Fighting Continues 
In Central Cuba 


sources as saying that rebels 
had “barely been able to _ 
trate the outskirts of ta 
Clara.”) 

The rebel radio made no men- 
tion of the fighting around 
Santa Clara but continued to 
claim victories elsewhere. It 
said Batista’s overthrow is im- 
minent. 

Government air raids on at 
least five smaller towns in Las 
Villas confirmed that the rebels 
were strongly entrenched in the 
southern part of the province 
whose rural areas they claim to 
dominate. Rebel control of Las 
Villas would cut the island re- 
public in half. 

The rebel radio also said in- 

surgents had extended their 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 4 


Soviet Group 
Leaves Syria 
Suddenly - 


BEIRUT (Kyodo-Reuter)—A 
press report here Tuesday claim- 
na that a Soviet economic 
delegation due to stay in Syria 
three days left Damascus Wed- 
nesday after only an overnight 
stop. 

‘It was to discuss implementa- 
tion of the 1957 Soviet-Syrian 
economic 


cooperation agree- 


The pro-Western Beirut news- 
paper Al Nahar published a‘ 
Damascus report alleging that 
the Soviet delegation had upset 
Syrian leaders by telling them 
their economy had deteriorated 
since the Syrian union with 
Egypt in the United Arab Re- 
public, and that aid would be 
of more use if Syria were ia 
ed with Iraq. 


The pro-Nasser Beirut news- 
paper Al Sahafa said: Tuesday 
that anti-Communist demonstra- 
tions occurred on Dec. 26 at 
Ramadi, in Iraq, and that Arab 
demonstrators there destroyed 
the local Communist head- 
quarters during a clash. 


Al Sahafa said the Arab Na- 
tionalist parties in Iraq, includ- 
ing the Baath and Istiqlal, had 
combined to form a bloc which 
distributed leaflets throughout 
Iraq demanding union with the 
UAR and “annihilation of the 
Communist anti-Arab current,” 

The right-wing anti-Commu- 
nist and anti-Nasser Beirut 
newspaper Sada Lubnan claim- 
ed that the Syrian Communist 
leader Jhaled Bakhdash flew to 
Baghdad on Dec. 25 after meet- 
ing Lebanese Communists dur- 
ing a three-day stay in Beirut. 

The newspaper supported 
earlier press reports that Bakh- 


Red China Roots 


For Cuban Rebels 


By The Associated, Press 
Communist China is root- 
ing loud and long for an in- 
surgent victory in Cuba’s 
- civil war and the ouster of 
President Fulgencio Batista. 
Stories about the bloody 
rebellion have become top 
news on Peiping Radio and 
for the writers of the official 
New China News Agency. 
The Peiping regime hasn't 
specifically said it favors the 
rebels of Fidel Castro but a 


Hanoi, TokyoAgree 
On Re tion 


Japan and Naqpth Vietnam have 
reached an nt on the re 
patriation of Japanese residents 
in that country, according to a 
telegram received yesterday by 
the Japan Red Cross head office 
in Tokyo from its North Viet- 
namese counterpart. 

A three-man Japanese delega- 
tion representing JRC and two 
other private organizations had 
been conducting repatriation 
— in Hanoi since mid-Decem- 

r 

The group, rising repre- 
sentatives of TRE. the ps in 
Peace Committee and the Japan- 
Vietnamese Amity Association, 
$ expected to return to Tokyo 
Sunday with a list of 26 Japa- 
nese families wishing to re- 
turn to Japan. 

The repatriates are expected 
to leave North Vietnam late in 


dash fied from Damascus on 
Dec. 22. 


January or early in February. 


The year 1959 will have to be 
a year for Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi to retrieve his lost 
popularity. 

There are three favorable fac- 
tors for Kishi. One is the mar- 
riage of Crown Prince Akihito 
to commoner Miss Michiko 


Shoda. _ 
The Crown 
Prince’s wed- 


ding — schedul- 
ed = tentatively 
April—has 


politics. But it™ 4 
is a good thing *® 
for the Tory?s 


will . peng 
relax general Hirasawa 
sentiment. This happy event 
for the Imperial Family is espe- 
cially welcomed by the conser- 
vative elements who form the 
core of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party supporters. 

The ruling Liberal-Democra- 
tic Party will certainly benefit 

tly because the House of 

Councillors election takes place 
one month after the marriage. 

Kishi plans to carry out pro- 
jects in commemoration of the 
Crown Prince’s wedding ‘jn 
order to please the nation’s 
youth. 

The second factor is a bright 
outlook for the national econo- 


American economy, prospects 


POLITICS IN REVIE 


By KAZUSHIGE HIRASAWA. 


1959—A Critical Year for Kishi 


cluding Japanese economy— 
show signs of improvement. 
Japan’s economy is beginning to 
creep out of the “bottom” 
where it has been during the 
past year. 

The third factor is Kishi’s 
plans to visit foreign countries. 
These plans have been pending 
since last year. He has been in- 
vited to visit Britain and Brazil, 
but he was unable to accept 
these invitations because of 
domestic affairs. This year, 
however, it appears that Kishi 
will have time to go. 

Despite these favorable fac- 
tors ahead, the political climate 
in, store for the Prime Minister 
is in no way pleasant. 

The Opposition Socialist 
Party is awaiting the reopening 
of the regular Diet. They have 
much ammunition to be used 
for attack. 

The situation within the 
Government party is still un- 
easy and apprehensive despite 
the truce between Kishi and the 
antimain current leaders. But 
there is a _ possibility of 
Kishi’s being able to gradually 
retrieve his lost popularity, if 
he succeeds in the most dlif- 
ficult task ,of rebuilding his 
Liberal-Democratic Party. 

In this: connection, 
a great deal whether Kishi will 
be magnanimous enough to lis- 
ten to advice of those he has 
kept away from. 

Thus Kishi has his political 


for international economy—in- 


life at stake in the year 1959, 


it means 


But Atmosphere 
of Meet Must Be 
Free of Threats 


LONDON (UPI)— The 
United States, Britain and 
France Wednesday invited 
Russia to discuss the Ber- 
lin question in the wider 
framework of a German 
settlement and of Euro- 


pean security. 

In diplomatic notes handed to 
the Kremlin Wednesday, the 
Big Three Western powers said 
they were ready to enter into 


atmosphere devoid of coercion 
or threats.” 

They firmly. and flatly rejéct- 
ed the Soviet proposal for a so- 
called “free city” for West Ber- 
lin. 

At the same time they served 
notice on the Soviets that they 
had “the right to maintain’ gar- 
risons in their sectors of Berlin, 
and.to have free access thereto.” 

The 4,000-word note told Mos 
cuw that the Western wers 
“will not a unilateral 
repudiation on the part of the 
Soviet Government of its obliga- 
tions in respect of that freedom 
of access” (to the city). 

The West also firmly reject- 
ed as unacceptable the substitu- 
tion of the German Com- 
munist regime for the Soviet 
Government's responsibilities to- 
ward the West. 

The Western notes, fully back- 
ed by the NATO alliance, how- 
ever, left the door open to Rus- 
Sia for a climbdown her 
Nov. 27 Berlin ultimat 

The notes told Moscaw’ that 
the Western governments “could 
not embark on discussions with 
the Soviet Government upon 
these questions under menace. 

“It is assumed that this is not 
the pu of the Soviet note 
of Nov.” 27, and that the Soviet 
Government like themselves, is 
ready to enter into discussions 
in an atmosphere devoid of coer- 
cion or threats.” 

The British note said: “On 
this basis, Her Majesty's. Gov‘ 
ernment would be glad to learn 
whether the Soviet Government 
is ready to enter into discus- 
sions of all these problems be- 


ed. In that event, it would be 
the object of Her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment to discuss the question 


work of negotiations for a solu- 
tion of the German problem as 
wna as that of European secu- 
rity.” 

The notes invited Russia to 


point “at an early date.” 
They made it clear at the same 
time that the West still stands 


the German problem. by | free- 
all-German elections and free 
decisions for an all-German Gov- 
ernment on any other 

“genuinely designed to insure 
the reunification of Germany in 


freedom, in any appropriate 
form.” 
They also underlined that 


they regard the solution of the 
anes problem as essential “if 
asting settlement in Burope 
is to he achieved.” 
ese Western views were set 
out earlier in notes to the Soviet 
of Sept. 30, 1958. Wednesday's 
notes specifically referred to 
these Western conditions for a 
German settlement, and  re- 
minded the Soviets that it has 
not yet replied to them. 

The British note sharply re- 
butted Soviet charges about 
Britain’s pre-war policies in- 
cluding her role in the Munich 
pact of 1938. 

Dealing at length with the 
Soviet accusation, the British 
note said: “Her Majesty's pres- 
ent Government are resolved to 


which were then learned 
(Munich pact). In fact they are 
determined not to pursue a 
policy of appeasement or to be 
deterred by threats from faith- 
fully adhering to their jnter- 
national engagements.” 

The three Western notes made 
also the following points on the 
Berlin issue: 

—The Western allies with- 
drew and permitted the Soviet 
occupation of large parts of 
Macklenburg, Saxony, Turingta 


the Western powers moved into 
their sectors in West Berlin. 


. Continued on Page 2, Col, 7 


NOTICE 


Today being. a Japanese 
press holiday, there will be 
no issue of The Japan Times 


’ 


tomorrow, Jan. 2, 
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such discussions only “In an - 
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tween the four powers con¢cérn- ~ 


iof Berlin in the wider frame 


make her views known on this . 


by its demand for a solution of- 


profit by the historical lessons’ . 


and Anhalt, while by agreement .___ 
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= # Guinness, Earl Alexander 


‘THE JAPAN TIMES, THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1950 - 


Itemized General Account etre abt! Mountbatten 


ay > } 
MONNTRMEET HANES AZ2E 


‘Film Star Ishihara Says He’ll 


ident, both of whom become 


announced Tuesday. the Cabinet re ge The Government's 1959 budget|Sea Lord and chief of naval pat yr Ang time has come to can- = * be helpfu ery- 
barons. Saint Michael and Saint George.| ne Chancellor, who will be Fe ty adeno vo for the | was blasted yesterday as “giv-| Staff, the highest post in the Y 
Earl Alexander, Allied com- Among other awards are: Vis-| accompanied by Austrian fed- po gig - yt nel ana ing the cold shoulder to the| British navy. Mountbatten had , “ag moe ge ogi are a, Black is inter- 
mander in World War II and} count Kemsley, chairman of a| eral press chief Dr, Fritz Metz-| (nig gamit me oe poor.” | held the since April 1955. ~~, Wes & signatories 
former Governor General of es—during 


Canada, will learn of his honor 
in the Windsor Hospital where 
he has been after the recur- 
rence Of a heart attack he had 
in Montreal in October. 


‘ The Queen named an Aus- 
tralian and an Englishman as 
two new members of her Privy 
Council, which advises her on 
high Constitutional issues, They 
are Sir Philip McBride, Aus 
tralia’s Defense Minister from 
1950 to 1958, and Cameron Cob- 

id, Governor of the Bank of 

land. 


He was noncommittal about 
. ; leaving a score of dead and | a) action to , 
grams. é' Crease in the general account ded soldie d civil ‘mplement that re-| details of his plans for settling 
Recognitions. to the arts range and talks with Japan’s Prime CC r* / C ba wounded solders and CiviMans | nudiation unless it be acquiesc- | 
from ‘a dame commandership of | | Sir Frank Tee (knighthood! Minister Npbusuke Kishi and entraiCu budget over 1958, only ¥21,980]in their wake. P q the Anglo-Egyptian financial 


the Order of the British Empire 


laims but said at the airport: 
The attacks were launched in| s@org ble basis aes 
tad As security appropriations, she] Algiers, Oran and the Foreign| ra 5 mr me for} “I have some specific proposals 
—equivalent of knighthood—for yama during the first day of | holdings in Oriente Province, at , sd &" | negotiation between sovereign k am 
Rebecca West, the writer and = oF ott aeeie te a hy P ns Raab’s stay \in Tokyo. the eastern end of Cuba. Castro | *#!4- - |Legion headquarters town of core Bindings eh. B. 


literary critic, to a commander- 
ship 6f the same order (CBE) 
for Mictiael Somes, principal 
dancer of the Royal Ballet, who 


| no pointed All told it was the bloodiest v7 py w - : 
rtners Dame Margot Fonteyn ay at Brtieins teutile & ' lye “y Raab will be re-| thousands of fresh coop. a ii eis aaindhndeant nal of day S terrorism. in Algesian aPrY 2 ve e 
vy. - %, iti n i - me 
moti nee enortly oe visit Tokyo Miss Sheila Ogilvie (OBE),| céived by the Emperor of Japan.| Santa Claga, about 160 miles|*"¢ increase for social security Bueton roe Mreternteation’ ot «i & EAR FRIENDS © 
to dance in the ballets Giselle | Colonial “ffice labor adviser.|In the afternoon, the Imperial | east of Havana. Tanks, artillery |~—W@S earmarked for the pro-| ing ‘that followed the May 13 
ont tent a She recentiy investigated allega-| master of ceremonies will pay a 


Membepiiip of the exclusive 
Order of panions of Honor 
—limited to 65—is bestowed on 
Sir Kenneth Clark, chairman of 
the Arts Council of Britain. 
George. Relph, distinguished 


commander of the Order : of 


nation-wide newspaper chain 
(knight grand cross of the Or- 
der of the British Evapire). 

Dr. G. W. Gardneer 
(knight commandership of the 
Order of the British Empire)— 
one of the scientists responsible 
for the Black Knight, Britain's 
ballistic missile which was suc- 
cessfully launched at Woomera 
last September. 

Dr. Louis Essen (OBE), sci- 
entist designer of the “quartz 
clock” .which the Americans 
used in vital measurements in 
their satellite and missile pro- 


grand cross, 
Michael and Saint George). 


to Hongkdéng, India and Paki- 
stan to discuss voluntary limita- 
tion of cotton exports which 


tions of “sweated labor” 
Hongkong textile mills. 
Uffa Fox, yachting adviser and 
friend of the Duke of Edinburgh 
(commandership, Order: of the 
British Empire) and Squadron 
Leader, B. G. T. Standbridge of 


in 


nik and Japanese ambassador to 
Austria Dr. Hiroo Furuchi, will 
leave Vienna by Swissair plane 
to Copenhagen. 

After stopovers there and at 
Anchorage, Alaska, the delega- 
tion is expected to arrive at To- 
kyo International Airport on 
Jan. 8, where the Chancellor 
will be met by Japanese Gov- 
ernment officials and members 
of the diplomatic corps. 


The program for the Chancel- 
lor’s state visit, which will last 
until Jan. 18, includes a visit to 
the Japanese Emperor's palace 


Foreign Migister Alichiro Fuji- 


The Austrian government 
delegation is scheduled to stay 
at the guest house of the Japa- 


visit In return to the Austrian 
delegation, with a press confer- 
ence following. 


On Jan. 10, the Chancellor is 
scheduled to visit a Japanesé 
steel factory. Afterward he will 
give a reception for the mem- 


four-month period covering 
November 1959 through 
February 1960 will be ¥10,- 
078 million. 

The annuities are sche- 
duled to be paid out to the 
recipients in March 1960. 
Some 1,980,000 ons 
above 70, about 100,000 dis- 
abled persons and about 
400,000 families of mother 
and children will benefit 
from the annuity system. 


Continued From Page 1 


launched his guerrilla war 
against Batista from the Oriente 
mountains 25 months ago. 


and warplanes are backing up 
the troops in fighting against an 
estimated 3,000 rebel foot sol- 
diers. 


Normal communications with 
Santa Clara were disrupted and 
reports from there conflicted. 


Mrs. Tsuruko Haruno, vice 
president of the Housewives 
Federation, charged that the 
budget would make it more 
difficult for housewives—parti- 
cularly poor ones—to make 
both ends meet. 

Mrs. Haruno ted the 
cost of living would soar be- 
cause of the sharp increase in 
public works expenses, the com- 
ing increase in private railway 
fares and increases in gas, elec- 
tric and cleaning charges. 


Of the ¥107,100 million in- 


million will go to the social 


She compared this to the ¥46,- 
950 million ¢Mcrease for public 
works. 


posed: national pension system. 

The increase in appropriations 
for other social security items 
Was very limited, she said. 
These ‘#ems include child wel- 
fare rvices and antituber- 
culosis funds. 


succeed Mountbatten as First 


Capt. E. Portlock . was 
promoted to Rear Admiral, ef- 
fective Jan. 7. He will succeed 
Commodore C. H. Hutchinson 
in March as chief of staff for 
the Far Fast. 


Algeria Has Worst 
Day Since May 


ALGIERS (UPI)—Moslem ter- 
rorists went on a shooting and 
bomb throwing spree in three 
major Algerian cities Tuesday 


Sidi Bel Abbes and left a toll 


‘Tuesday night of 4 dead and 17 
wounded. 


Algiers mutiny of French set- 
tlers and paratroopers. 


Brundage Named Head 
Of Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK. (AP)—Ogden R. 


A Government source claimed . 
actor, receives a CBE. the n’s Flight, who _— bers of the Austrian colony in , had ted TI | Rei@ Tuesday announced his 
Painters Victor Pasmore and}; the D fiying (member of the} Tokyo. my gh ne pains ob oe Japan US. tion as president and 
Oscar Kokoschka are both given| Victorian Order, fifth class). ’ 


CBEs. 


A wide range of honors for 
sporting achievements include 
OBEs for racing motorist Stir1- 
ing Moss; Jackie Kyle, Irish 
rugby international, who holds 
a record number of inter- 
national caps with 46 appear- 
ances, and Mrs. Mary Halford, 
captain .of Britain’s successful 


(Lunar Calendar, Nov. 22) 
rige—6 :50 a.m. Sunset—4:38 
p.m. Moonrise—10:59 p.m. Moon- 
pet-—-10:30 a.m. High tide—9 40 
am, 930 pm. Low tide—-2 :50 
a.m., 3:35 p.m. 


FishermenDetained 
In ROK Given Gifts 


PUSAN (AP)—Some 150 Japa- 
nese fishermen detained here 
Wednesday received,a New Year 
present from three Korean re 
sidents in Japan now visiting 
the home country. 

The three visited the Japa- 
nese detainees, who are to cele- 
brate their first new year Thurs- 
day in detention camp near 
here, with gifts including cloth- 
ing and fruit. 

The three were Kwak Dong 
Wi, chief of the Korean Youth 
Corps in Japan, Kim Yong Sun, 
chief of the. Korean Comrades 
Association in Japan, and Kim 
In Jae of the newspaper Koku- 
sai Times in Tokyo. 


‘Boeitais’ of Malaya 
Seek Claim FromJapan 


KUALA LUMPUR (AP)—The 
Peninsula Malay Association de- 


compensation. 

Ayub said the former boeitais 
Phave done a great service not 
only in fighting for the Japa- 
nese but also against the Com- 
munist-led guerrillas during the 
occupation. 
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cided to back 5,000 boeitais— 


In the afternoon, Fujiyama 
will give a reception for the 
Austrian government delegation. 

The following days are reserv- 
ed for visits to several Japanese 
towns including Kyoto and 
Nara. ~ 


On Jan. 14 Raab will pay a 
visit to the Japanese Austrian 
Society of Osaka. Jan. 15 is 
reserved for a visit to Kura- 
shiki, the Japanese counterpart 
of Sankt Pelten, an industrial 
town of some 10,000 inhabitants 
situated some 50 miles west of 
Vienna. 


After his return to Tokyo, 
Raab will spend Jan. 16 and 17 
in the Japanese capital, where 
the Austrian ambassador will 
give a reception. The Chancel- 
lor also will be awarded the 
honorary freedom of the city of 
Tokyo. - 


On Jan. 17, Raab is scheduled 
to visit the Japanese broadcast- 
ing station at Tokyo. The Aus- 
trian delegation will leave Japan 
by air Jan. 17 evening for 
Vienna. - 


awards—for the best direction 
and scenario—in voting by 15 
film reviewers. from metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers 


Susan Hayward won the best 
actress award for her portrayal 
of a woman doomed to execu- 


Some Government § sources 
said the army was now cleaning 
up in the city, hunting rebels 
from house to house and warn- 
ing civilians of a death penalty 
for aiding. rebels. Many civi- 
lians had fled the city of 150,- 
000 persons since street oes 
ing began Monday. 


Castro’s commander in Santa 
Clara, Ernésto Guevara, report- 
edly asked for a truce to re 
move casualties from the streets 
but was refused. Guevara re- 
ported that an army group of 
unspecified size had deserted to 
him and 300 soldiers had sur- 
rendered, the rebel radio said. 


The rebels said they had cap- 
tured Trinidad, a south coast 
hill town of 15,000 persons. 


All commercial] airline flights 
from Havana to the United 
States were reported booked 
solid until Jan. 10. Among 
those fiying to New York Tues- 
day were two sons of Batista. 


boys went to New York for the 
New Year celebration and 


on Jan. 10 at a meeting of: Japan 
Contract Bridge League's directors 
and tournament committees at the 
Ambassador Hotel. The meeting 
will start at 2 p.m. 


The Sander 


January, is most likely to be held 


Cuban officials said the two 


Cup tournament, | | 
which is scheduled to be held in|. 


For Freeing Felons 


By United Press International 

Foreign Minister Aliichiro 
Fujiyama Tuesday sent a mes- 
sage to the United States ex- 
pressing gratitude for the re- 
lease of the last remaining 
group of 83 class B and C Japa- 
nese prisoners of war who were 
serving their sentence at the 
Sugamo Prison here. 

The message was sent through 
American Ambassador Douglas 
MacArthur II. 

The U.S. Government inform- 
ed the Foreign Office Tuesday 
that it was releasing the 83 as 
‘of Dec. 29. 

The 83 prisoners had been 
paroled earlier but were techni- 
cally still serving their sen- 
tences. 

With Tuesday’s release the 
Sugamo Prison, which at one 
time housed hundreds of Japa- 
nese war criminals, ended its ex- 
istence as a war criminals’ pri- 
son. 


Ike to Deliver State of 


The poate will be a broad- 
ly-based review of world and 
national affairs and will be fol- 
lowed later by special messages 
on ae domestic a 


editor of the. New York Herald 
Tribune. 

The Board of Directors named 
Howard D. Brundage, chairman 
of the Executive Committee, to 
succeed him as president. 

John Hay Whitney, U.S. am- 
bassador to Britain, acquired 
control of the Herald Tribune 


executive 
editor, will be responsible for 
editorial direction of the Herald 
Tribune. 


Red Chinese Nurseries 
Look After 49 Million 


By United Press International 

Radio Peiping reported yester- 
day that 49 million toddlers— 
more persons than there are in 
all-of France—are now being 
cared for in Red China’s kinder- 
gartens and nurseries. 

The Communist broadcast 
noted “a tremendous growth” in 
the facilities for looking after 
children and called this a “great 
benefit to Chinese mothers.” The 
object is to free the mothers 


49th state of the U.S. at a White 
House ceremony Saturday. 

This was announced here 
Tuesday by President Dwight D. 
Bisenhower's aides. 
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so long as they have not been 
replaced by other agreements 
following free negotiations.” 

-— “The right of the three 
Western powers to be in Ber- 
lin rests . . . on the uncondl- 
tional surrender of Germany 
and the assumption by the vie- 
torious powers of supreme au- 
thority in Germany.” 

(AP.«quoted the British note 
as saying, “Public repudiation 
of solemn engagements, form- 
ally entered into and repeated- 
ly reaffirmed, coupled with an 
ultimatum threatening unilater- 


ed in within six months would 


states.”’) 


= - ae that in mis- 


mediary at the request of the 
British and Egyptian govern- 
ments. 

He hopes to promote a settle- 
ment of financial claims end 
counterclaims grown out of the 
Sutez action in 1956 which could 
be a prelude to a resumption of 
diplomatic relations between 
Britain and Egypt. 


Black has conferred with top- 
level British Government offici- 
als—including Fogeign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Liosd-dertag a 
six-day stay in London. 


optimistic about their success.” 
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From Teacher’s Collection 


Wild Boar Models Goin g on Display 


By KENJI ARAI 


OSAKA—Every§ Japanese 
greets 1959 with the confidence 
that he can realize one—if not 
more—of his wishes in the New 
Year. 


Why? Because this is the year 
of the wild boar in the Japanese 
recurring cycle .of 12 years, 
each with a zoiacal sign. From 
of old the year of “inoshishi” 
has been believed a lucky year, 
a year in which, as the belief 
goes, you get at least one thing 
you want, 


But very often one’s wish is 
gratified not by luck but by 
sheer push. It’s easy to imagine, 
then, that the old belief stem- 
med from the amazing push of 
the wild boar. Of an aggressive, 
daring person we say he’s “in- 
trepid as a wild boar,” don’t 
we? 


Wild boars aren't simply ag- 
gressive. They're good swim- 
mers, strict monogamists and 
replete with self-confidence. 
Female. boars are strong in their 
maternal affection. 


Omnivorous, the animals live 
the world over except England 
and Australia. In a remote part 
of India they're said to be look- 
ed on as holy animals. In Japan 
they dwell everywhere except 
Hokkaido. Big boars weigh 640 
Ibs., small ones 448 Ibs 

They figure prominently in 
many Japanese mythologies, 
fables and tales. The famous 
national treasures of the Shoso- 
in Temple in Nara include 
paintings of the animals. 


The animal of 1959 will come 
in for a bit of publicity when 
the Sogo Department Store here 
holds a 10-day “Wild Boar Ex- 
hibition” beginning next Mon- 
day, Ey some 130 figures 
of wild boa 

The sallaniten comes from a 
high school teacher of zoo 
who aspires to be the Walt Dis- 
ney of Japan. Heishichiro Yo- 
shida, 59, of Neyagawa near 
Osaka was born in the year of 
the wild boar (1899). He has 
spent over 30 years collecting 
those figures. 

They're made of a wide 
variety of materials: Japanese- 

wood, 


style paper, charcoal, - 
porcelain, clay, bronze and 
other metals. Many of those 


figures are associated with old 
tales and lores, 


One is the figure of a boar 
held in the arms of Okuninushi- 
no-Mikoto, a Japanese mytholo- 
gical deity. Another is a toy 
boar that figures in one of the 


lf 
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Heishichiro ‘Yoshida, 59, for 
30 years an assiduous collector 


of toy animals, smiles with 
satisfaction as he holds in his 
hands the reputedly biggest 
toy wild boar in Japan. 


acts of the famous Samurai 
drama “Chushingura” (the Tale 


of the Forty-seven Loyal Ro- 
nin). Then there are boar- 
sha images of the seven 


ped 

Japanese gods of fortune. 

/ Yoshida’s collection isn’t limit- 
ed to figures of wild boars. He 
boasts over 1,500 toy animals of 
various species. He calls his 
home a “Toy Zoological Gar- 
den.” 


As you enter the house, 
bronze and porcelain lions and 
dogs “greet” you. His back- 
yard, about, 1,000 sq. ft. wide, 
is “inhabited” by 50 different 
toy animals. Some are # life- 
like that his pet dog and cat 
snarl at them. His parlor or- 


even tableware are figured in 
the shapes of animals. 


15 countries and comprises all 
the principal toy animals of the 
world—except one. Some are 
rare pieces: engravings of a 
giraffe and an ostrich, done by 
natives of Africa; a crocodile 
wheel of Indonesian origin;a 2 
ft. long engraving of a Thai 
crocodile; engravings of Chinese 
turtles and cranes; a toy ox-cart 
of Malayan origin; engravings 
of an Indian elephant and 
cobra; a Gérman toy stork; an 
engraving of a hen, done by na- 
tives of Sumatra; a French toy 


stork; a@iengraving of a hen, 


namentations, wall-hangers and}. 


His total collection represents |. 


done by natives of Sumatra; a 
French toy frog; engravings of 
a monkey and a bird credited 
| to natives of Bali Island; a Rus- 
isian toy animal carved on birch 
| wood; - an American toy giant 


) panda. 


| The only piece he lacks is an 


| Australian toy koala (t b- 
\ing bear). He is at barge on 
to get it. 

It has taken him 30 years to 


'come by those pieces. Some he’ 


| has bought from foreign seamen 

visiting Kobe; some have been 
| obtained from curio shops in 
| Kobe and Yokohama; some have 
Ibeen brought back, at his re- 
quest, from Japanese coming 
home from abroad. 


All his life he has been fond 
of animals. In his childhdod he 
visited all the 30-odd zoos in the 
country. 

His future ambition: To 
collect more and more souvenir 
toy animals of the countries of 
the world and expand his Toy 
Zoological Garden into some- 
thing bigger than Disneyland. 

Maybe he can realize his am- 
bition in the New Year—the 
lucky year—if he pushes like a 
wild boar. 


Snowstorm Balks 
New Year Climbers 


GOTEMBA, Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture (Kyodo)—A blind- 
ing, howling snowstorm of 
typhoon intensity raged 
over the summit and upper 
slopes of Mt, Fuji yesterday, 
dashing the hopes of many 
tradition-loving mountain- 
eers to greet the first sun- 
rays of the New Year at the 
peak. 

Only one man was report- 
ed to have made it to the 
summit yesterday. 

The odds against the man 
—unidentified but “about 30 
years old”—were terrific. 

Winds of up to 89.2 miles 
an hour whipped the slopes 

' and the summit early in the 
morning. The fury of the 
snowstorm slackened about 
noon but the winds still car- 
ried a 53-mph punch. 

' ‘There was fog too, Mount- 
ain guides staggering back 

- to the eighth station said 

Y they were unable to reach 
the summit’ with New 


. Year’s foodstuffs. 


Australia-West Pacific Line Fearnley & Eger, Oslo 


Barber Wilhelmsen Line Oriental African Line 


fllerman & Bucknall §.5. Co. The East Asiatic Co., Lid. 
Wilh. Wilhelmsen, Oslo 


The Eastern Shipping Lines Co., Inc. 
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Iino Kaiun Bidg., 33, 3-chome, Honcho, Naka-ku. Tel. (2) 8371/8 
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Foreign Minister Alichiro Fujiyama. (left) discusses Japan's 


1959 foreign policy with Japan 


Times editor Kazushige Hira- 


sawa. They met at ea teiindins” Official residence, 


Times Editor Intevelows 
Fujiyama on °59 Projects 


By KAZUSHIGE HIRASAWA 


Revision of the U.S.Japan 
Security Treaty is one of the 
most important projects for the 
Foreign Minister of Japan to 
complete during 1959 and Min- 
ister Alichiro Fujiyama is 
optimistic about the outcome. 

Negotiations did not progress‘ 
as smoothly as originally anti- 
cipated, Fujiyama admitted in 
an interview with The Japan 
Times, but he stressed the basic 
premise of a need for revision 


‘lremained unaltered. 


“When I returned from a trip 
to the U.S. last fall,” the For- 
eign Minister said, “there was 
full understanding here on that 
need.. But subsequently the is- 
sue seems to have been distort- 
ed and misunderstandings have 
arisen.” , 


‘He said the U.S. would ap- 
preciate Japan’s position on the 
main points involved in the re- 
vision effort and that Diet ap-. 
proval would be obtained on 
the rewriting of the treaty. 


Regarding what seems to be 
a lack of unity of views within 
the ruling party, Fujiyama 
pointed out that there are a 
small but highly vocal group of 
men who feel that the provision 
in the treaty whereby the U.S. 
can go into action in case of! 
civil disturbance here should 
not be removed from the treaty 
text. “These people don’t real- 
ize that the U.S. has no forces 


| Minister, Fujiyama 


he spent as an “active” 


Agen 
had 
following to say: 


“Foreign policy cannot be con- 
ducted without unified support 
within the cng In the 
United Kingdom, e 


Labor 
Party and the Conservative 
Party a on basic policies. 
Likewis@ I believe that ap- 
proach to international prob- 


lems should be more or less uni- 
fied also in Japan, Of course, 
we must realize that we have 
been back in the international 
scene only for a brief period as 
yet, and I think this is one rea- 
son for the lack of understand- 
ing on international issues. 
Efforts are certainly needed to 
have the nation better under- 
stand the = in which we are 
placed.” ‘ 


JTU Files 
Complaint 
Against 76 . 


KOCHI (Kyodo)—The Japan. 


|'Teachers Union (Nikkyoso) fil- 
ed a complaint with the local 
procurator’s office yesterday 
against 76 parents and local res- 
idents for alleged violence 
ee sai leaders in mid- 


for that purpose in Japan at/ Decem 


present,” 

Such a view, he went on, is 
due #0 the assumption that we 
are on the eve. of a revolution, 
which of course others don't be- 
lieve. 

After straightening out the 
disparities of opinion, within 
the Liberal-Democratic Party, 
the Government can take up 
the treaty revision issue anJ 
move forward steadily instead 
of marking time as it has been 
for the last several. weeks, 
Fujiyama observed. 

Although he did not rule out 
some minor problems yet to be 
resolved, he did not foresee a 
deadlock in the talks. The 
entire operation might be con- 
cluded before the end of the 
ordinary session of the Diet, 
which falls on the latter rt 
of May, according to the For- 
eign Minister. But, he said, 
when the negotiations would 
end depended on how soon the 
views within the Government 
party can be adjusted. 


Fujiyama said he would also 
tackle the 2 egge of Japan- 
Communist ina relations dur- 
ing this year “by taking the 
international situation into con- 
sideration.” 

One difficulty, he said, is that 
trade with Red China is, as far 
as Japan is concerned, a purely 
economic problem, but Peiping 
does not necessarily take the 
same attitude. For this reason 
he did not foresee a ready and 
simple settlement. 


Fujiyama regards the tensions 
created by the Commun’st re- 
gime, such as in the Taiwan 
Strait and Berlin, as indications 
of its desire to open East-West 
negotiations. “I expect a little 
less rigid foreign policy from 
Communist. China during this 
year,” he remarked. 

The Foreign Minister was 
more pessimistic about Japan’s 
relations with the Republic of 
Korea. The talks to break the 
long deadlock recessed on Dec. 
19 until the end of this month. 
“When they are resumed, I 
don’t anticipate very smooth 
progress,” he said. 

The basic and knottiest of the 
issues lying between the two 
neighboring countries is that of 
the so-called Rhee Line which 
Japan would like to see remov- 
ed. Perseverance would be one 
requirement for negotiating 
with the ROK, Fujiyama_ in- 
dicated. 

With regard to the economic 
aspects of Japan’s foreign poli- 
cy, the Foreign Minister expect- 
ed no great changes in 2959. 
“The economic conditions in 
Southeast Asia- have been bad 
and economic construction slow, 
causing political instabilities as 
observed recently in Pakistan, 
Burma and Thailand,” he said. 
“I believe that there ought to 
be more economic cooperation 
between the United States and 
Japan in that region.” 

Speaking of the over-all pic- 
ture of the world in the new 
year, Fujiyama anticipated un- 
stable economic conditions in 
some’ areas of the world creat- 
ing political upheavals. 

Meanwhile, the tension be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union persists, he said, “but I 
am sure, both are anxious to 
avert World War ITI.” 

Looking back over the year 


~ 


‘Put at ¥1,000 


Among the 76 
ed to the Koc 


Parents Council of the Mori Pri- 
mary School in the village of 
Niyodo, Kochi Prefecture. 


Nikkyoso lawyers charged the 
group with attempted murder, 
assault and battery, trespassing 
and illegal confinement. 


Fifteen Nikkyoso leaders, in- 
cluding chairman Takeshi Koba- 
yashi, were assaulted by a group 
of parents and local residents 
while discussing the teachers’ 
efficiency rating system at the 
Niyodo High School Dec. 15, 


Meanwhile, the Kochi District 
Court yesterday indicted seven 
of the 14 members of the Kochi 
Prefectural chapter of the Ja 
Teachers Union arrested earlier 
for confining the chief of Pre- 
fectural Government education 
department, — 


All of the 14 teachers were | 


released from custody yester- 
day afternoon. Those indicted 
included Kenjiro Yamahara, 38, 
vice chairman of the JTU's Ko- 
chi Prefectural chapter, 


Veteran Alpinist 
Dies on Mt. Azuma 


FUKUSHIMA 
veteran mountain climber was 
found dead and another injured 
Tuesday night on Mt. Azuma in 
Fukushima Prefecture, 


Seven veteran alpinists com- 
missioned to mark winter climo- 
ing routes on Mt, Azuma were 
hit by an avalanche near the 
legatayama hut on the moun- 
tain around 6 p.m. Tuesday. 

A search party later discover- 
ed the body of Nobuo Sato, 25, 
employe of the Tohoku Develop- 
ment Co. and rescued the six 
others. One of them was found 
suffering from a broken onkie. 


‘Drinking’ Trio Seuad 
Dead of Gas Poisoning 


A company clerk and two of} 


his guests were found dead of 
gas poisoning yesterday at his 
apartment in Aoto, Katsushika 
Ward, Tokyo. 

Neighbors said the trio had 
been drinking late the night be- 
fore. 

Found . dead were Shuichi 
Yabuta, an unidentified man 
and a young woman. 


amage 
illion 

KAGOSHIMA (Kyodo)—Dam- 
age from the fire which totally 
destroyed the city of Koniya in 
Amami Oshima Sunday was of- 
ficially estimated yesterday, at 
¥i, million, 

According to a report hy the 
Kontya Police Station, 1,829 
houses. were destroyed eyes 
5,256 rsons homeless and 48 
afore: 


Koniya Fire 


Japan Editor Leaves. 


On Trip to Taiwan 

Selichi Fukuoka, chief editor 
of the Reader’s Digest Japanese 
edition, left Tokyo Tuesday 
night for Talpei by CAT on a 
business promotion trip. 
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New Year's: Greetings 
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Average Japanese Gets 10 Cards 


By GYO HANI 


The average Japanese will re- 
ceive this morning 10 “nengajo,” 
or New Year greeting cards, 
statistically 2 less than the pre- 
war peak of 12 marked in 1937, 

They Ministry of Postal Serv- 
ices said an all-time high of 
900 million “nengajo,” the Japa 
nese equivalent of Christmas 


cards, have piled up in post Of-) ia 


fices throughout the nation as 
of yesterday evening to be deliv- 
vered to the addresses today. 


The figure breaks the rec- 
ord of, 860 million marked in 
last year but falls short of the 
record of 1937 in terms of per 
capita average, however. 

In that year which saw the 
last peaceful New Year before 
Japan plunged into the Sino 


Japanese war, a total of 840 mil-| 


lion New Year greeting cards 
were mailed by a 70-million pop- 
ulation for an average per per- 
son of 12. 


This decrease in per capita 
figure could be explained by the 
decline in formalism in postwar 
Japan. 


Before the ‘last war, sending 
of New Year's cards was 
garded as “must” formality in 
the Japanese society. Workers 
mailed them to all the superiors 
in their company even though 
they had daily contact, as well 
as to friends, business connec- 
tions and relatives with the em- 
phasis on the first category. 


Undergoing the radical post- 
war “democratization,” the tra- 
ditional formalism apparently 
lost hold on the custom of 
sending “nengajo” as-well as 
many other things. People be- 
gan to exert their own free wiil 
in selecting to whom they 
shouid send the greetings and 
base their choice on more rea- 
sonable ground which inevitably 
resulted in the decrease in the 
per capita average of the cards. 


Although the average number 
of greetings received by one per- 
son is 10 this year, there are 
those who receive a far greater 
number. 


Singeractress Miss Hibari 
Misora who has been retaining a 
longer-living popularity than 
any other single film or singing 
star for the last 10 years prob- 
ably comes to the top in this 
category too 

An inquiry at Isogo Post 
Office of Yokohama, in whose 
delivery district the songstress’ 
residence is located, revaled that 
the 20-year-old star received 
more than 20,000 greetings last 
year and would probably get 
similar volume of “nengaje” to- 
ond by’ The Isogo Post had 
to send a scooter specially to 


re | eee 


A Tokyo postman checks 
the address in front of an 
Akasaka residence, with his 
mail ‘bag fall of New Year's 
greeting cards. 


Miss Misora’s house to carry 
three mail bagsful of post cards 
on last New Year's Day. 


Tetsuji Kawakami of . the 
Yomiuri Giants, who enjoyed 
No. 1 popularity in Japanese pro 
baseball until last year, received 
approximately 5,000 New Year's 
greeting cards, in 1958, accord- 
ag, Ye Mrs. Kawakami. 

he popular Grand Champion 
Wakanohana received about 
500, according to his guardian. 


If the number of “nengajo” 
received @¢ould be used as the 
gauge of his popularity, Social- 
ist Secretary General Inejiro 
Asanuma beats Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi by far. 

Kishi’s secreta said the 
Prime Minister received a little 
over 2,000 last year while Asa- 
numa’s secretary told The Japan 
Times that the husky-voiced 
Socialist counted approximately 


million New Year's greeting 
cards on the fact that it .had 
sold out 770 million Special New 
Year's ng postal cards 
with lottery numbers about two 
weeks ago. Privately made cards 
account for the remaining 130 
milion as the past statistics 
show the total volume of “nen- 
gajo” was boosted about 20 per 


‘recipient, not the sender, 


cent every year by privately 
made ones 


The ‘opactat fibetal cards with 


|lottery numbers are a very uni- 


que postwar creation of the min- 
istry started just 10 years ago. 
It was an attempt on the part 
of the. ministry to boost the 
volume of mail which suffered a 
bad wuecrease immediately after 
the war and did not recover 


fs} until 1948. 
Partly stimulated by the 
phenomenal success the 


of 
Government-issued Takarakuji 
lottery, the ministry officials hit 
on the idea of attaching lottery 
numbers to New Year postal 
cards with prizes going to 
rs) 
med it “nen- 


The New Year cards 
with “Otoshidama” prizes 
caught the fancy of the Japa- 
nese—and in the first year, 180 
million special cards were sold 
out, much more. rapidly than 
the most optimistic officials had 
anticipated. 

Of the 180 million, 150 mil- 
lion were priced at ¥3 while the 
remaining ones were ¥2 each, 
The additional ¥1 of the first 
category went to the charity 
funds for the needy people, 
adding to the uniqueness of the 
special “nengajo” cards. 

In the succeeding 10 years 
until teday, a total of 4,865 mil- 
lion New Year special 
cards were sold, of which 4,115 
million carried the additional ¥1 
for the needy. That is, the Ja 
nese people have dona 
¥4,115 million outside 
annual Community Chest cam- 
paign to the poor th their 
habit of exchanging New Year 


the card. They 
gajo” with “ 
Year's gift, 


greetings. 

Last year alone, ¥600 million 
was collected through the sales 
of the special postal cards, just 
half of the hard-earned goal of 
the annual Community Chest 
drive. 

To the surprise of the most 
people, there had been no 
qualitative change in the prizes 
of the Special postal cards with 
Otoshidama during the past 10 
years—and, in all likelihood, 
there will not be any for the 
coming several years. 

It is because the law regulat- 
ing the issuance of the special! 
New. Year greeti cards set 
the ceiling of the /first prize at 
¥20,000 and the /total sum to 
be appropriated ‘for prizes to 
1/20th of the total sales. 

This does not sound reason- 


able, for commodity prices have. 


at least doubled in the last 10 
years. The Government-issued 
postal card rose from ¥2 in 
1948 to * today, for instance, 


- as 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 


1959 


Radio and Television 


—RADIO— 


FEN TOKYO (816 Kes.) 
NEWS: Bvery nour on the hour. 
6395 am—Rise and Shine, 6¢:35— 

Rise and Shine, 7:10 — Morning 
M : and 


il :30—Honshu Hayride. 

125 p.m—Dise ‘n’ Data, 1:05— 
Just Entainment, 1:15—New York- 
ers, 1:30—Robert Q@. Lewis, 1:55— 
Vocal Spotlight, 2:06—Matinee 

3:06—Waltz Time, 3:15— 
Marvin Miller Storyteller, 3:30— 
Songs of the Islands, 3:45—Ebony 
& Ivory, 4:06—Space Patrol, 4:30 


Soundtrack, 545 — Man 
Town, 6: 15—Weathervane, 6: 


7:15—Johnny 
| Truth or Consequences, 8:30 
tertainment 


Night Stand. 
Friday, Jan. 2 
12:05 a a Morgan, 12:30— 
Perry 


Jump, Fe a am Time, 1:55 


die & Ivory. : 
the Cit 3:086— Music 
for Every 4:°5—Dawn Patrol, 


5:05—Five by Five at 5:06, 5:15— 
Barnyard Jamboree 


TRANSISTOR RADIOS[Z 


The Pioneer and Leader of the. 


Transistor Industry in Japan 


a ——_- —— —--§ —— -———_ --——_-——-_-- > 
JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK (590 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kés.) 
4OKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 age 

402%, JOZ2, JOZ3, (3,985 6,055 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) SOF 


‘jor, “Trout” (Schubert), Clifford 
Curzon & Vienna Octet members: 
Violin Sonata No. 7 in C minor 
(Beethoven), Arthur Grumiaux & 


1:°56—One o'Clock 12:65- 


Thursday, Jan. 1 
Clara ~~ gg String Quertet in 


2:15-3 :00—Overture, Gipsy Baron (J 
Strauss), Waltz, Voices of spring 
‘7. Strauss), Music of 

(Josef Streuss), we 
& Japan Philharmonic 

comk. 7 by Okeo Watanabe. (QR) 
3:06-4:00—Johann Strauss Concert 


Orch.: Blue Danube— 
Slatkin & Hollywood Bowl Sym- 
phony; Annen Polka—Knapperts- 
& Vienna Philharmonic: 


& Philharmonia Tales 
From the Vienna Woods Slatkin 


Pops. 
4:05-5 :00— Musical nk (RF)* 
5248-6 :06—Symphony No. 1 in C ma- 


Year's Jaaz World. (AB) | 


: 
: 
; 
r 
: 


(AB 


11 :00-12:66— Harpsichord by 
Couperin: Ruggiero Gerlin. (AB)* 


(KR)* 
1240-1:30—Violin Sonata in B fiat 
major, K378 (Mozart), Willy 


Ballet Music, 
(Tehaikovsky), Lhevinne & 
let Theater Orch.; + anal Melo- 
dies of Sigmund 
w Orch. 

9:08-10:00—New Year Concert (see 
radio am) 


TV) 
10:90-11:00—New Year Scene 
ed from Imperial Palace. ( 


(Channel 3) 
7:00-7:15 a.m.—News, 7 :25-7:40—Vio- 
lin Soleo by Ryutaro Iwabuchi, 
$:15-8:35—Nagauta “Echigo Jishi,” 
9:05-9:30—Puppet Drama “Suga- 
wera Denju Tenaereai Kagami,” 
10:00-11:00—Street scenes on New 
Year's (Tokyo, Sapporo, 
Fukuoka, others), 1100-11 :55— 
Opera for Children, 11:55-12:00— 
Overseas Report. 
12:08-12:15 noon—News, 12:15-1:00— 
Home Came, 1:00-140—-Comedy, 
140-2:20—New Year Jazz Parade, 
2:20-4 :00—Zast-West Univ. Rugby 
Match, 400-4:4 — Movie “i- 
chome, i- banchi,” 5 :54-5 :30—Mo- 
Ballet 


—Light Music, 
Graph, 7:00-7 20—News, 7:20-8:15 
—Singi Parade, 8 :15-9 :00— 


ng 

“Ushi Nyobo,” 9$:00-10:00— 
Kabuki Drama “Kajiwara Sanpei 
Tshikiri-no Homare,” 10:00-10:15— 


7:00. 
9:00—New Year Scenes, 9:00-9:13— 
News, 9:15-9:30—Japanese Hope 
(Prince Akihito), 9:30-10:00—Noh 
romo,” 10:15-1040— 

rabe 


4:00-4: 45—Variety 
Show, 4:45-5:50—Harlem Globe- 
trotters. Show, from Tokyo i 68. 
s: 1 


7:00-7 30—Drama 


Show. 
9:00-9:11—-Today’s Events, 9:11-9:15 
—Cartoon News, 9:45-10:00—Inter- 


" House- 
i a-daao—teew 

Parade. 
12:00-12:15 noom—News, 12:15-12:45 
“Lassie,”  12:45-1:15— 
Movie “Superman,” 1:15-1.45— 
1:45-3:30 


—RADIOW— 


FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 
hour 


11:15 — Koffee 


—Vocal ae oa 


Time, 1:55— & Ivory, 2:05— 
While the City 3:056—Mu- 
sic for Everyone, 405-—Dawn 


Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five at 5:05, 
§:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 
JAPANESE STATIONS 

JOAK (596 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kés.) 
JOKR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,190 ere 
30%, FOZ, JOZ3, (3,925 6,055 
9.505 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) . 
(1488 Kes.) 
(Subject to Change Without Notice) 


Ludmilla (Glinka), 
Bamberg Symphony: 
Suite (Tehaikovsky), 


A minor (Bach), Arthur Grumi- 
Guller Chamber Orch. 


aux , with 

(JOZ)* é 
4:30-6 :00—Hit Music (popular music, 

Portena, Latin Ameri- 

can.). (AB)* 


Friday, Jan. 2 
7 :06-8:00—Musical Hopes of 


Tango 


10:38-11:06—Japanese Jazz. (KR)* 


11 :@6-12:06—Lute Julian 
Bream. Michel Podotsky (AB)* 
AFTER MID 
12 06-12 :30—Popular ag (RF)* 
12:15-1 -15—English : News, 
New Year Program. 
(KR)* 
12:46-1:36—Harp in E fiat 


No. 41 in 


(Grieg). Philippe Entremont with 
& Philadelphia Orch.; 


* Meod Music. 
ee Concert (see radio 


Today’ s TV Choice 
10:00-11:08 am.—New Year Scenes 
from 


Sapporo, 
Dotonbori 


(Osaka), Hakata. (JOAK-TV) 
10:38-11:30—New Year Scenes from 
Im Palace: Court Music. 


JOKR-TV) 
11:38-12 ‘ Sonata (Bee- 
e Iwamoto (violin) 
Iguchi (piano). 

(JOAX-TV) 

1:40-2:228 pm-—New Year Jazz 
¢ Hayama, James 
Danao, Blue 
Coats Orch., others. (JOAK-TV) 
2:20-4:00 — East-West University 


‘Rugby Match: Kwansei Gakuin 
‘vs. Meiji, from Rugby 
Ground. (JOAK-TV) 

3:30-6:06—Moscow Art 


“The Cherry Orchard” (Chek- 
uza, Osaka. 


(guest conductor). 
(JOAK-TV) 
7:20-8:15—Festival of Song, from 


1245 — Movie “Tt 
Tomorrow.” 
. (JOAK-TV) 


rowland, “Man EO sa aael (in 
Japanese). (JOAX-TV) 

9:15-9 45— of Cochise,” 
starring John Bromfield. (in 


Japanese). (JOAX-TV) 


(Channel 
8:15- 


35—Japanese Classic 
9 °45-10:35—Documentary Movie, 
10:35-11:00—Court Music, 11:55- 


12 :00—-Overseas 
ae noon—News, 12 :15-1-00 
with pore 


4:58-5:30—Movie Short, 5:30-6:00 


Stury, 
“Shunpu-no Machi, " 10:00-10:15— 


News, 10:15-10 :35—New Year 
(Piano). 
JO0AX-TV 
(Channel 4) 
1:35-1:50 a.m.—M 


solo by Yoichi Hira- 


Recital (violin solo -by Mari 
Iwamoto). 
12:08-12:15 noon—News, 12:15-12:40 
—Columbia Hour . 12:40- 


6 :00-6: 10—"Todoroki Sensei,” 6 :15- 
6:45—Amateur Talent Show, 6:45- 
6:55—News Flashes, 6:55-7:00—In- 


9:00-9: 11—Today’ s Events, 9:11-9:15 
—Cartoon News, 9:15-9:45—Movie 
“Sheriff of Cochise,” 9:45-10:00— 
Sports Entertainment Report, 
10:00-10:30—Musical Show, 10:30- 
10:35—Sports News, 10:55-11:15— 
Talk with Prime Minister Nobu- 


suke Kishi, others, 11:15—Tele- 
news. 

JOKR-TV 

(Channel 6) 


8:10-8:20 a.m.—TV Newspaper, 8:20. 


). : 
THEATER TOKYO: Adam ané Eve, 


Sereen 
and 
Stage 


—SCREEN— 


Leve (Doris . Richard Wid- 
mark). 

SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: The Big 
Country iG Peck, Jean 


(John 'D. Barrymore, 
Lita Milan), Jan. 2. 

TACHIKAWA WEST: Torpedo Run 
(Glenn Ford, Ernest Borgnine). 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Torpedo 
Run (Glenn Ford, Ernest Borg- 
nine). 


HIBIYA: Damn Yankees, 11:10, 


1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, (9 a.m. Dec. 
28, Jan. 2-3; 10:30, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 


1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50, om a.m. 
Jan. 2-4). 
MARUNOUCHI TORO: ’ Kiss the 


Blood of My Hands, 11, 12:50. 
2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 6:10, (9:10 a.m. 
Jan. 2-4; 10, 11:30, 1:15, 3, 5:45. 
: 7). 


10 :30. 


Oncle, 
12:40, 3, 5:20, 7:40, (6:30 a.m. Jan 


5:21, 
, 11, 2, 6, 8, until Jan. 12.* 

SHIBUYA PANTHEON: The ‘ith 
Voyage of Simbad, ™:25. 11:50, 
1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50 (9:50, am 
an. 2-4). 

SHIBUYA SCALAZA: 
General; Man from 
11:34, 2:08, 4:42, 6:16, (8:40 11:19, 
1-58, a 7:16, Jan. 2 only), until 
Jan... 

susmUyA TORYW: The Revenge of 
Frankenstein; Sea; 
10:20, 11:50, > so 3 (9:40, 


11:50, 2:20, en 7:15, Jan. 2-9), 
untii Jan 

SHINJUKU * eunuse: Bmitation 
General; from 
11:35, 2:20, 4:55, ape (9 a.m, a: 


HINJUKU ae ODEON: The 

Voyage of Sinbad, 10:25, 

11:50, 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50 (9:50 
a.m. Jan. 2-4). 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: The Ten 

Commandments, 9:50, 2:16, 6:30. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: tion 


11°45, 2:20, 4:55, 7:30, (9:15 


Jan. 1-4). 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The Man 
from the Alamo; Revenge of the 
Creature; 11:45, 2:15, 4:45, 7:15, 
Jan. 1; Viking, 9, 11:44, 2:36, 5:28. 
8:20, until Jan. 12. . 

SHOCHIKU The Bis 
Country, 9:45, 12:50, 3:38, 7, (Jan. 
1-7). 

SHOCHIKU peccaneat: Walt 
Disney's “Perri,” 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 

ye 7:50, (9 a.m. Sundays & Holi- 


11:05, 1:10, 3:15, 5:20, 7:30, (9 a.m. 
Hol 


: Beneath 
10:10, 12:40, 3:15, 5:50, 8:20, 
9s. 


Roof, 11 10, 1:2, 3:30, : 
(9:15 am. Sun. & Holidays: 10 
a.m. Jan. 1: 9 a.m, Jan. 2-4). 
YOKOHAMA 

BILL, CHICKERING: La Parisienne 
(Brigitte Bardot, Charles Boyer), 
Jan. 1; This Angry Age (Anthony 
Perkins, Silvano Mangano), Jan. 
2. 

SAGAMIHARA: The Barbarian & 
the Geisha (John Wayne, Eiko 


Home (Mickey Rooney, Patricia 

de Jan. 2. 

: The Big Country, 12:20 

> (9:50, 12:50, 3:50, 6:50. 
Sun. & Holiday) 

PICCADILLY: The Ten Command- 
ments, 10:10, 2:20, 6:30. 

TAKARAZUKA: 
11:52, 2:34, 5:16, 7:58, 


> ; Man 
10:50, 1:32, 4:14, 6:56, 
(11:15, 1:54, 4:33, 7:12, 
only), until Jan. 16. 
TOHO MEIGAZA: The Little Hut, 
10:50, 11:60, 2:27, 4:14, 6:01 7:48, 
9:20 a.m. Jan. 2-4). 


—STAGE— 


KABUKIZA: Kabuki, Part I: li 
bonzakura,” ; 


Suzugamori,” 
etc.; with ‘Kichiemon Nakamura, 
Ennosuke Ichikawa other Kabuki 
troupes, (opening Jan. 2). 

MELJIZA: Shimpa, Part I:. 11:30 

“Merene “Ocho- 
; Part Il: 4:30 p.m. “Koto- 

buki Kokyo-no Matsu,” etc.: 


etc.; with Kikugoro 
- seg Kabuki Troupe, Jan. 2— 
eb. 


“hes Imperial 
10:30-11:30—New Year 


Concert. 
12:00-12:15 noon—News, 12:15-1:55— 
Drama 


Comic “no Ueno 
Jinsei,” from Kyoto, 2:30-3:30— 
» Music Style Book, 3:30-6:00— 


Drama by Moscow Art Theater, 


6:00-6:10—Carteon Movie, 6:15- 
6:45—Movie “Casey Jones 
7:00-7:36 — Quiz, 


“Ivanhoe,” 
“Shonen Koro,” 8 30-9 00—Serial 
Drama “Tokudaneo Nigasuna,” 
9:00-9:15—Songs by § Ichimaru, 
9:15-9:45—Kingoro Drama “Otora- 
san,” 9:45-9:55—News, 9:55-10:00 
—Sports News. 

16:00-11:00-—-TV Theater “Abe Ichi- 
zoku,” 11:05-12:55 — Movie “A 
Miracle Can Happen.” 


‘ grTree rye 


— 


Rw Inlite 


Imitation | 
Dakota; 10, 


fie TMT Mee ay 
AEE rea a oat + 
Fr sit 


Matsushita Electric 
SE Se 
- 'PHE DEMING PRIZE 
Jo anor 


. —Top Honor in Quality Control 
2G > ~ of Electronic’ Products— 


/In commemoration of Dr. W. E. Deming’s dis- - 
tinguished services toward quality control, this 
coveted award is accorded to the company whose 
products are of right quality and uniformity in 
their highest, standards. This annual award is 
bestowed only after strict screening <.d examina- 

‘ tion by more than thirty’ committee members 

ae, | elected from among academic circles and authori- 


. Sep : ties concerned. 


The DEMING PRIZE of 1958 was awarded te 
eur company in recognition of the excellent 
quality and high efficiency of National electronic 

| ; products, such as; Braun Tubes, Vacuum Tubes, 
Transistors and Diodes, various types of fluores- __. 
cent Jamps and electric lamps. 


5 National x i 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL Co.,LTD, 


Head Office: ! Tokyo Office: 
v 0 gles Kadoma, Osaka, Japan. Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo - 
3 Export Division: p 
‘ om MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC TRADING £0, LTD. 


P.O. Box 288, Osaka Central . 


St = 5p 
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a re 
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RSDAY, 


Democracy’sFuture 
In Asia Involves 


Intricate 


Factors 


By DR. MASAMICHI ROYVAMA 
President, Ochanomizu Women's University 


The following article was written 
especially for The Japan Times by 
Dr. Masamichi Royama, president 
of Ochanomizu Women's Univer- 
sity. A graduate of Tokyo University, 
Dr. Royama taught political science 
at his alma mater before the war. 
He was invited to become the 
president of Ochanomizu Women's 
University after the war. Dr. 
Royama is also well-known as &4 
liberalist and is recognized as one 
of the foremost political critic# im 
the country. He is also a member 
of the Constitution Research Coun- 
cil.—Editor. 


Until quite recently, Asia was 
known to the rest of the world 
principally because of its 
geographical position and to a 
lesser extent, because of its cul- 
tural contribution to mankind, 


But today, questions are now 
being asked as to whether 
democracy can flourish in Asia. 
Strictly speaking, it is doubtful 
whether an accurate answer 
could be provided to the ques- 
tion which in itself is not ap- 
propriate under the existing 
eonditions in*this part of the 
world, 


However, it is.an astonishing 
fact that such a question is be- 
ing asked today. There is no 
doubt that this was the result 
of an “Asian revolution” 
brought about by World War 
Il. 


What is the essence of this 
Asian revolution? Specifically, 
what is the relation between 
this revolution and democracy? 


Bers Ne PRE 
ry see a ce 


Dr. Masamichi Royama 


Without preparing some sort of 
answer to th two queries, it 
would be impossible to. tom- 
ment: on the future of demo- 
cracy in Asia. 

Whatever definition we may 
give to “democracy,” we cannot 
speak on the future of demo- 
cracy in Asia without consider- 
ing the revolutionary changes 
that have been brought to Asia 
by World War Il. There’ are 
two reasons behind this. One 
is that although democracy is 
an important element in mod- 
ern states, it is only one among 
maty. Subsequently, we can- 
net consider democracy inde- 
pendent of other factors. 


The other reason is that from 
a historical point of view, “in 
many cases democracy had de- 
veloped only after many other 
factors had grown to maturity. 

I do not know whether these 
two reasons are applicable to 
Asia, but my personal belief is 
that they are. I cannot help 
but think, that they apply to 
Asia because of the cases in 
Japan which I have a relative- 
ly good knowledge. 


First of all, what are the re- 
quisites of. a modern state? 
Following the example of Prof. 
Toynbee who wrote on [ast 
Furopean countries immediate- 
ly after World War I, I shall 
attempt to explain why I think 
that there are three historical 
elements uired of a modern 
state and which are applicable 
to some extent also to the 
whole of Asia. The three are 
nationalism, industrialism and 
democracy. 

I believe that the connection 
and balance among these three 
factors are decisive for the ex- 
istence and growth of a mod 
ern state, 


Historical Observation 


Next, let us make a histor!- 
cal observation of the process 
of development of. the three ele- 
ments. 

In the case of Japan’ at least, 
nationalism developed as a 
forerunner, as is evident from 
the 100 years of history follow- 
ing the Meiji Restoration, 

As for industrialism, enter- 
prises were fostered under the 
protection of the Government, 
then private capital was. intro- 
duced and, became independent, 
and finally industrialization 
was carried out under the capi- 
talistic system. 

Democracy. was largely sup- 
pressed and was recognized 
only partially until after World 


War II a democratic revolution . 


took place under the occupa- 
tion policy which revived and 
reinforced Japanese democracy. 

The course followed by Japan 
is not applicable in Western 
countries, or, for that matter, 
tomy other country in Agia. 
Im China, the power of Asia, @ 
new pattern is emerging as na- 
tionalism is combined with 
communism. It may be said 
that the pattern followed by 
Japan is a unique one, belong- 
ing neither to the West Eu- 
ropean type nor the Commu- 
nist type. It remains to‘be seen 
whether other Asian nations 
will follow one of these three 
patterns or some other entirely 
new pattern. 

Asia covers a vast area extend- 


= such national 


ing from the Near East to the 
Far Fast, embracing Inhabitants 
of multiple nationalities and dif: 
ferent religious and cultural 
backgrounds. As long as we 
venture the risk of classifying 
these varied groups of peoples 
under the generic term of Asia, 
we must find and study the com- 
mon motive Of the so-called 
Asian revolution. 

It is commonly said today that 
an Asian revolution will be mo- 
tivated not by democracy but by 
nationalism and industrialism, 
This is répresented by such 
terms as Arab nationalism and 
Southeast Asian nationalism, 
and also by the enthusiasm for 
economic development as seen 
in India’s five Year plan. But 
not much is said about the 
motive of democracy. 

Asia's historical force, which 
is expressed by the all-embrac- 
ing and ambiguous term of na- 
tionalism, is passive and rebel- 
lious. That is, it ig character- 
ized by the antiforeign psycho- 
logy underlying anticolonialism 
and antiimperialism, What 
should be noted ts that this ex- 
clusionistic attitude manifests 
itself in the expulsion of various 
domestic feudalistic influences 
and institutions. 

Herein lies the reason why 
nationalism flaring up in Asia 
is regarded not only as a revolu- 
tionary motive in the field of 
international politics but also 
as a major historical factor for 
domestic unification — forma- 
tion of nationalistic nations, 


Different Processes 


However, the processes of 
formation by 
Asian and Arab races are found 
to be considerably different 
from those in the case of West 
European states in the previous 
century or even in the older 
days. And these processes seem 
to be also different from those 
in Japan, , 


There are two such differ- 
ences, One is that frontiers 
were established with compara- 
tive rapidity in the ¢ase of both 
West Europe and Japan. If the 
Western world is interpreted 
as including Germany in Central 
Europe, Italy and East Europe, 
it must not be forgotten that 
establishment of their frontiers 
and domestic unification were 
not materialized from the |at- 
ter half of the 19th century 
through the early years of the 
20th century, 
‘iIt would oom 
Will be reqtired in the Case of 
Arab and Asian states for set- 
tlement of such frontier and 
domestic unification problems. 

Taking the United Arab Re- 
public as an example, it is un- 
predictable when and how their 
sovereignty will be firmly 
established, This is because the 
country is sandwiched in be- 
tween the East and West blocs 
which are so strongly opposed 
to each other. The nee of 
an “Islam cultural sphere” is 
also responsible. 

This is also the 
Red China. Whether or not 
Korea, Vietnam, Thailand, 
Burma and Malaya will become 
nationalistic states according to 
West European patterns hinges 
greatly on the future’ move 
ments of Communist China. 


Nationalist Leaders 


When taking up “nation- 
alism,” it is necessary to give 
consideration to the interna- 
tional environments in the 20th 
century and differences in re- 
Jigious and cultural systems. 

As a matter of fact, the na- 
ture of those who are leading 
nationalistic movements in Asia 
poses an important problem. 
To be noted in this connection 
is the fact that soldier politi- 
cians are recently appearing in 
various Asian countries as lead- 
ers to organize popular move- 
ments against anticolonialism, 
feudalistic forces, imperialism 
and their fellow travelers. 

Even in West European coun. 
tries, military circles were un- 
der civilian control from the 
18th century through the early 
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Crown Prince Akihito 


the Emperor and Empress. 


sister Princess Suga, 19. 
Ever since the 


still was able to give time 
biology. 
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and his bride-to-be 


- The Emperor, who is int 
top-flight amateur bjologist, is 
fourth book on marine biology—a work on clams—this year. 
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Miss Michiko Shoda look through a photograph album together 
and reminisce over the happy days last year which brought them together. 


of its eldest son Crown 
iss Michiko Shoda—a mar- 


The “star” in the family this year is, of course, the 
Crown Prince who is lookéd upon with a sense of envy 
,and pride by his younger brother Prince Yoshi, 23, and 


Crown Prince’s betrothal to Miss 
Michiko, the daughter of the president’of one of Japan's 
largest flour milling companies was announced last Novem- 
ber, the Emperor and Empress, just like any other parents, 
have been preoccupied largely with thoughts of how to 
make the forthcoming couple comfortable and happy. 

The wedding to be set for sometime in April thus stands 
to be a family event of great happiness to the Imperial 
Family as well as to the people at large. 

The Emperor, now 57, had a busy year last year but 
took -in such family and state affairs with a-firm stride. 
Though his hair is beginning to turn more conspiciously 
grey, His Majesty's health has been robust. His blood pres- 
sure is normal and he shows,Jéttle symptoms of age. 

The Emperor's health such that he has not been in- 
disposed with a cold for the past seven or eight years 
whereas the Empress late last year caught cold and had 
to convalesce for some time. 

While state affairs, such as attesting legal and diplo- 
matic documents and meeting diplomats and visiting heads 
of foreighR countries, ificluding Shah.Reza Pahlevi of Iran, 
‘President Rajendra Prasad of India and Philippine Presi- 
dent Carlos Garcia, kept the 


peror busy Jast year, he 
favorite subject—marine 


tionally recognized as a 
heduled to publish his 


Royal Wedding to Be New Year’s Highlight 


The Imperial Family looks ahead with eager expecta- 
tion to the wedding this sprin 
Prince Akihito and commoner 
riage which has won the sincere blessing of Their Majesties 


The Empress, 55, kept up her favorite hobby—Japanese 
painting—last year although she, too, had to devote much 
of her time to act as hostess at the Imperial Palace and to 
lend her presence to many private or state gatherings. Last 
autumn, she was said to have completed three paintings, 
boo.” 


In the new year, she is destined to be even busier for as 
a mother she naturally wishes to see all matters pertaining 
to her son’s marriage carefully and thoughtfully arranged; 
with nothing being overlooked from a mother’s point of 


including one entitled 


view. 


The happiest thing that happened 
Their Majesties, of course, was that their 25-year-old eldest 
son had found someone he loved to be his bride. After the 
Crown Prince’s betrothal to Miss Shoda was made public, 
Their Majesties are said to have confided to those close to 
them that one of their biggest wcrries had now vanished. 

A bright aspect for Their Majesties, though they have 
shunned extravagance throughout the postwar years, is 
that plans may get under way this year for renovating the 
war-razed Imperial Palace with the setting up of a special 
council within the Government for rehabilitating imperial 


establishments. 


Their Majesties at the present time use for their living 
quarters a renovated aid-raid shelter which has a drab re- 


semblance to a library. 


As for Crown Prince Akihito, 1959 is destined to be a 
bright year of marriage with a girl he won through carnest- 
ness and courage. His marriage to a commoner is consider- 
ed by many to mark a new era in the history of the Imperial 


A lot of arrangements will have to be made for the com- 
ing wedding, meaning that as the year progresses, the 
Crown Prince and his bride-to-be’s views will be sought on 


many details. 


To Crown Prince Akihito and Miss Shoda, the year 
1959 stands to be a new venture in life—together. | 


JANUARY 1, 1959 
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part of the 20th century. But 
these circles have again begun 
to come to the foreground in 
a “cold war” between the two 
camps. . 

While the leaders in the pre 
war independence movement in 
Asia were devotees of certain 
ideologies, more or less educat- 
ed in West Europe, many sol- 
diers are now seen emerging 
as leaders of independence 
movements in Arab states, 
Pakistan, Burma, Indonesia and 
India. 


Many reasons may be con- 
sidered to be responsible for 
this trend. “For instance, most 
of these sol¢iers come from the 
middle class and are educated 
and trained in foreign coyntries 
or by foreigners, They are also 
in a position where they can 
stand relatively neutral in poll- 
tical strifes and have organized 
power under their cotitrol while 
the civilian government system 
is underdeveloped. 


Comparison With Japan| 


This, in turn, means that na- 
tionalistic movement is. far 
ahead. of democracy in their 
countries. And this may be 
compared to the fact that in the 
Japanese Meiji era (1865-1912) 


soldiers were given more ree 
pect than civilian officials. 

The situation differs from the 
rise of fascism in Japan in the 
1930's. Nasser cannot be com- 
pared with Tojo. The milita 
rists dominated Japan in the 
1930’s after capitalism, parlia- 
mentarism and democracy had 
developed to a certain extent. 
The emergence of military lead- 
ers among the Asian and Arab 
races indicates that the nation- 
alism in these areas is still in 


_an immature. stage. 


Zeal for, industrialization is 
dnother common trait of the 
Arab and Asian countries. In- 
dustrial revolution is a prere- 
quisite for a modern state. . A 
racial revolution signifies inde- 
pendente ‘as a nation and, at 
the same time, economic inde- 
pendence. Politically, this in- 
volves relief of the citizens 
from poverty. and elevation of 
their standards of living. 

The people who have newly 
experienced a racial revolution 
want their country to be trans- 
formed from an agricultural to 
an industrial one. And the 
duty of-accomplishing this fa 
on the political leaders of th 
newborn state. The situation 
might be likened to the fact 
that the emergence of Japan as 


a 
a racial nation coincided with 


the starting point of its indus- 
trialization. 


Development Programs 


The economic development 

carried out in many 

parts of Asia today are essen- 

tially the same although they 
may differ in form. 


The principles and methods of 
the current economic develop- 
ment programs are drastically 
different from those in Japan 
wher it started out as an in- 
dustrial state. A strictly post- 
war phenemenon—the economic 
aid programs offered on a com- 
petetive basis by the East and 
West—must also be taken into 
consideration. © 


It should be noted in this 
connection that racial and in- 
dustrial revolutions are pro; 
gressing almost simultaneously 
and trespassing on democracy 
in the process. Even more 
important is that fact that the 
need for swift industrialization 
is much more acute in the Asian 
and Arab nations than it was 
in the case of Japan. And un- 
like the case of Japan, the situa- 
tion is pregnant with a hidden 
danger. 


In the development of Japan 


in the second half of the 19th 
century, the induction of indus- 
trial techniques and knowhow 
on factory management and the 
Government’s investment pro- 
gram through tax and savings 
systems took place slowly over 
a long period of time. 

The training of technicians 
and public enlightenment pro- 
grams were conducted simultan: 
ously, and the basic foundation 
for an industrial revolution— 
e.g. diligence and skill of the 
people, cottage industries and 
the medium and smaller enter- 
prises—existed on a balanced 
scale long before the revolution 
actually came. Even under such 
advaritageous circumstances, de- 
mocracy had to suffer over a 
long period while the economic 
development programs were be- 
ing carried out. 


The speedy industrialization 
programs carried out under dic- 
tatorial orders. in the Soviet 
Union, Communist China and 
the other Communist nations, 
could provide an irresistable bait 
to the underdeveloped nations 
of Asia. 


The Japanese type, slow in- 
dustrialization program will not 


Continued on Page 7 


Political Storm 


Seen Continuing. 
During New Year 


By HAJIME IKEDA 


The yetr 1959 dawned on 4a 
tension-ridden note in the po 
litical world that could lead to 
possible resignation of the Kishi 
Cabinet, dissolution of the 
House of Representatives, and a 
general) election. 

The rebellion within the rul- 
ing  Liberal-Democratic party, 
climaxed by the resignation of 
three Cabinet ministers, was 


‘settled on the surface at the 


end of last year with the virtu- 
al surrender of Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi. 

Kishi accepted all demands of 
the dissident Teries and agreed 
to speedily draw up a roster of 
new party executives and let 
the new executives determi.e 
the timing of the party's presi- 
dential elections. 

At first, the main stream fac- 
tion underestimated the resis 
tance of their opponents and at 
tempted to carry out the elec 
tions in January over strong 
objections of the dissident 
Tories and let the new presi- 
dent reshuffle the executive 
posts. But in the end, it sur 
rendered completely to the 
terms set forth by the “rebels.” 

Querulous voices are being 
raised in both factions now, ask- 
ing why Kishi hadn't made the 
big decision before the situation 
deteriorated to the point where 
Education Minister Hirokichi 
Nadao and- State Ministers Ht 
yato Ikeda and Takeo Miki quit 
in a lroff. 

Liberal-Democratic main cur- 
renters who show dissatisfac- 
tion with the compromise in- 
clude Executive Board Chair- 
man Ichiro Kono and Secretary 
General Shojiro Kawashima. 
close associates 
that he was “disgusted with 
Kishi’s shaky confidence.” 


Fallout With Ohno 


What came as a blow to Kono 
is the fact that his cooperative 
relations with Party Vice Presi- 
dent Bamboku Ohno broke up 
in the process of the compro- 

maneuvers. 


Ohno, who played an active 
role in negotiating the intra- 
party truce, abandoned Kishi in 
favor of antimain currenters 
Hayato Ikeda, Joji Hayashi and 
Shuji Masutani as he became 
“tired of covering up for Kishi.” 
. Late Jast year, Ohno is said 
to have told Ikeda that “Kishi's 
political life is nearing an end,” 
and promised to give Ikeda 
“positive cooperation” in obtain- 
ing the post of party president. 

Although the intraparty strife 
of the ral-Democratic Party 
appears, on the surface, to have 
reached a settlement, it should 
be noted that the foundation of 
the Kishi Administration, name- 
ly the four main current fac- 
tions under Kishi, Finance Min- 
ister Eisaku Sato, Ohno and 
Kono, has been undermined by 
Ohno’s desertion and the rise of 
a strong feeling of.distrust of 
Kishi among these groups. 

Criticism against Kishi 
naturally more severe among 
the four antimain current fac- 
tions, which believe that he is 
“Incapable of. taking the helm 
of state.” Antimain current 
leaders predict that by this 
autumn Kishi will be forced to 
dismiss his Cabinet or dissolve 
the Diet. 


Convinced that the course of 
events would not favor a long 
Kishi suzerainty four antimain 
current groups apparently seek 
to realign the conservative 
camp in this country under 
fresh leadership. They believe 
they can better serve the long- 
run interest of Japanese con- 
servatism by refusing to sup- 
port Kishi, the base for whose 
power has been lost in their 
judgement. 


Reshuffle Imminent 


The dissident factions pledge 
full cooperation with the pres- 
ent leadership of the Govern- 
ment and the party as far as the 


of the 1959 fiscal budget 
f concerned. 


However, voices are being 
heard in the dissident ranks 


-'Tempestuous 


By CHU SAITO 


Two impoftant events that 
took place in 1958 seem to have 
greatly affected the balance of 
power between the East and 
the West. One was the bril- 
liant success of the recent test 
of the Atlas missile 
United States, and the other 
was the no less brilliant achieve- 
ment of the U.S. atomic sub 
marine Nautilus in crossing the 
Polar sea submerged. 


The. successful. launching of 


the first American _interconti- 
nental ballistic missile, achieved 
after trailing so long in the 
wake of Russia's Sputniks, provw- 
ed that the United States had a 
dependable ICBM at: the least, 
for the most significant: fact 
about. this missile is that it has 
a good guidance system which 
none of the previous missiles 
ever had. . ' 

Unlike other ballistic missiles, 
such .as the Jypiter, whose 
mechanism depends on the 
course set before take-off,. the 
Atlas missile, during the entire 
time its engines are burning, 
is under continuous electronic 
control by means of radio sig- 
nals which are sent back and 
forth, It can thus strike close 
to target—wpithin a mile pre- 
sumably—at the ehd of a 6,000- 
mile flight: . 

An assessment made last 


us 


spring indicated.that the Rus- 
sians had substantial leads in 
more than one field of weapons. 
Now, however, the relative posi- 
tion of the United States in bal- 
listic missiles has greatly im- 


‘proved, 
in the - 


The ‘state of affairs in 1959 
is naturally expected to develop 
from this new atomic stale- 
mate. : 

Changes in NATO 

What is of great interest is 
the stand of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization in this con- 
nection, An estimate of Soviet 
forces outlined in a military re- 
port presented to the annual 
minister's meeting of NATO con- 
cluded that the Russians could 
launch a massive attack with- 
out resort to such weapons of 
mass destruction. They could 
throw, the same report said, 
one million men into a central 
European attack without neces- 
saNily, using nuclear-warheaded 
missiles, Cts 

{On the central front alone 
Western Europe faces a poten- 
tia] total of 60 Communist divi- 
sions, of which at least 40 are 
Russian. And in East Germany, 
the Russians have 20 divisions 
available, equipped with six 
thousand tanks’ and supported 


Year Seen for NATO, Asia 


by a strong tactical air force. 


In the face of such massive 
Soviet military forces, the fight- 
ing strength of NATO appears 
only too insignificant. Supreme 
Allied Commander Gen. Lauris 
Norstad is said to have insisted 
that 30 divisions equipped with 


tactical atomic weapons are the. 


minimum deterrent force that 
could hold Western Europe 
against a possible Red attack. 


‘It is a pity, however, that, his 


present available force consists 
of only 22° divisions. 

Gen., Norstad’s aim seems to 
be a highly mobile force that 
will fight with conventional and 
tactical atomic weapons and be 
able to deliver nuclear warheads 
over a broad area. However, 
the nuclear buildup of missile 
forces in NATO started as late 
as last spring, and the mem- 
ber countries are just getting 
started on their réspective pro- 
grams. It cannot be overlook- 
ed, moreover, that there have 
also been serious delays in the 
programs—mainly for financial 
reasons, 


And the ‘gravest question in 
NATO at this moment is, pre- 
sumably, the attitude of France 
which has been dragging its 
feet in accepting NATO military 
policy since Gen, de: Gaulle suf- 
fered a blow in failing to win 


support for his proposition to 
ortate within that organization 
the threecornered directorate 
of France, Britain and the 
United States, 


Emergence of Germany 


No less serious a problem was 
the lag nm West German arma- 
ment. That country at. pres- 
ent has assigned seven divisions 
to the Western defense shield, 
but their combat readiness. still 
remains limited, » 

She expects, however, accord- 
ing to her Defense - Minister 
Franz Josef Strauss, to aSsign 
two more divisions to NATO b 
December this year, and to act 
vate a total of 12 air wings by 
then—including five fighter- 
bomber, two reconnaissance, 
three air defense, and two trans- 
port wings. 

It evokes intense interest, 
thus, that West Germany ap- 

ars to be moving into the 

ATO power vacuum created 
by the withdrawal of France 


» a8 a major factor in Western 


Europe, 

Further indication of West 
Germany’s emergence a8 a con- 
tinental military, power appear- 
ed in a report that the Germans 
for the first time plan to initl- 
ate production of missiles, In- 


“=. 


formation disclosed that they 
would work with France and 
Italy to build antiaircraft mis- 
siles which will eventually be 
equipped with nuclear war 
heads, 

They are barred at present 
from making such weapons. 
The treaties under which West 
Germany was given her sover- 
eignty in 1955 listed a number 
of weapons which her people 
were not allowed to produce, 
including, of course, missiles 
and large warships and planes. 
Moreover, the Germans pled 
ed not to manufacture on their 
own soil any atomic, bacterioio- 
gical, or chemical ,weapons, 

However, there is little doubt 
the Atlantic alliance will lift 
these restrictions, the authority 
to revise which rests with the 
seven-nation Western European 
Union composed of Britain and 


‘the Benelux countries as well 


as the three nations that are 
engaged in the said joint arms 
production plan, 


New Theater of War 


Military reviewers, however, 
seem to be absolutely confident 
that the Soviet Union will not 
risk war over Berlin. ‘They feel 
that already Berlin is no long- 
er ‘the decisive point, 

The site of the cold war may 
shift, from Europe, again to 


the Middle and Nesr East and 
Southeast Asia while the worid 
is preoccupied with the fate of 
West Berlin. 


A double purpose can be de- 


‘tected in the anticipated Com- 


munist drives, First, they aim 
at separating the key capitalist 
nations in Europe and in Asia 
from prized sources of raw 
materials in these areas tq 
weaken their economies. Sec 
ondly, they aim at separating, 
politically, these key nations 
from their friends in the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia. 

Their campaign will be back- 
ed by their ambitious economic 
efforts to overtake the ‘United 
States and other capitalist na- 
tions, The new seven-year eco- 
nomic program of the Soviet 
Union enters its first year, and 
the industrial transformation of 
Communist China—perhaps the 
greatest in history—has already 
got under way. These will give 
the Communists a tremendous 
weapon in the battle to win 
over the young and rising na- 
tions of the Middle East, Asia, 
and Africa. 

The year 1959 may thus, turn 
out to be a tempestuous’ year 
for Asians—especially for the 
Japanese, who will have to e: 
counter the assaults from 5 
vie® Russia and Communist 
China at the same time, 


that Kishi should ‘ttep down as 
soon as the budget bill. is pass 
ed in late March. 

Kishi, on thé other hand, is 
expected to start in a few days 
selection of new executive - 
cials for the Government. Party 
and preparation for a related 
reshuffle in the Cabinet. 

Observers believe Kishi is 
ready to give either one of the 
two Key party ts, the Exec- 
utive rd Chairmanship or 
the Policy Board Chairmanship, 
to antimain currenters—but 
hopes to retain the post of sec- 
retary general for his own camp. 

Munenori Akagi, a faithful 
follower of Kishi, is most likely 
to replace present Secretary 4 
General Shojiro Kawashima, an- 
other Kishi man. 

The antimain current leaders 
are urging Ikeda to take ‘the 
post of the Executivé Board 
Chairman. However, Ikeda . 
himself is reported unwilling to 
take an important party post al- 
most immediately after renounc- 
ing a Cabinet chair. 

mn case Ikeda refuses the 
offer of the Executive . Board 
Chairmanship, either of the two 
senior leaders of the antimain 
current camp, Kenzo Matsu- 
mura or Shuji Masutani, is 
likely to take the post, 


Possible Results 


An over-all calculation of the 
antimain current camp on the 
coming party and | 
“housecleaning” anticipates that 
at least two of the six main &x- 
ecutive posts of the party and 
nearly a half of the 16 Cabinet 
chairs will come under their 
control. 

Tt is almost certain that as 
the result of the reshuffle both 
of the two main current. jead- 
ers, Ichiro Kono and Kawa- 
shima will be given seats in 
the Cabinet. 

However, yet to be seen is 
Kono’s response to Kishi’s de- 
cision on the party and Gov- 
ernment reshuffle, 

It is entirely possiblé for 
Kono to refuse if Kishi’s new 
policy fails to satisfy him. 

All in all, observers are 
unanimous in predicting that a 
new leadership of the Liberal- 
Democratic Party and Cabinet 
lineup cannot be but a balance 
of influence and interest among 
different intraparty factions. 

They are extremely skeptical, 
however, that this new setup, 


based on a «please-everyone 
policy, will succked-in- projong: 
ing ey the life span of 
the Kishi administration. 
But the majority of the 
Liberal-Democrats have “now 
lost faith in Kishi. The Kishi 
Cabinet would have its hands 
og just to survive and cannot 


expected to ca out posi- 
tive policies. 2h 3 


Chances are quite slim the 
election would be held in 
January. Whatever time. the 


election is held, it is almost 
certain that Kishi would be re- 
elected. . 


The antimain current faction 
has yet to decide whether to 
cast vote for Kishi, set up Ken- 
zo Matsumura as a rival can- 
didate, cast blank votes en masse 
as a nonconfidence gesture 
against Kishi, or take some other 
steps. 

Under the present circum- 

stances, Kishi’s reelection would 
not have much political signifi- 
cance. 
The undercurrents of political 
instability and a change in the 
political situation can be ex- 
pected gradually to pick up mo- 
mentum, 


Coming Diet Session 


In the course of the. Diet 
session to reconvened ‘late 
this month, the Government 
will somehow manage to have 
the 1959 budget program passed 
but it cannot hope to win the 
legislature’s approval for the 
Police Duties Law Revision Bill 
or a revised draft of the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty. Kishi’s 
pet project to legislate an anti- 
espionage law will have still 
less chance of success. 

The Kishi regime will fate a 
real political crisis if and when 
the Socialist Party presents a 
nonconfidence motion against 
the Cabinet. In such an event, 
the Tory dissidents may absent 
themselves from the Diet or 
abstain from voting in a show 
of their lack of confidence in 
Kishi’s leadership. If this 
should happen, the Liberal De- 
mocratic Party would be split 
for all practical -purposes and 
Kishi would find no alternative 
other than to dissolve the Diet. 


Even if the Kishi Adminis- 
tration manages to hobble along 
with the Diet session, the House 
of Councillors election early in 
June will present a big problem. 

Liberal-Democratic Party dis- : 
sidents, eager to find fault with 
the main current faction, are. 
now all set to direct their attack 
on Kishi if the party fails to 
add to.its present membership 


‘in the Upper Chamber. 


These elements are convinced 
that an open attack against the 
party president will not bri 
any disciplinary action now tha 
the party leaders’ grip on the 
rank and file has become so 
loose. They recall that the 
party Control Committee’s deci- 
sion last December to mete out 
disciplinary steps against intra- 
party critics of Kishi—Masa- 
nobu Tsuji and Hideji Kawasaki 
—had to be quietly withdrawn 
after it Was made with so much. 
ado. 
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ECM Gets Under Way Today 


Common Market and World Economy 


By GORO FUJISE 

The much-publicized Euro 
pean Common Market will start 
functioning Jan. 1 marking the 
first step toward economic uni- 
fication of six countries of the 
‘West—France, Italy, West Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg. 

These countries will mutually 
grant under the new system a 
10 per cent tariff reduction and 
boost their respective import 
frameworks by 20 per cent. 

The volume of imports of 
these six countries accounts for 
about 23 per cent of the world 
total or, in other words, they 
cover about one-fourth of the 
total world trade markets. As 
an import market, they roughly 
equal the sterling area and are 
even bigger than North Amer- 
ica In area. 

The economic unification of 
such a big area, therefore, 
must be said really signficant. 

The country which is show- 


. start of the common market is, 
as is genérally known, Britain. 
“To Britain, countries constitut- 
ing the common market are 
important markets as well as 
its Commonwealth nations. 


New British Pian 

Britain’s exports to the six 
ECM countries accounted for 
about 14 per cent of the total, 
while those to countries form- 
ing the Organization for Bu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation 
about 26 per cent in 1957. 


When the common market 
starts functioning, Britain will 
suffer discriminatory treatment 
in trade with its member na- 
tions and, if it joins the market 
it will lose the commercial 
rivileges it is now enjoying 
n its Commonwealth countries. 
This, it seems, is hardly pos- 
sible for Britain to endure. 


Thus, in order to enjoy treat- 
ment similar to that accorded 
the six ECM nations and to re- 
tain its privileges in its -Com- 
monwealth countries, Britain 


set up the European Free Trade 
Area. 

The ECM started functioning 
with no agreement having been 
reached as to the adjustment 
between the ECM and EFTA. 
However, it was agreed that in 
order to alleviate possible fric- 
tion with countries other than 
the ECM members, a 10 per cent 
tariff reduction will be granted 
to all members of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and a 20 per cent in- 
crease in import quota for 
OEEC members. 

Economic Bloc 

However, this is only an exX- 
pedient, and it is certain that 
an economic bloc will come into 
being with the development of 
the ECM program. What in- 
fluences will such an economic 
bloc exert on world economy? 
We have not enough space to 
mention them fully, so we will 
point out only the highlights. 


ing the deepest concern in the has come out with a plan to Firstly, it is necessary for us 


By THE ANALYST 


In general, business trends 
during the year 1959 are ex- 
pected t) go somiething like 
this—from stagnancy to over-all 
bottoming out, to slow climbing 
out, and finally a definite shift 
to a recovery process from 
about fall. 

Some anticipate an ideal 
situation of, “prosperity with- 
out inflation.” However, all this 
is on the condition that the 
American business’ situation 
will continue with the favorable 
trend throughout the year, 
and hinging on this, world busi- 
ness recovery will take place 
including Western Europe, and 
Southeast Asia to some extent. 

In short, 1958 was a year of 
business and economic adjust- 
ment, 1959 will see a definite 
shift to economic growth, and 
1960 will proceed to real and 
regular 


growth. 

According to the Government 
outlook, gross national product 
and industrial production will 
up 55 and 6.1 per cent respec- 
tively during the fiscal year 
1959-60. And the balance of pay- 
ments is slated to reveal a 
rather mild surplus of $160 
million because of. the big rise 
in import. 


consumption, rise in inventory 
investment, sidewise price 
trend, upping of fiseal loans and 
investments, employment rise, 
ete. 


_ Some try to tone down the 


optimism, but admit that re- 
cent signs do permit an outlook 
which. is fairly buoyant, al- 
though the upward props are 
quite seasonal, spotty and con- 
tain much that is unstable. The 
question is, will there be enough 
steam to cause a regular up- 
trend. This question is raised 
because the various indicators 
for economic grewth are not 
completely out of the stagnant 
stage. Production, shipment and 
inventory trends are yet un- 
stable. ‘ Proper correlation of 
these has not yet been worked 
out. 

Moreover, prolongation of the 
money easing . trend even 
through the fourth quarter of 
the current fiscal year (Janu- 
ary-March 1959) means that 
commercial banks will have a 
big reserve. The Bank of Japan 
is already ee of credit 
curbs. 

New Year Factors 


Some factors upon which the 
business trend during this year 
will himge on are; (a).the boom 
impact or reserve is peter- 
ing out, which means that cor- 
porations have about reached the 
limit on boom accumulation for 
maintaining surplus equipment, 
employment and wages. Adjust- 
ments may slow.up consump- 
tion, (b) the upping of business 
liquidity depending on. the 
tempo and range of business 
adjustments which are still in 
process, (c) export trend and 


size of fiscal loans and invest- 


ments and other Government 


malization 


Business Outlook for 1959 


outlays and (d) tempo of world 
business recovery. 


At least, the monetary man- 
agers are expected to continue 
with the restrictive policy in 
order to put the finishing touch- 
es to the business adjustment 
process, that is, to work for 
basic and qualitative business 
improvement. 


The much mooted cut in the 
official discount rate is expect- 
ed early in the year, but not 
for business boosting. The aim 
will be to push financial nor- 
further as well as 
for a flexible monetary policy. 


Growth vs. Stability 

This leads to the basic econo- 
mic problem for Japan, not only 
for this year but for the future 
as well, namely, growth vs. 
stability. This issue is also 
related to the question of do. 
mestie balance vs. international 
balance. The ideal offcoufée, is 
to achieve a high level of stable 
or balanced growth. But this 
is most difficult for Japan. 


The basis for sound economic. 


growth in the long run is econo- 
mic stability through currency 
stability—that is, “prosperity 
without inflation.” In other 
words, to achieve growth with- 
out inflation it is necessary to 
curb excesses in time through 
appropriate fiscal and monetary 
measures. Past experiences in 
Japan tend to underwrite the 
view that growth based on stab- 
ility is safer and sounder. 


In a nutshell, the basic econo- 
mic precess for the year 1959 
should be “process for recov- 
ery” and not “process to boom.” 


to know the real nature of the 
common market. ECM is simi- 
lar to the British Commonwealth 
economic bloc that came into 
being as a result of the Ottawa 
conference of 1932 in that it pro- 
vides special preferential treat- 
ment to its member , nations. 

However, there is a big differ- 
ence in the motives wherefore 
the two economic blocs came 
into existence. The British 
Commonwealth economic bloc 
Was formed as an economic 
policy to counter the world 
economic panic of 1930's, while 
ECM was created with a view 
to expanding western European 
economy. 

For the six ECM nations 
which lie between the economic 
spheres of the United States and 
Soviet Russia, it waa necessary 
to seek a big market which 
would enable them to conduct 
mass production through the 
maximum use of new industrial 
techniques. Thus, they have 
planned to remove tariff barriers 
among them through the for- 
mation of a common market. 

ECM is. primarily aimed at 
economic development in its 
area and not at forcing discri- 
minatory treatment on coun- 
tries outside it. Such a basic 
objective must never be neglect- 
ed in future. 

GATT Survey 

Secondly, the influences the 
common market may possibly 
exert on werid economy will 
vary according to the change 
of economic conditions in the 
world, 

The GATT Secretariat an- 
nounced a survey entitled “The 
Possible Impact of the Europe- 
an Economic Community, in 
Particular the Common Market, 
upon World Economy” in De- 
cember 1957. 

The survey estimated that the 
impact of the common market 
upon world economy wouid be 
great when world economy was 
on a backslide, that is, when 
prices and trade were on the 
downtrend, and would be negli- 
gibly small in time of boom. 
The GATT survey cited various 
instances that endorsed this es- 
timate. 

Conditional Beneficiaries 

Thirdly, the influences of the 
common market on world eco 
nomy will differ depending 
upon whether it achieves its ob- 
jectives or not. 

The basic aim of the common 
market, as was mentioned 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


Liberty and Peace are two of the most cherished desires of all mankind. We 
firmly believe that Japan is contributing to the preservation of these two ideals by 


adhering to the principles of the United Nations. In 1958 the world was shaken 


by international issues centering in the Near and Middle East and we are proud . e 
that Japan did everything in her power to alleviate the tensions that resulted. 


Nobusuke Kishi 


At home we were also exposed to 
domestic tensions but succeeded in | 
our policy of protecting democratic 


processes 


'.We shall continue to exert every 
effort toward stabilizing Japan's 
political and economic life and hope 
that 1959 will be even brighter in 


through parliamentary 


procedure. We are especially grate- 
ful and proud that our economic 
stabilization policy was rewarded 
with success 
this respect 
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above, is to achieve economic 
development of its member na- 
tions through technical renova- 
tion. Imports of the six mem- 
ber nations will naturally in- 
crease, if their economy takes 
an upward turn. 


About 30 to 40 per cent of 
each of the member nations 
comprise those from other 
member nations. ‘Therefore, it 
is clear that if its economy im- 
proves its imports, both from 
the ECM area and outside it, 
will increase. 


According te an ECE survey, 
countries exporting oil and 
metals to ECM nations will en- 

joy an export boom. Tie 
some, predicted such coun- 
tries will comprise “dollar coun- 
tries” in Latin America, oil- 
producing countries in the Mid- 
die East and colonies of west- 
ern European countries. 

French Exchange Rate 

Fourthly, it will be one of the 
important keys to the smooth 
functioning of the BCM whether. 
France, considered the weak 
point of the BCM, will maintain 
its new exchange rate (cut to 
493.7. francs to the dollar), 
whether Britain, West Germany 
and other West European coun- 
tries, which enforced the free 
convertibility of their curren- 
cies Dec. 29, can continue to en- 
force it, and whether the Euro- 

an Monetary Agreement 
(EMA), which has replaced the 
EPU, will function smoothly. 

Lastiy, In a long-range view, 
it must not be forgotten that 
the competitive power of the 
six ECM member nations will 
increase if the common market 
plan succeeds, This is specially 
significant for Japan. 


Japan's exports to the six 
countries account for about 4 
per cent of the total. Therefore, 
it can be said that for Japan 
ECM jis an export rival rather 
than an export market. 
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a deck 1959 promises to be a good one for Japanese exports to the United States, 
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Among 


the latest Japanese products to advance into the American market are passenger automobiles, 
some of which are shown above on arrival at the port of San Francisco. waey ap Se 
+ medium-size sedans manufactured by the Toyota Motor Co. 


Need for New Policies 


On Trade, Cooperation 


By A STAFF WRITER 


Even the most skeptical 
would not fail to be impressed 
with the great growth potential 
of the Japanese economy spec- 
tacularly’ demonstrated over 
the 14 postwar years. 

However, more ingenuity and 
caveful planning are called for 
to. successfull meet major 
challenges. w to feed the 
mouths of 90 million and 
absorb a yearly new addition 
of one million to the labor force 
in productive fields are the 
most serious of these chal- 
lenges. 

For Japan with its limited 


Good Year 


Predicted 


For Oriental Business 


By JOSEPH Z. REDAY 


(Far East Manager, Amcel Co., 
Corporation 

Generally I would expect busi- 
néss around the Orient to pick 
up a little during the coming 
year. This is a fairly safe pre- 
diction, first because columnists 


always guess that business will 


improve, and second because 


business has been not so good 2 


during 1958. There could be 
some spectacular . pickups, and 
there could also be some pretty 
drastic shifting of trade which 
could provoke a dismal year. I 
do not look for either of them in 
1959, however—maybe in ‘60. 


First of all, the American eco- 
nomy seems set to enjoy a good 
year in 1959; without a new 
boom but well away from the 
recession of 1957 and early 1958. 
As the American economy goes, 
so go a lot of the trading econo- 
mies of the Free World, and 
particularly that of Japan and 
such other countries of the Ori- 
ent as the Philippines. 

Big Export to U.S. 

I look for Japanese exports to 
the United States to grow lustily 
through the year, and by the 
end of 1959\.I would expect 
Japan's sales in the American 
market to do a real break- 
through and hit levels neither 
Japan nor America ever dream- 
ed of. 


I base this not on prospective 
sales of the old bete noire of 
textiles, canned tuna and so on, 
but oh the new and insatiable 
demand of American for things 


} Oriental and the new ability of 


Japan to make and sell all sorts 
of. good quality manufactures. 


As a trader and sometime eco- 
nomist, I have not been so im- 
pressed in years by anything in 
the world of merchandising as 
I was by the crowds 10 deep all 
over the sidewalk on Fifth 
Avenue and 46th Street in New 
York when Takashimaya opened 
its branch store last October. 
From a merchant's point of 
view, this looked to me like 
sinking the pick in the mother 
lode. — 


Based on a good export year, 
I think Japan's internal eco- 
nomy will firm up and I think 
that prices of such things as 
depressed textiles will continue 
up. As in the United States, Ja- 


plant, made at the cost of near- 
ly bankrupting a lot of com- 
panies over the past few years. 
As in the United States, this 
big investment provoked a re- 
cession by coming too , fast. 
Within the next year, however, 


iit should start paying off. 


Other Predictions 


I would look for Japan's big- 
gest problems tradewise to lie 
in the competition from dump- 
ed Red Chinese products. I look 
eventually also for more rather 
than less trade discrimination 
and artificial barriers around 
the world, but I do not expect 
them to grow sharply in 1959. 

Japan's terms of trade should 
remain favorable through 1959, 
with prices of raw materials 
continuing low compared to 
those of manufactures, but I 
would expect. the terms to be- 
gin shifting during the year. 


I look. for rice to remain 
fairly cheap around the Orient, 


| mot because bumper crops are 


now the will of mother nature, 
but because every country of 
the Orient has more fertilizer 


availability than it did a year 


pan ‘has a big investment in” 


Inc, affiliate of the Celanese 


of America) 


go, and chemical fertilizers 
eem to be the reason for the 
new good crop years every 
year. 


Good Outlook for Taiwan 


Outside Japan, I would an- 
ticipate Taiwan to have the best 
rience economically in 
1959, 
sounder and better managed 
economy than most others and 
can make progress faster. With 
the new single exchange rate 
to stimulate trade, and the 
coherent’ industrial plant ex- 
pansion which has been going 
on on the -island, I see no rea- 
son why Taiwan's gross pro- 
duct could not increase by 10 
per cent and its trade by 15 
per cent or more in the course 
of the coming year. 

Taiwan also might achieve an 
economic breakthrough and so 
something spectacular by the 
end of the year. I base this on 
my feeling that if the China 
Reds will quiet down in the 
Taiwan Strait, sooner or later 
the Free World’s investment 
money will discover what an 
attractive place Taiwan is to 
make money. At that time this 
small island could literally be 
made over in a hurry. 

In Korea, quite a large in- 
crease in national product is 
quite possible, considering the 
amount of American aid money 
being put into capital projects. 
Korea’s export trade also could 
easily go up by 40 or 5O per 
cent if enough effort is put into 
it, 

The trouble is that the eco- 
nomic base in Korea is still so 
low that such percentage in- 
creases do not mean too much 
within any one year period. A 
comparable increase must go on 
for at least the next five or six 
years for the Korean economy 
to show signs of getting on its 
feet. I do not know at all if 
such a sustained improvement 
can take place. 

Turning-Point in P.I. 

I would guess that in the 
Philippines, some sort of turn- 
ing point will be reached in 
1959. Although President Gar- 
cia is a distinguished opinion to 
the contrary, I sort of expéct 


simply because it has a- 


natural resources and narrow 
land area, the sole hope for 
continued economic progress ‘s 
trade and economic coopera- 
tion with other countries. 

There is a growing realiza- 
tion among business and Gov- 
ernment leaders of the neces- 
sity to reformulate trade pol- 
icies, push forward economic 
cooperation projects even more 
vigorously and gear diplomacy 
to such over-all eco 
jective of the country. 

3 Major Phases 

Japan’s international trade 
has experienced three major 
stages of development in the 
postwar period. 

During the first phase, a 
meager flow of goods with other 
countries took place under a 
strict control by the Occupation 
authorities. In the second 
period lasting until around 1953 
Japan conducted trade with 
other countries under a multi- 
tude of cumbersome trade 
agreements with individual 
foreign countries. 

Japan is now at a free trade 
stage. Trends observable in the 
world trade scene today, how- 
ever, warrant no optimism for 
the future. 

A disequilibrium of an omi- 
nous nature is being developed 
in the trade balances and eco- 
nomic standard between the 
advanced countries in West and 
underdeveloped countries’ in 
Southeast Asia, Near and Mid- 
die East, and Central and South 


rica. 

The underdeveloped countries 
are, without major exception, 
suffering from worsening dollar 
shortages chiefly due to drains 
from their too ambitious devel- 
opment programs. 

This, together with the trend 
of European trade powers to- 
ward the formation of a region- 
al trade bloc, may again bank- 
rupt the ideal of Free World 
trade as in the thirties. 

The need has never been 
greater than today for world 
leaders to understand problems 
of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Japan's trade with Asian na- 
tions is of a type characteristic 
of Japanese foreign trade, name- 
ly import of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and export of manu- 
factured goods. 

The foreign exchange position 
of the Asian nations has been 
aggravated for the past few 
years due partly to a decrease in 
Japan’s rice purchases from 
them and partly to their in- 
active export of raw materials 
to the advanced countries. Some 
of these nations have sought 
credits from Japan. ; 

Under such circumstances, 
these nations began to evince 
interest in “economic unity 
among the Asian countries” on 
the occasion of the inauguration 
. the European Common Mar- 

et. 

A sign of this trend is the 
Asian trade promotion confer- 
ence, scheduled’ to be opened in 
Bangkok on Jan. 8 this year in 
accordance with a Japanese pro- 


that the peso might well be de- posal. 


valued in 1959. If it is, and if 
at the same time a determined 
start is made on effective money 
management, the Philippines 
could begin to make'the sort 
of economic progress which its 
rich resources warrant. 

At any rate I expect the Phil- 
ippines to draw closer to Japan 
in 1959, and that can only be 
good for both countries’ econo- 
mies, particularly that of the 
Philippines. 

It seems to me that Hongkong 
will continue to thrive in its 
own way, and to continue to 
solve its economic problems in 
its own free and efficient man- 
ner. I do not see much change 
in politics in the Far East dur- 
ing the year, and that is Hong- 
kong’s chief hazard.. I expect 
Hongkong to enlarge its light 
manufacturing industry and 
with dapan to increase its sales 
in the American market. 

Altogether it looks like a pret- 
ty good year coming up for us 
traders, and I expect to enjoy 
it... 1 close my predictions 
with this wholly extraneous one 
that I also fully expect the 
powers that be in the world of 
“Sumo” to make “Asashio” a 
Yokozana. I've been his fan for 
years and they are going to rim 
1959 for me if they don’t. 


The conference will provide 
Japan with a chance of further. 
ing a trend in favor of creation 
of either an “Asian Common 
Market” or an “Asian Payment 
Union.” 

For this purpose, Japan needs 
to replace barley, which it has 
imported from- the United 
States, Australia and other na- 
tions to the annual amount of 
500,000 to 600,000 tons, with rice 
from various Asian countries. 

This switchover in food im- 
ports wil' probably come up as 
a concrete issue of the Japanese 
trade with Asian nations during 
this vear. 


Trade With Communist 
Nations 

The biggest issue is the re- 
opening ‘of trade with Commu- 
nist China, in which both par- 
ties started to show interest of 
late. The trade relations which 
were abruptly severed because 
of political involvements, may 
be restored in the near future 
by efforts of the two countries 
but, on the other hand, may 
never be if the two parties in- 
sist on being sentimental. 

It is predicted that it will 
take another vear to re-establish 
commercial ties with Peiping, 
if Japan passes up the chance 


early next year, some time be- Prime 


ob- balanced trade 


tween late March, when the cur- 
rent Diet session adjourns, and 
June, when the House of Coun- 
cillors elections are scheduled 
to take place. 

Another point which should 
be noted here is that mueh Is 
said but little done about ex- 
panding trade with the Soviet 
Union and other East Buropean 
nations. ; 

Although the Communists’ 
system is not 
acceptable to Japan, which fa- 
vors free trade, Japan should 
take some administrative meas- 
ures to ease restrictions on for- 
eign currency allocation, if she 
hopes to import more Russian 


goods. 

Trade With South America 

Here we can see a typical ex- 
ample of the drawbacks of 
Japan’s free trade policy which 
was adopted in 1954. Until 
then annual Japanese exports 
to Brazii and Argentina totaled 
$170 million, but today almost 
no exports are made ‘to these 
countries, who cannot afford 
settlement because of the un- 
favorable trade balance and 
lack ‘of foreign currency. 
. Although the two countries 
desire reopening of trade on an 
open account system, the 
Finance Ministry has strongly 
objected to it lest Japan incur 
trade debts. 
' The Finance officials should 
remember the trade situation 
in Europe, where West Gemany 


eventually monopolized the mar- 


kets by risking debts and Bri- 
tain lost out because it was 
afraid of debts. 

This year will be the decidi 
point as to whether Japan wil 
ge markets in Latin Amer- 


Article 35 of GATT 


When Japan was accepted by 
GATT in 1955, 14 nations in- 
voked Article 35. The Govern- 
ment plans to open negotiations 
for abolition of this invocation 
when the 15th general conven- 
tion of GATT nations is held 
in Tokyo this autumn. 

Emphasis of the negotiations 
will be directed toward Euro 

nations—Britain, France, 
Austria and the Benelux coun- 
tries—and efforts will be made 
to persuade the six Euro 
Market nations and 14 Euro- 
pean Free Trade area nations 
to refrain from discriminating 


against Japan. 
Economic tion 
An increasing number of 
Southeast Asian countries are 
asking Japan for loans to tide 
over their foreign currency 
shortage. 


Last year, Japan agreed to 
provide a ¥18,000 million loan 
and another $10 million loan to 
India and a $47,800,000 loan to 
the Philippines. Similar re- 
quests for loans are expected 
this year from Burma, Indonesia, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. 

A ot type of economic co- 
operation is ey to emerge 
this year in the form of rep- 
arations in consumer goods as 
a means of alleviating the for. 
eign currency crisis i the 
Southeast Asian countries. 

However, Japan's independent 
economic cooperation plan has 
a definite limitation due to the 
financial capacity of the Japa- 
nese economy. In this sense, 
the economic cooperation back- 
ed by U.S. economic assistance 
should be considered. 

The United States is now plan- 


ning to inerease its finaricial aid © 


by about $225 million in con- 
nection with the existing $600 
million Development Loan 
Fund. West.Germany is report- 
ed to be ready for starting eco- 
nomic cooperation with South- 
east Asian countries, utilizing 
the active policy of the United 
States. 

-There are strong indications 
that the~Southeast Asian mar- 
ket will be monopolized by 
powerful West German mer- 
chants if Japan persists in inter- 
esting herself in the Asia Devel- 
opment Fund, which has little 
possibility of materializing at 
the present stage. 

It - highly desirable that 
Japan’s economic cooperation. 
policy ean be promoted on 
the foundation of the ¥5,000 
million Southeast Asia Coopera- 
tion Fund of the Japan Export 
Bank and of the U.S. aid fund,’ 
When this policy is carried out 
smoothly, it will also pave the 
way for the establishment of 
the Southeast Asia Department 
Fund project advocated by 
Nobusuke KishL 
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(1959 World Symposium 


- Forecast of International Events in New Year 


By The Associated Press 
Germany, Scandinavia 
The Most dangerous East- 

West tussle since the Korean 
War faces the world in 1959 
over the future of Berlin and 
the two Germanys. A miscaleu- 
lation by either side could set 
of world war Ill. 


There is nervousness among 
-the Germans, but hope that a 
peaceful settiement will be 
found. It is believed neither 
East rior West wants war. 

The Hines- appear rigidly 
drawn for the opening months: 

The Western Powers will re- 
sist Russia’s efforts to drive 
"them out of West Berlin. They 
-will make it clear they will 
“fight with an escorted airlift to 


Russia and Communist East 
Germany will keep up their 
demand to make West Berlin a 
demilitarized free city. At least 
until after Nikita Khrushchev 
topples any opposition in the 
January congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Spring probably will see 
negotiations on some level be- 
tween the Russians and the 
West. There may be counter- 
from the Western 


from a summit conference. Or 
Khrushchev could create a di- 
version elsewhere and give up 
trying to win Berlin, as Stalin 
had to do in 1949. 

In Scandinavia, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark will remain 
politically and economically 
stable. But in Finland a strug- 
gie is brewing to ward off Rus- 
sian’ economic and politica) in- 
filtration. 


Eastern Europe 


“aw The Soviet Union tightened 
political and economic con- 
trols on its east European sate)- 
lites In 1958 and the prospect 
for 1950 is more of the same. 

Most of the political freedoms 
gained by the Hungarian re- 
volt and the Polish upheaval of 
1956 are gone. Moscow is draw- 
ing the east bloc closer trad-- 
wise through the youve of its 
council for mutual econamic as- 
sistance, and at the same time 
prodding its red allies to renew- 
ed political and economic en- 
ve ! against Yugoslavia. 

e yearend situation: 

Poland—Ties with the Soviet 
bloc nations which loosened 
two years ago when the coun- 
try embarked on an “indepen- 
dent road to socialism” are pro- 
gressively tightening. At the 
same time relations with the 
United States and other West- 
ern countries get worse. Iritreas- 
ing control of the press is fore- 
seen. 
Hungary — The Communist 
regime, though still backed by 
a Russian occupation army, 
probably will try to maintain 
an improved living standard. 
The country’s revolt-shattered 
economy has improved, but 
trials arising from the revolt 
continue. . 

Romania-Bulgaria — Penal 
codes have been sharpened with 
numerous executions for thiev- 


aD 


ery and cotruption.  Advocat- 
ing of neutralism is not a capi 
tai crime in Romania. 


Czechoslovekia—Remains the 
quietest of the satellites with 
continuing arrests and trials of 
alleged pro-Western subversives 
keeping the lid on. 


Yugoslavia—President Tito, 
recisting increased political aid 
economic pressure from the 
Soviet bloc, hopes for new 
Western credits, expanded cn 
operation with neutralists an‘ 
ties with Western Social Demo- 
crats. 


Soviet Union 


The Soviet Union intends te 
come through 1958 stronger 
than ever. The West is again g> 
ing to find the Soviets hard to 
deal with. ~* 


The Kremlin has started the 
ball rolling by demanding an 
end to upation of West Ber- 
lin by May 27 — that Is six 
months after Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev’s Thanksgiving Day 
announcement that the viet 
Union demands a change in 
Germany. 


The nation is bolstered by a 
bumper 1958 harvest and by 
continued political and scienti- 
fic. successes. 


It seems certain Premier 
Khrushchev will strengthen 
his already powerful position 
through the 2ist Communist 
Party Congress summoned for 
Jan. 27, 

It is certain that his campaign 
to overtake the West in indus- 
trial and agricultural produ-- 
tion and eventually in living 
standards will continue at full 
. 


peed. 

Politically the Soviet Union 
enters 1959 at the head of a 
strong, united group of Com- 
munist countries, excepting 
only Yugoslavia. 

The campaign to widen Soviet 
influence im Asia and Africa 
will continue. More propaganda 
and economic guns may 
trained on Latin America in a 
new effort to break the solid 
pro-Western front there. 

The Kremlin will press its ef- 
forts to keep the Western worl 
on the defensive and thus reap 
the harvest of propaganda, bene- 
fits from uncommitted areas, 


Western Europe ) 


The new year may be.the 
year of Western Europe's sec- 
ond summit conference since 
the war, 


Some diplomats gee no other 
oe Way to tackle the Ber- 
in issue and the problem of 
divided. Germany's future. 

So, the feeling is strong in 
West European capitals that a 
new summit meeting is coming 
—probably in the summer and 
almost certainly in Europe. 

Though little came out of the 
Geneva Conference of 1955, 
many Europeans believe an- 
other parley of East-West gov- 
ernment chiefs would lessen 
the chances of war. 

In the economic field, West 
Europe may. have a war of its 
own unless a compromise agre?- 


Greetings From Kansai 


By KUREO SASABE 


* 


President, Nagoya Chamber of Commerce 


A Happy New Year to every 
e 


It is a matter for great felicita- 
that Japan's economic 
world is beginning to show 
&gns of emerging from a re 
cession, 
. The year 1959 
. boost the com- 
mercial founda- 
tion of the Na- 


promises to 


ya district. 
he muché 
awaited con- 


struction of the Bi 
Tokai Iron and Bm 
Steel Co. Ltd. Him 
the expansion 
and renovation 
of the seaside 
industrial zone 
and the com 


Sasabe 
struction. of the Meishin and 


Meishi highways will contri- 
bute immeasurably to economic 
expansion in the years to come 

I returned Dec, 11-from a 50- 


‘| could 


day inspection tour of Euro 
countries as 
vernment trade delegation 
and brought back many valu- 
able pointers on our future 
trade policies toward Europe. 

The mations of Europe are 
now enjoying prosperity and 
economic stability. From what 
see, they are also 
anxious to know about the con- 
ditions and products of Japan, 

I came back with the convic 
tion that Europe could become 
a promising market for Japan 
if Japan strives for mutual pros- 
perity by exporting fine pro- 
ducts and fostering cultural ex- 
change, programs. 

I am. resolved to bear in mind 
the unexpectedly high expecta- 
tion placed in Japan by the 
world and by Japan in the 
Nagoya district, and continue 
efforts for economic develop- 
ment and elevation of the living 
standard, 


~* 


head of @ 


ment is reached on a free trade 
area. 


Economic ministers will at- 
tempt at a meeting, Jan, 15 to 
break the free trade deadlock. 
Britain and some others are op- 
posing quota and tariff restric- 
tions to be levied on outsiders 
by the six common market na- 
tions—France, West Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands 
and Luxemburg. 


National elections may pro 
vide the big news of 1959 in 
Britain. In France people will 
still be hoping for a miracle to 
to end the 4-year-old war in Al 
geria. 

Premier Amintore Fanfani's 
shaky Italian government will 
face growing internal dissen- 
sion and labor unrest and 
Spain will continue to wrestle 
with inflation. 

Despite hepes for a concrete 
East.West agreement in Geneva 
for outlawing of nuclear weap- 
ons tests, it is questionable 
that one will be forthcoming. 


Middle East 


You can be eure of one thing 
in 1959— the fires of violence 
will burn bright again in the 
Middle East. 

The only question is: will the 
flames sparked by hatred and 
intrigues break out im isolated 
fashion or ignite a major war? 

Trouble lurks in Iraq, in en- 
circled Jordan and along the 
tinder box Arab-Israeli armistice 
line. 

In Lebanon, the Moslem and 
Christian halves of the popula- 
tion enter the year with an un- 
easy and “He ag, Andee 

Gamal Abdel Nasser, strong- 
man architect of the Unite’ 
Arab Republic linking Bgypt 
and Syria, remains the idol of 
the Arab masses. His star still 
rises. But he faces many serious 
problems: He must continue to 
pull rabbits from the hat. Com- 
munists and other leftists are 
riding tall in the saddle. Be- 


be tween*them and nationalist ad- 


herents of Nasser sits Premier 
Abdel Karim Kassem, the argny 
brigadier who engineered the 
coup d'etat that killed young 
King Feisal and Premier Nuri 
Said and switched Iraq from a 
monarchy to a republic, 

Jordan's King Hussein is sti'l 
beset by Nasserism and shortage 
of cash. If one doesn’t topple 
him from his shaky throne, the 
other might. 

Sudan enters the new year 
with the Middle East's newest 
military regime. It has promis- 
ed to restore power to the civi- 
lians, but that remains to be 
seen. 

Israel authorities, though ever 
on guard against the possibi- 
lity of a new clash with their 
Arab neighbors, look to the 
new year optimistically. Oneybig 
factor is an improvement in 
trade and other relations with 
some Asian-African nations. 


Africa 


Vast regions of French Cen- 
. tral and West Africa will move 


eta 


Prime Minister Kishi raises his glass in a toast to 1959, a year 


which seems likely to be a crucial one for both himself and 

his party. The two big political events of the new year will be 

the nomination of a new party president and the elections for 
half the members of the House of Councillors. 


attacks from Cairo. In Moroc- 
co, another former French pro- 
tectorate, a power struggle be- 
tween moderate king Mohamed 
V and nationalistic parties will 
create unrest. 

In South Africa, the national- 
ist government of Prime Minis- 
ter Henrik Verwoerd is firmly 
in power for the next four 
years. He undoubtedly will try 
to meet growing restlessness by 
seeking to perfect and entrench 
the Government's apartheid _pol- 
icy of separate development 
for whites and blacks, 


China, Southeast Asia 


Economic crisis, in assorted 
shapes and sizes, face this quar- 
ter of the globe in the year 
ahead. 

From China’s communism to 
the capitalism of some South- 
east Asia nations, the problem 
is the same—not en pro- 
duction and little or no money 
in the bank. 

Each nation is tackling the 
problem in its own way. Com- 
munist China is forcing millions 
into regimented. people’s com- 
munes to coerce more and 
more work out of them, the in- 
evitable price—growing discon- 
tent. 

Nationalist China can keep a 
precariously even keel as long 
as U.S.,.aid continues. But 
prices are soaring. . : 

South Korea expects a bitter 
struggle over a curtailment of 
civil rights, which President 
Syngman Rhee’s Government 
contends is necessary to fight 
an increasing flow of spies from 
the North. There is unrest over 
selection of an heir to Rhee, 83. 

The Philippines lives from 
day to day with the specter of 
currency devaluation and no so- 
lution yet in sight for increas- 


steadily and for the most part ng unemployment and infla- 


= toward autonomy in 
1959. Algeria will remain a trou- 
ble spot. 

Premier De Gaulle’s big gam- 
ble last August opened the wa 
to peaceful evolution of France's 
wide-spread possessions south 
of the Sahara, where insurgent 
nationalism threatened. 

Reject France’s new constitu 
tion and become independent 
immediately, or accept it and 
become semi-autonomous in a 
French community, he said. 

Only, one country, 
broke cleanly’ from France. 
Now worried President Sekou 
Toure, faced with a shortage of 
trained administrators and 
technicians, is seeking new ties 
to bolster his position. Guinea 
and Ghana, formerly the Brit- 
ish Gold Coast, are moving to- 
ward union. 

Much of the rest of French 
Africa is taking up De Gaulle’s 
offer. to join the new French 
community. The ¢ommunity will 
be closely linked with Paris, 
but individual states run local 
affairs. 

In Tunisia, a former French 

rotectorate, President 

ourguiba’s once firm political 
wer will continue uncertaia 
ause of a weak economy and 


din 


Guinea, 


Habib- 


‘tio 

Inflation is rampant in Indo- 
nesia. The cost of living climbs 
steadily in Thailand, Newly in- 
dependent Malaya is desperate- 
ly seeking foreign capital in its 
struggle to industrialize, 

Malaya’s 10-yearold war 
against Communist guerrillas 
is largely over, with authorities 
estimating only 900 of the ori- 
ginal 11,000 Red jungle fighters 
are left. 


' South Asia 


More than ever before, South 
Asia’s governments of the right 
and left will be judged side by 
side in 1959 on their ability to 
cope with backwardness and po- 
verty.. It may be a year of poli- 
tical decision for millions, 

Pakistan and Burma are en- 
terfng the year undef military 
dictatorships; Ceylon under 
emergency rule which has last- 
ed nearly a year. 

Nepal will get fits first consti- 
tution and probably undertake 
the monumental task of holding 
an election among people who 
are only 5 per cent literate. 
India and Afghanistan will con- 
tinue straddling the east-west 
fence. 

A Kashmir settlement re- 


mains unlikely. But there’s a 
genuine chance that India and 
Pakistan will settle their old and 
bitter dispute over who gets 
how much water from the In- 
dus river system. 


India will again send out 
emissaries in quest of foreiga 
aid. With 650 million dollars 
still needed for her second five- 
year plan. She'll also send spe- 
cialists to Red China to see 
whether the backyard furnace 
method could help solve her 
own steel production problems. 


With good weather and the 
good intentions of President 
Ayub Khan, Pakistan may feed 
herself for the first time in 
years. There'll be more housing, 
lower prices and a more realis- 
tic approach to economic prob- 


Bufma looks forward to the 
return of constitutional govern- 
ment early in the year. Ceylon 
can expect emergency rule to be 
lifted for the first time since 


the Tamil-Sinhalese o 
riots of May 1958. 

- Latin America 

Dark clouds are ahead for 


most. Latin American lands, be- 
set by economic ills and political 
turbulence. But there are high 
hopes of at least some recovery 
in 1959. 


For instance, optimists consid- 
er substantial benefits will come 
from the discussions of a “Com- 
mittee of 21” from the 21 re- 
publics that has been threshing 
out in Washington such pet pr-- 
jects as a common market, 
more U.S. aid for industrial 
growth and increased technical 
assistance. 


Though some delegates say 
the United States is still throw- 
ing cold water on many Latin 
ideas, the committee will meet 
again in May, probably in Bue- 
nos Aires, to follow through. 

Communists delighted by the 
stoning of Vice President Nixo 
in Lima and Caracas last spring 
may find 1959 a bjeak year in 
many spots. | 

Voters in four nations—Chile, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Venezuela 
—shunned Red-backed candi- 
dates and generally showed a 
sharp turn to the right. This 
forecasts less Government inter- 
vention and more austerity for 
many Latin people, 

In Cuba, blood still flows in 
the struggle of Fidel Castro's re- 
bels to unseat the Fulgencio 
Batista regime. It will go on, 
though a new president takes 
over in February. 

In Argentina, President Ar- 
turo Frondizi is struggling to 
bring economic order out of 
chaos. He wants to boost oil 
production with foreign Nelp, 
largely from U,S.. companies. 
Frondizi flies to Washington in 
January to see President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mexico is a bright spot: That 
nation faces the new year with 
a new President. Adolfo Lopez 


Mateos, litical tranquility, 
money in the bank and booming 
industries, : 


Elections for New Yea 


Highlighted by Upper House Polling This Summer 


The year 1959 will see a series 
of public election, including one 
for half the members of- the 
House of Councillors, from 
spring to early summer. 

Ushering in the election sea- 
son will be the chbice of pre- 
fectural governors and assem- 
blymen and mayors and assem- 
blymen of five big cities schedul- 
ed for - 23. Their terms of 
office will expire between April 
1 to May 30. 


The election of mayors of 
cities, towns and villages as well 
as heads and assemblymen of 
special wards will come next on 
April 28. 


The date of election of half 
the members of the 250-seat 
Upper House whose term of 
service is to expire on May 2, 
has not been set. The election 
for 125 new Councillors, how- 
ever, will be held between June 
2 and 5 pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Article 32 of the blic 
Office Election Law. 


With only three months left 
before the election season sets 
in, people in political circles in 
Japan are now busy preparing 
themselves for the elections, 
such as fixing plans for party 
conventions and local stumping. 

The Government-sponsored 
bill for revision of the Police 
Duties Law not only threw the 
Diet into a chaos but also caus- 
ed a remarkable cha in the 
internal conditions various 
political parties. 


It gave rise to another intra- 
party conflict between the 
leadership and antileadership 
factions of the ruling Libera!- 
Democratic Party. The wrangl- 
ing, it is expected, will gain 
further momentum over the 
proposed revision of the Japan- 
U.S. Security Pact, compilation 
of the national budget for 1959 
y choice of new party presi- 

ent. 


The Opposition Socialists, on 
the other hand, are seeking a 
chance to build up their party 
strength, capitalizing on the 
mounting factional strife in the 
Government party. 


It can be presumed, therefore, 
the coming elections will in- 
volve a bitter Government-Op- 
position fight from the very 
outset. 

The focus of the forthcoming 
Upper House election is whe- 
ther the Liberal-Democrats will 
win two-thirds of the seats 
necessary for proposing a con- 
stitutional revision and whether 
the Socialists get more than one- 
third of the seats enough to 
check it. 


Should the Government party 
fail to win the majority in the 
coming election, the chance to 


propose a constitutional revi- holds 


sion, which is the long-cherish- 
ed hope of Prime Minister No- 
busuke Kishi, may not come to 
it again. 

The Liberal-Democrats, there- 
fore, are going to fight the elec: 
tion most effectively by minimiz- 
ing the number of their official 
party candidates, while the So- 
cialists will put up about 90 
party candidates for the elec- 
tion. 

‘On May 2 the term of office 
for the Councillor’s post will ex- 
pire for 67 or more than half 
the 129 #Liberal-Democratic 
Councillors and for 31 of 78 So- 
clalist Councillors. Of the 24 
Ryokufukai Councillors, 
term of office will expire for 19. 

The election situation, there- 
fore, will be favorable for the 
Socialists. The party expects to 
see 75 per cent of its candidates 
emerge victorious in the elec- 
tion. 

The last House of Councillors 
election indicated clearly the 
trend of a two-party system 
with the Liberal-Democrats gain- 
ing seats equal to those vacated 
by their party_men, while the 

Socialists’ seats scored a specuta- 
cular increase. The seats gain- 
ed by the Ryokufukai and in- 
dependents declined sharply. 

. The number of seats to be left 
vacant by the Ryokufukai on 
May 2 will total 19 out of the 
total of 24. What score the 
party will get in the coming 
election is still a question, bit 
@bservers predict it will surely 


the f 


suffer a bitter setback. 

Both Liberal-Democratic and 
Socialist Parties adopt a-candi- 
date-for-a-district policy to avoid 
vote splitting within their own 
camps. They are, however, 
having troubles in finding 
strong, fresh candidates for 
gubernatorial elections in many 
parts of the country. 

The acute shortage in fresh 
candidates compels many pres- 
ent governors to run for a 
second, third and even fourth 
straight terms. Growing. criti- 
cism is noticed among local resi- 
dents against such a trend. 

Gubernatorial elections will 
be. held simultaneously in 20 
prefectures including Tokyo, 
Hokkaido and Osaka on April 
23. 

A total of 211 cities will elect 
their mayors and another 362, 
new members of their legisia- 


Ae 
A 
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on 
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- 


tures between January and May. 

The rush of local elections of 
public offices of different leyeis 
presents formidable problems in 
administration and regulation. 

Local police are: required to 
look into camouflaged campaigns 
of almost infinite varieties, ac- 
cording to different campaign 
rules for elections of governors, 
mayors and local legislators. 

Authorities charged with 
supervision and control of these 
elections, namely, the Local 
Autonomy Agency, the Justice 
Ministry, the Police Agency and 
the tors’ Agency have 
set up a permease liatson coun- 
ctl for election supervision and 
control. 

In conclusion, it may be said 
that the local and the House of 
Councillors elections to be held 
in the AprilJune period will 
serve as a major test of the two- 
party system in this country, 


Breakdown by Parties of House of Councillors Seats to be 


Contested in the Regular Elections in June. “ 
{ t 
Number of National Local Number of 
Parties Seats to be Elec- Elec- Seats 
; Elected torate  torate Held) 
Liberal-Democratic 69 26 43 131 
Socialist 31 il 20 78 
Ryokufukali 17 8 2) 22 
Communist — — — 2 
The Independent Club 3 2 1 11 
Pure independents 3 2 1 Pie 
Vacancies 2 1 1 S 
Total 125 50 75 250 


Schedule of the House of Councillors and 
Elections Announcement Date Polling Date 
- House of Councillors May 7-11 June 26 

Local Elections —* 
~Prefectural Governors March 20 April 23 
Members of 

Prefectural Assemblies April 8 April 23 
Members of Municipal — 

Assemblies . April 8 April 23 
Mayors of Five Big Cities April 3 April 23 


Asian Democracy 


Continued From Page 5 
bear quick fruit in the nations 
of Asia which do not have com- 
parable conditions. In conse- 
quence, it could spark public 
resentment against the national 
leaders. 


Even in a country like India, 
which has a superb leader in 
Jawaharlal Nehru who: is try- 
ing to carry out an economic 
program under parliamentary 
democracy, the rivalry between 
the masses, the Commu- 
nists who seek to agitate them 
and the capitalists is bound to 
pose difficulties and insecurity 
along India’s progress down the 
path. of democracy. The major 
reason is that such a situation 
would prevent the development 
of a healthy middle class. 


If a political party which up- 
the principles of parlia- 
mentarism fails in its industrial 
ization program, the -people 
might be forced to chose be- 
tween communism and fascism. 
Today's rule by military men 
in many countries could be a 
prelude to this crossroad. The 
establishment of industrialism 
and racialism in Asia are vital 
factors in determining the 
future of democracy. 


Finally I should say that 
democracy itself is, both 
theoretically and historically, a 
political structure based upon 


~the respect for human beings, 


that is, basic human rights and 


m. 

It will take considerable time 
and effort to achieve democracy 
in Asia where the above-men- 
tioned concept has no back- 
ground. No Asian country has 
thoroughly experienced a renais- 
sance or reformation as in West- 
ern countries. The kind of 
spiritual or ideological revolu- 
tion has been and will be ac- 
complished bit by bit in a dif- 
ferent way in Asia under the 
undulating influences of Wwest- 
ern countries. In other words, 
tradition and innovation in 
Asia will not be integrated with 
each other for many years to 
come. 

Today the power for innova- 
tion is divided into two, liberal- 
ism of the Western world and. 
communism of the Soviet 
Union, both of which are com- 
peting hard to win over Asia. 
These two ideological conflicts 


between Eastern and Western 
civilizations in the middle of 
the present century is one that 
had never been experienced in 
the past in Asia. ¢ 

Amid the rivalry of the two 
worlds, Asia could be neutral 
as far as spiritual and cultural 
phases are concerned, because 
of the unique characters of the 
oldest cultural tradition in the 
world. Consciousness as a 
human being and respect for 
individuality can be found only 
in traditional spiritual cultures. 
The essence of religions. and 


arts in Asia have grown 
as international rel and 
humanitarian arts. hat has 


hindered the development. of 
the humanitarian aspects should 
rather be sought in social, eco- 
nomic and political systems. in 


the past and the present. Asia.. 


However, the choic® as to 
which side of the two worlds 
should be chosen as a model 
of the innovation must absolute- 
ly be left freely in the hands 
of the Asian people. This free 
choice is only possible on the 
basis of spiritual and cultural 
freedom of Asian people. On 
this very point, the three major 
conditions for a ‘modern state, 
nationalism, industrialism and 
democracy, would meet the 
possibility of: integration 
through higher spiritual and 
cultural ideas. 

The future of democracy ‘in 
Asia depends on whether Asian 
people can link two goals, na- 
tionalism which has grown” as 
anticolonialism and anti-imper- 
jalism, and  industrialization 
which require to attain 
higher and more humane liv- 
ing standards., with democracy 
based upon a respect for human 
rights. 

A concrete milestone in the 
process of achieving the goals 
is, it seems to me, indepen- 
dence as a national state. ‘The 
achievement of real indepen- 
dence is the very reason for 
justifying neutralism in ia, 
because a neutralism which 
leads to a forfeiture of inde- 
pendence is meaningless, 

In a nutshell, whether or not 
independence, neutrality and 
world peace are interrelatively 
and consolidatedly realized 
without contradictions will de- 
re the future of democracy in 
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these problems, 


U.S.-Japan Relations 


By HAROLD 8. QUIGLEY 


Relations between Japan and 
the United States during the 
ast. seven years. have been 
ighiy advantageous to both 
peoples. Their trade with one 
another has been significant in 


proportion to their total foreign 


trade, though far from being 
balanced, and the imbalance has 
been largely offset by American 
procurement in Japan. 


The United States has loaned 
to Japan considerable amounts 
obtained in yen for surplus 
cotton and grain, It has exert- 
ed itself to explain to American 
manufacturers Japan's depen- 
dence upon foreign markets, to 
which friendly attitude Japan 
has responded by self-limitation 
of exports regarded as threaten- 
ing to certain American indus- 
tries. Japanese and American 


. Industries have cooperated in 


materials and methods to their 
mutual profit. 

In the military field, Japan 
has been aided to build a new 
army, navy and air force, still 
called, in deference to Articie 
TX of the Constitution, a “de 
fense force.” America’s com- 
pensation has been the treaty 
right to maintain bases, weap- 
ons, supplies and men in Japan. 
The combination of economic 
and military advantage pro 
vides a strong foundation for 
the expectation that coopera- 
tion will continue. 


4 Important Issues 

However, a brief survey of 
the situation as the New Year 
begins indicates that a nurm- 
ber of problems” will continue 
to test the integrity of the co 
operative policy. Most impor- 
tant among’ them are: (1) ad- 
ministration of the Japanese 
territory now under American 
trusteeship; (2) nuclear bomb- 
testing and placement; (3) re- 
lations with Communist China; 
and (4) revision of the Secu- 
rity Pact of 1951. 

Before commenting upon 
this writer 
would like to express what he 
believes to be the general pleas- 
ure of the American people in 
the announcement of Prince 
Akihito’s engagement to Miss 
Michiko Shoda. We Americans 
are a romantic people and des- 
pite our devotion to republican 
government, we have a senti- 
mental interest in royalty. 
Probably no news from Japan 
has made so favorable an im- 
pression upon Americans as the 
story of Prince Akihito’s court- 
ship and the departure from 
that followed. 
would like to resume 
government in the Ryu- 
and Bonin Islands, over 
ich her residual sovereignty 
is recognized, and her Govern- 
ment’s desire is echoed by the 
islands’ inhabitants. The United 
States, as trustee, has adminis- 
tered and heavily fortified these 
areas. Since Japan is as yet un- 
prepared to defend them against 
major force, there appears to be 


no pa of an early termi- 
nation of. the existing regime. 
However, the United States has 
investigated Okinawan | condl- 
tions in regard to criticisms of 
land poliey and local govern- 
ment, and is Jaking measures to 
meet complaints. 

It would seem to be feasible 
to satisfy Japan's natural anxie- 
ty over separation from civil ad- 
ministration while continuing 
the military control of the Unit- 
ed States for the time being. If 
so, this would serve to reagsure 
Japan upon the intention of the 
latter to relinquish confrol as 
soon as this can be done with 
due regard to the interests of 
all concerned, including the 
United Nations. Such ah ar- 
rangement would also point up 
the glaring difference between 
American policy in the Ryukyus 


and that of Russia in the 
Kuriles. 

uclear 
Japan’s justifiable concern 


with the dangers from fallout 
consequent upon bomb-testing 
has been strongly and repeated- 
ly voiced by her Government to 
the United States, Russia, Brit- 


ain and the U.N. To date her- 


views have been given cOnsid- 
erate hearings but the bomb- 
possessing countries have not 
yet reached agreement on any 
aspect of the problem, though 
progress toward agreement has 
been announced. 

It continues to be a source 
of friction. Growing criticism 
of bombtesting within the 
United States ig increasing 
American awareness of its dan- 
gers and of the justification for 
Japanese resentment. This is 
doubly important in view of the 
sincere Americah desire to 
avoid discrimination against any 
Asian people. 

The fact that Russia announc- 
ed termination of testing, con- 
ditional wpon the same action 
by other powers, prompted Ja- 
pan, though somewhat skepti- 
cal of Russia’s sincerity, to in- 
crease her pressur® for a gen- 
eral agreement not only to 
cease testing but to outlaw the 
use of the atomic bomb. 

This issue is of tremendous 
importance, posing as it does 
the necessity of choice between 
experimentation that threatens 
the lives and livelihood of the 
living and the yet unborn and 
the risk of losing a great war 
through trust in an internation- 
al agreement. The issue can- 
not be solved by Japan and the 
U.S. alone. It is a world issue, 
the most crucial matter within 
the purview of the United Na- 
tions. 


Trade With Red China 

The United States has recog- 
nized the need of Japan for 
trade with Communist China, 
which is reported to have total- 
ed $140,000,000 in 1957, $60,000,- 
000 in exports, $80,000,000 in 
imports. These figures are 
small beside those for Japan's 
trade with the U.S. in that year, 


$597,000,000 in exports, $1,618, 
p ey ns in imports) but, Japan 
anticipates that they can be ex- 
panded considerably. “Moreover 
it is important to her that her 
trade be distributed more wide- 
ly and conducted on the most 
assured and economic basis 
possible. 

Her problem today, however, 
is to find a mode of operation 
that will not involve the shift 
of politieal recognition from 
Taipei to Peiping. Bysiness in- 
terests and others 
that the trade, inter 
year by disagreeme over 
methods of implementing the 
fourth unofficially negotiated 
agreement of last March, as well 
as by Peiping’s r ment over 
the flag. incident’ af Nagasaki, 
shall be resumed. 

Whether’ or not, as may be 
suspectéd, Peiping is disguising 
a move for de jure recognition 
remains to be clarified. If so, 
the question arises as to the 
Japanese government's willing- 
ness to alter its annouwneed po- 
licy of nonrecognition. 

Appdrentiy Peiping has lost 
ground by its tactics, which the 


Japanese properly regard as un- 


warranted. However, there is 
another aspect of the situation 
which concerns the United 
States: does Japan feel free to 
alter its policy? Unless it does 
feel free to act independently in 
this matter one foresees an in- 
crease of pressure within Japan 
upon the Government and an 
accompanying tension in rela- 
tions with the United States. 
Security Pact Revision 

Revision of the Security Pact, 
now under negotiation, may be 
expected to reflect the readiness 
of the United States to recog- 
nize Japan's remarkable ad- 
vance in industrial and military 
power. America. now is carry- 
ing a terrific burden of eco- 
nomic and military support of 
nations either actually or poten- 
tially parts of the free, i.e. non- 
Communist, world. 

In urging that Japan shoul- 
der a share of the total defense 
effort proportionate to her capa- 
city, the U.S. believes that it 
is asking only what is reason- 
able and fair. If, as appears to 
be the case, Japan wants the 
support of the U.S. she should 
be willing to share the burden 
and the risk involved in a poli- 
cy of opposition to internation- 
al communism. 

On the other hand, Japan is 
entitled to the same sovereign 
control of the use of her ter- 
ritory that every independent 
State takes for granted under 
international law. Surely there 
is room in these premises for 
confident agreement on pact re- 
vision. 

To preserve cordially coopera- 
tive relations with Japan is a 
major tenet of American policy. 
The American people regard it 
as crucially important to the 
welfare and security of - both 
countries, and as conducive to 
world order and peace, 
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Administration of Suneanes territory now under American trusteeship seems likely to remain a 
major issue in U.S.Japan diplomacy in the New Year. 
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Picture shows an American army base 


in Okinawa, where Japan wishes to resume civil government. 


By P. D. SHARMA 

India’s second Five-Year Plan 
has still two years to run and 
indications are that the economy 
is facing up to the strain and 
stress to which it has been sub- 
jected to during the past years, 
notably because of the shortage 
of foreign exchange arising out 
of fall in exports and increased 
imports. It is expected that 
during the year 1959, the strain 
arising out of the development 
program wilt continue. 


It is estimated that on a 
rough basis, India’s require- 
ments of foreign assistance dur- 
ing the years 1959-60 and 1960- 
61, the “last two years of the 
Second Plan, will be of the 
order of $650 million. This 
does not take into account 
the assistance which the United 
States is giving for the purchase 
of agricultural commodities. 
Negotiations in respect of the 
external assistance required for 
the last two Years of the plan 
will have to begin early in 1959. 

Indications are already avail- 
able from several friendly coun- 
tries to participate in India’s 
development efforts, construc- 
tively and on a continuing basis. 
For example, the West German 
authorities have already indicat- 
ed that during 1959 and 1960, 
they would make available to 
India credits amounting ap- 
proximately to $60 million. This 
is in addition to the $40 million 
they have promised to make 
available early in. 1959. 

A hopeful development that 
augurs well for the future is 
the expectation of increased 
agricultural production during 


Whither Commun 


By THE CHINA NEWS 
ANALYST 


Marx, Lenin, Mao have ali as- 
sured us that the ideology places 
them among the prophets, and 
yet it seems of little use when 
one tries to look into the future 
of a Communist country; hav- 
ing seen it, in so short a period, 
justify “collective leadership” 
and then “ardent love of the 
leader” we think it prophesies 
best when we know the an- 
swer. To see what China will 
be in 1959, therefore, we must 
look back on 1958, and guess at 
the developments that will fol- 
low. 


Politically *the regime seems 
secure and the leaders in con- 
troL~- We feel sure that the 
rumors of the immirfent eclipse 
of Mao lack solid foundation; 
the preliminary signs one would 
expect are absent, and the sug- 

tion is particularly § far- 

tched that it is to take place 

at the January People’s Con- 

, for this is an empty pol- 

cal facade . without real 
authority. 


Dependent on Moscow 
We cannot accept the notion 


that Peiping has led Moscow mi | 


any major decision in the past, 
nor that it will do so in the 
future. China is not yet even 


half industrialiged, and is com- 


' pletely dependent on Moscow 


and the satellites for the equip- 
ment which it must continue to 
import for a long time to come. 


Even such a minor affair ase) 


the attack on Quemoy could not 
have been staged without Rus- 
sian help; the tightening of dis- 
cipline, notable in China dur- 
ing 1958, is found throughout 
the Communist bloc, and isa 
measure of its unity; even the 
disruption of trade with Japan 
is only intelligible when con- 
sidered in the light of general 
Communist trade policy. Pei- 
ping is sensitive, but also hard- 
headed, and it would take more 
than an incident with a flag to 
disrupt advantageous trade rela- 
tions. Peiping will continue to 
follow the policies of Moscow. 

China, no doubt, would wel- 
come Moscow permission for an 
all-out attack on the arch-enemy 
in Taiwan, but it does not look 
as though it will come immedi- 
ately. While minor irritations 
will continue, Moscow and Pe'- 
ping will probably wait, like 
sO many others, to see what the 
1960 President election in the 
U.S. may bring. 

The severe discipline of 1958, 
with its wide-spread purge even 
inside the Party shows some 
signs of relaxation, with the 


ist China in 1959? 


rehabilitation of some of those 
who had been condemned as 
rightists. Undoubtedly the re- 
gime would benefit from the 
untary cooperation of the in- 

tuals whose services are 
sti’ required in the industrial 
drive, since the effort to train 
young men to replace them in 
key Industrial positions goes for- 
ward slowly, with the continual 
disruption of schools and uni- 
versities. Relaxation, however, 
has been tried and failed: the 
regime must rule with a firm 
hand to preserve itself. 


No Change in Communes 


For this reason, too, any 
reversal of current policies in 
the “great leap” for more pro- 
duction, or in the organization 
of communes, is not to be ex- 
pected; it is perhaps most like- 
ly in the village production of 
iron than in any other sector, 
since it must become evident 
that much of the iron is useless? 

The communes dre too new, 
wand the regime is too com- 
mitted to them for a change to 
be possible. After a few years, 
when their failings have be- 
come obvious, mistakes may be 
admitted, scapegoats found and 
modifications introduced, but 
for the present the communeés 


will remain in the countryside, 


and will, during 1959, spread to 
the cities with their recruit- 
ment of women into the labor 
force, common dining rooms, 
payment of wages in kind— 
masking a reduction in real 
wages, at least for those in the 
higher pay brackets. 


Trade Drive to Go on 


The trade drive, dictated both 
by propaganda and the need of 
foreign currency will go on, if 
possible, though there are in- 
creasing si of alarm in 
neighboring countries which 
must try to protect themselves. 
The good harvest of 1958, both 
in food crops and in cotton, 
promises an_ intensification of 
the drive. China will soon be 
entering the rice market in a 
big way, and the cotton crop 
will feed the redundant textile 
machinery. | 

It is notable that the com- 
pétitors of Japan have no 
great inroads on the Chinese 
market; the 600 million 
customers continue to attract 
business men, but the 600 mil- 
lion lack foreign currency wi. 
which to pay for the goods. 

Finally we shall hear more 
in 1959 of the breakdown of in- 
terior transport, which is 
already causing very grave dif- 
ficulties. 


the next year. It is possible 
that a new record will be set 
in regard to rice production 
during the current harvest 


which is expected to yield more 
than 29 million tons as against 
the production of 24.8 million 
tons during 1957-58. The previ- 
ous record was 28.2 million tons 
in 1956-57. The current crops 
of other foodgrains also are ex- 
pected to show improved pro- 
duction which may be carried 
over to the next year. | 


Rice accounts for about 50 
cent of the cereal produc- 
tion in India. The next main 
crop is wheat for which sowing 
has taken place over much 
larger areas than before. The 
intensive drive for more agri- 
cultural production promises a 
good wheat harvest during the 
next year. The Pian target 
(1960-61) for foodgrains is 80.5 
million tons. The best year, so 
far, has been 1956-57 in which 
the production came to 68.7 mil- 
lion tons. 
Foodgrain Prices 
India being a predominantly 
agricultural country, her eco- 
nomy mainly. depends on food 
production and the price of 
foodgrains. Every effort is 
made to keep the level of the 
foodgrain prices within the 
reach of the consumer, because, 
if the food prices rise, the prices 
of other commodities go up com- 
paratively, and inflation sets in. 
That is why the Government of 
India spends considerable for- 
eign exchange on import of 
foodgrains in the event of short- 
fall of agricultural production 
in the country. 


The success of the develop- 
ment plans depends om the 
check on inflation and that is 
why the Government is very 
cautious In regard to keeping 
deficit financing within proper 
limits. If the expectations in 
regard to increased agricultural 
production materialize, there 
will be less danger of inflation 
during the next two years and 
more foreign exchange would 
be expended on development 
projects. 

The price level has recently 
shown a tendency to decline 
and it is expected that because 
of the bright outlook for agri- 


cultural production, the price 


level will further decline dur- 
ing the-next year. 


sale prices from 105 in March 
this year to 116 at the end of 
September, a decline by 3 points 
was noted at the end of Novem- 
ber last. The rise was mainly 
in. food commodities, while the 
indices of manufactured articles 
were relatively steady. 


To Raise Steel Output 


Apart from foodgrains and 
import of fertilizers, the import 
of steel is another item which 
causes India considerable ex- 
pense of foreign exchange 
sources.’ Realizing the role of 
steel in any scheme of industri- 


A HAPPY 


Kikko-Man, a product of 
three centuries of highly 
specialized development,. is 
incomparably superior to the 
chemically-made solutions 
widely sold as soy sauce. 


WEW YEAR 1959 


ization, India decided to raise 
her output of steel from 1.3 mil- 
lion tons to 6 million tons at 
the end of the Second Pian. 
The three new plants at Rour- 
kela, Bhilai and Durgapur are 
being put up by the Govern- 
ment of India with the assist- 
ance of the Germans, the Rus- 
sians and the British ve- 
ly and will produce a million 


India’s Economic Future 


tons each. The first two plants 
have made considerable 
gress and about 3 million tons 
of steel ingots will be made 
available by 1960. Production 
of iron, however, is expected to 
start by October 1959. 

An extra 3 million tons of 
steel will be produced by the 
private sector by the plants at 
Tatanagar in Bihar, Burnpur in 
Bengal and Badravati in My- 
sore. 


Second, Third Plans 

Early in 1959, the Indian Na- 
tional Congress, the party which 
is in power in the Center and 
all states except Kerala, is hav- 
ing its annual convention a* 
Nagpur to consider a six-point 
program to raise additional re- 
sources to meet the require- 
ments of the remaining period 
of the Second Plan and the 
Third Pian. 


The efforts of the Congress 
Party will be directed to the 
success of the program which 


envisages, firstly, that public } 


enterprises and State trading 
should be run so as to yield 
additional resources for public 
purposes; secondly, imports 
should be strictly controlled 
and nonessential goods should 
not be imported; import duties 
should be coordinated to pre- 
vent an.accumulation of commit- 
ments which lead to undue pres- 
sure on foreign exchange; third- 
ly, n of life imsurance, 
which is already nationalized; 
fourthly, patterns of production 
should be adjusted so as to sup- 
ply essential needs of the peo- 
ple and .not articles of luxury 
for domestic use; fifthly, wages 
and salaries should be depen- 
dent on work done and on pro- 
duction and should be related 
to the conditions existing in the 
country. Profits in the private 
sector should also be similarly 
controlled and sixthly the con- 
struction of large or expensive 
buildings whether for private or 
publie purposes should be dis- 
couraged except for those public 
structures as are considered ab- 
solutely essential for the Plan. 
The equipment of these . build- 
ings should also avoid items of 
luxury. The specifications laid 
down for public buildings 
should be simpler. 


Self-Sufficiency 


On the question of resources, 
the chief executive of the Con- 


‘ ‘gress Party is emphatic that 
After six months of upward 
trend jin the indices of whole- Progra 


the main burden of any future 
m of econgmic develop- 
ment must be borne by the peo- 
ple themselves. Too much re- 
liance on foreign assistance is 
neither possible nor desirable. 
The chief executive has _ ex- 
pressed the view that there is 
not much scope for further 
taxation. It has laid emphasis 
on the need for utilization of 
vast idle manpower, especially 
in the rural areas for develop- 
ment works such as village in- 
dustries, soil conservation and 
reclamation, digging of irriga- 


re- tion channels, tanks and wells, 


afforestation and road construc- 
tion. 


India’s foreign policy of non- 
alignment with military blocs 
will hold the field in future as 
in the past. Developments in 
the neighboring country of 
Pakistan resulting in the estab- 
lishment of martial law regime 
and the emergence of military 
dictatorship has caused deep 
coricern. Certain utterances of 

Continued on Page 11 
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Eastern Europe Still 
Faces Bleak Outlook 


By KARL REYMAN 


One of the best ways to gauge 
the political atmosphere in a 
Communist country is to con- 
sult the unofficial joke, Official 
language as .such has largely 
coased to be/‘a means of real 
expression, since it is devoted 
exclusively to the service of 
The Cause. So it remains for 
the unofficial wit to serve the 
old-fashioned purpose of ex- 
pressing reality. 

As far as Eastern Europe is 
concerned, the saying currently 
going around Warsaw and Buda- 
pest runs like this: “How terri- 
ble is the past that awaits us 
.»+ ” In a nutshell, here is the 
estimate East Europeans make 
of their own immediate future. 

And indeed the ‘emphasis 
throughoyt ‘these countries is 
again on “monolithic” uniform- 
ity; the prevailing philosophy, 
as decreed in Moscow, is one of 
pushing hard, and then pushing 
still harder. But this is not new 
to Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, 
and the others; it seems to be 
their revent past coming back 
to them, 

A Small ‘Mirror’ 

Just as jt has done since Mos- 
cow gained control in Bastern 
Europe, today’s situation in 
these countries reflects the Com- 
munist attitude toward the 
worki at large. In t..e supposed- 
ly equal fraternity of Commu- 
nist nations, some are plainly 
more equal than others; what- 
ever the current strategy may 
be, it comes to Eastern Euro 
as a ready-made suit (or, strait 
jacket). 

In other words, when there 
is a hardening of the Commu- 
nist position in the world, the 
East Europeans are the first to 
be affected. For they can be 
made to work for The Cause, 
however it may be defined in 
the citadels of the world Com 
munist movement. 

The campaign against “revi- 
sionism,” with Yugoslavia as its 
most prominent target, is the 
main vehicle of the drive to re 
impose conformity. A Yugoslav 
patriot is a “revisionist” in 
Moscow's eyes, since he cannot 

expected to serve The Cause 
unfiinchingly. It was not just 
a figure of speech when 
Khrushchev compared the Com. 
munist camp with “a platoon 
of soldiers marching smartly 
in step.” 

Just a few weeks earlier a 
soldier in this platoon, the 
Yugoslav Tito, was read out of 
the Communist army for refus- 
ing to mareh smartly in step, 
and a few days later another 
deserter, Imre Nagy, havifig 
had the misfortune to be 
caught, was executed. The East 
Europeans were to be shown 
who their master is, and what 
their orders are. 


Return to 1948 


Externally, with Yugoslavia 
again under pressure and Ber- 
lin again threatened with a 
Communist stranglehold, the 
situation in Eastern Europe re- 
sembles a return to 1948. In- 
ternally, the picture is similar. 

hopes born during the 
“thaw” and the—“liberalization” 
of the post-Stalin years have 
been rudely disappointed. 

This is true even in Poland, 
where internal relaxation was 

test and where the intel- 
lectuals still manage to resist 
the pressures. The Gomulka re- 
gime has been trying to strike 
a precarious balance between 
the promises of 1956 and the 
realities of today. And the 
compromise has clearly been at 
the expense of Polish internal 
freedom, though it is imménse- 
ly encouraging to see that pres- 
sures from above are much 
less effective there, where many 
courageous individuals have re- 
fused to yield. 

Hungary has been “pacified” 


after the biood-letting of 1957 
and 1958, and in the other 
countries the Stalinist .jeaders 
who refused to go along with 
the “liberalization” line have 
been vindicated 
firmly than ever in their sad- 
dies. If the word “counter. 
revolution” were applicable 
anywhere, then the present East 


and sit more 


European scene is among the. 


best examples. 


The Communist bloc’s prima- 
ry goal in Eastern Europe is to 
consolidate the status quo so 
as to present a solid front in 
new ventures, One recalls 
the Soviet attempt to have 
their East European conquests 
accepted de jure in a summit 


meeting; this was not achieved,. 


but it exists de facto since the 
defeat of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 

The reunification of Germany, 
as the first logical move in the 
frozen European situation, was 
rejected by Moscow unless it 
could be achieved on Moscow's 
terms. When he visited East 
Berlin in July 1958, Khrush- 
chev reacted to the suggestion 
that both the East and the West 
put their stakes In Germany into 
the bargain with the character- 
istic remark: “As if Commu 
nists could cooperate in the 
liquidation of a socialist re- 
gime!l” No, they do not want’ 
to liquidate anything they al- 
ready have, but they are per- 
tg willing to proceed with 

he liquidation of non-Commu- 
ae regimes, such as that in 
West Berlin. 

‘Armed-Camp’ Communism 

For East Europeans the re 
turn of Berlin and Yugoslavia 
as friction pojnts heralds a re 
lapse into the “armedcamp 
Communism” of the days of 
Stalin, when each slackening 
was punishable as treason, when 
the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope were mere pawns in the 

wer-game, and were ruthless- 
y used to further the larger 
goals of the Communist’ bloc. 

And with this relapse came 
the familiar back-breaking, re 
lentless effort to speed pro- 
duction. During the period of 
relative relaxation it was pos- 
sible to suggest a slow-down in 


heavy industry in favor of the . 


consumer; but the emphasis. 
now is again in the opposite, 
direction. 


: 


It was here that Communist. 


China entered the East Eu- 
roépean picture. After a brief 
period during which the Chi- 
nese seemed to favor greater 
internal autonomy for the East 
European satellites, they turned 
into the severest advocates of 
orthodoxy and of the Stalinist 
tempo of production. And in an- 


other example of mordant hu-. — 
mor, East Europeans now an-» 


swer the question why they love 
Russia with the following: “Be-— 
cause we like to have a buffer 
country between ourselves and 


farmers, 

able to get the tractors which 
their factories supply to China, 
make bitter jokes about biast- 
ing the firecrackers Hungary 
gets in return. The reward, in 
other words, is slim: it has the 
virtues of “proletarian interna- 
tionalism,” of service to The 
Cause. ; 

Even a poor country like Bul- 
garia, which “fraternally” ex- 
ported its own people to Russia 
to help Khrushchev'’s virgin 
lands program, must now pay 
its share in the new drive by 
a mobilization of labor not un- 
like the Chinese model. 

Clearly, the outlook in Eastern 
Europe is none too encouraging. 
But neither is it in the world 
at large, of which Eastern Eu- 


rope is, after all, a part. 


We wish you a HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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Science’s Responsibility 


‘Key to Happiness or Havoc in Modern World 


~ 


Masao Kotani (D.Sc.) is profes- 
sor of theoretical physics at To- 
kyo University and one of the 
three internationally-known physi- 
cists in Japan. The other two are 
Nobel Prize winner Hideki Yukawa 
and Shinichiro Tomonaga. Kotani 
is noted for his studies in theoreti. 
cal physics. The joint Tomonaga- 
Kotani work on theoretical physics 
received a Japan Academy award 
in 1953.—Editor. 


This is the age of science. 
Products of science and techno- 
logy are seen in all phases of 
our daily life, but we do not 
usually pay our attention to 
them because they are so close 
to us. However, if one enm- 
pares the life of man just nalf 
a century ago with that of to- 
day, one cannot but be struck 
by their immeasurable virtues. 

Scientific and technological 
achievements are benefiting us 
in all phases, such as food, shel- 
ter and clothing as well as medi- 


cine, amusements, communica- | 


tion and. transportation. Fore- 


most among them are the pro, 


longation of man’s span of life 
through development of medical 
science, discovery of various 
new chemical fibers and other 
materials and exploration of 
nuclear power and its peaceful 


. Wee, 


Fifty years is a brief period 
as compared with the long his- 
tory of mankind and, therefore, 
it is hard to imagine what sct- 
entific benefits our next genera- 
tion will enjoy. Great will be 
the result of studies on space 
with the aid of artificial satellites 
and the possible control of cli- 
matic conditions by men. It is 
no use te mention here how 
great are the scientific develop- 
ments scored daily in the field 
of armaments. 

What enters our sight is tech- 


‘nique, but it must be remember- 


ed Rere that it is science that 
develops it. What made it pos- 
sible for us to use atomic ener- 
gy were the studies on atoms by 
Ernest Rutherford and other 
scientists, or more directly, the 
Hahn-Strapmann theory on nu- 
clear fission. 

It was thanks to academic 
studies of Shockley and other 
scientists on the movement of 
electrons in the semiconductor, 
leading to the discovery of 
transistor action, that pocket- 
able radio receiving sets came 
to be manufactured. 

It was 10 years after Michael 
Faraday had clarified the rela- 
tionship between magnetic ac- 
tion and the electric current in 
the past. century that electric 
generators and motors were pro- 
duced, Today, however, basic 


The first jet airliner to arrive in Tokyo will be a Comet 
Corp. BOAC will open a scheduled 


ea 


By Dr. MASAO KOTANI 


scientific theories frequently 
lead to the production of actual 
technical devices in a brief 
period of time. 

The science of today is the 
mother of technical develop- 
ment of tomorrow. Improve- 
ment of techniques depends 
upon the development of basic 
science. But what must be re- 
membered is the fact that with- 
out free study of basic science, 
no development of techniques, 
such as the utilization of atomic 
energy and manufacture of 
electronic computers, could be 
expected. 

It is presumably because the 
development of basic science 
has been found to be a good 
investment that the govern- 
MT aa Sat RE: 
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Dr. Masao Kotani 
ments of various countries pour 


not a little effort into the 
studies of basic science and 
many profit-seeking companies, 
such as the Bell Telephone 
Laboratory in the United States 
and the Netherlands’ - Philips, 

basic science research 


possess 
facilities _well comparable to — 


those of universities. 
_ Ne 
Basic science has an interna- 
tional nature and there is no 
boundary to its studies. At 
least as far as natural science 
is concerned, the truth is free 
from distortion either by racial 
activities or the form of politics. 
Even in the Soviet Union, sci- 
entific truth cannot suffer dis- 
tortion by decisions of the Com- 
munist Party. If such a thing 
did happen, it would only re- 
sult in a delay of acientific de 
velopment. 
The scientist announces the 
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of th 
service between, Tokyo and London early this year, re- can now handle the small 500- 
placing its present fleet of jetprop Britannia airliners flying this route. 


results of his studies In a maga- 
zine or other publications and 
once it is made public it imme- 
diately spreads all over the 
world. lt is through such 
means that scientists get infor: 
mation on every scientific 
achievement in the world. 


Basic science can be compared 
to a big building. Some of its 
pillars and floors are the re 
sults of studies made in Britain, 
while others are those made‘in 
the Soviet Union or India. 


According to a calendar made 
by the National Science Founda- 
tion of the United States, more 
than J00 international confer- 
ences on science are held every 
year for exchange and evalua- 
tion of the research work con- 
ducted throughout the world. — 

In the key realms of science 
like meteorology, chemistry and 
physics, there are international 
unions for sponsoring inter- 
national seminars and maintain- 
ing liaison between nations. 


Big Role of ICSU 


The International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ICSU), which 
is organized by some dozen 
such international unions, plays 
a great role in projects for the 
International Geophysical Year, 
research work on the universe 
and oceanography. 


The facilities for research 
work in basic science is steadily 
expanding, and the tendency is 
for several scientists to form a 
single research unit. Nations 
which seek to contribute to the 
advancement of civilization 
shouid foster scientific research 
in direct proportion to the scale 
of their economic activity. 


This is especially true in a 
country like Japan with a rela- 
tively young history in scientific 
technology which has not yet 
experienced the full benefits of 
scientific technology and there- 
fore tends to neglect providing 
full support to the development 
of basic science. 

There can be no international 
cooperation in scientific re- 
search work unless the partici- 
pating nations can contribute 
their own fruits of research 
meeting international standards. 
Even the induction of foreign 
technical knowhow would have 
little chance of bearing fruit 
unless the recipient nation has 
attained a high level.in all 
realms of basic sciencé. 


Compared with the - inter- 


national, open nature of basic 
science, technology has a far 
more nationalistic tendency. 
Especially in the field of mili- 
tary technology, the extent of 
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Tokyo, becoming the first private atomic energy center in this country. 


progress in any given nation be- 
comes a State secret. Even in 
the commercial field, the key 
— of technology are often 

ept secret or protected by volu- 
minoaus patents. 

The differences in the patterns 
‘of life, customs and the stand- 
ards of education in differents 
parts of the world give a unique 
flavor to the techniques that 
develop in the area. 

These factors are refiected 
in the fact that close to 100 per 
cent of the thesis on mathc-na- 
tics and physics are written in 
the English language while the 
percentage is insignificant in 
engineering fields. Also the 
number of Japanese who attend 
international conferences on 
engineering are much less than 
those who attend conferences 
on basic science although many 
more conferences are held in 
the field of the former than in 
the latter. 

Scientists, who create and 
ativance science and technology, 
must be humble and faithful to 
the truth. This is a prerequisite 
to scientific research and the 
basic moral principle of the 
individual scientist. 

Scientific Education 

Nature, which forms the 
object of scientific research, is 
cold and stern and presents only 
one form regardless of the will 
and emotions of the researcher. 
We can learn much from, our 
teacher, Nature, when we knock 
at Nature's door persistently and 
with an open mind through 
experiments, 

Training in research work in 
the natural sciences, given in 
the senior high schools and 
colleges, will contribute not only 
to the scientific but moral educa- 
tion of the young generation. 

Scientists owe a big respon- 
sibility to the community in this 
modern world where both 
science and technology have a 
direct bearing on the lives of 
mankind, ‘ 

In the olden days, scientific 
research was the hobby of the 
individual, Scientists therefore 
felt no responsibility to society. 

The ideal state of science is 
for scientists to have complete 


freedom in choosing the object 
of their research, and to con- 
duct that research witfout re- 
strictions. The wholesome and 
effective development of basic 
science is possible only under 
such circumstances. + 

When science and technology 
are as closely aligned as they 
are today, science, if put to good 
use, can make a great contribu- 
tion to the elevation of living 
standards and happiness of 
mankind and, if abused, bring 
havoe to the world, 


Primary Source of Abuse 

In most cases, the decision as 
to how to apply science is made 
by politicians and businessmen 
and not by the scientists them- 
selves. The primary respon- 
sibility for abuse of science 
thus rests with men other than 
the scientists. But the scien- 
tists, who best know the pos- 
sibilities of science and the ex- 
tent of suffering and disaster 
caused by such abuse, owe it 
to the world to set forth their 
views and advice fully when the 
politicians and businessmen for- 
mulate their policies on the ap- 
plication of science. There must 
be no mistaken decisions be- 
cause the knowledge possessed 
by the scientists and the predic- 
tions, judgment and opinion 
formed on the basis of such 
knowledge were not fully con- 


*veyed to the administrators. 


At present, many countries 
have Government’. advisory 
bodies composed of representa- 
tive scientists, and in such coun- 
tries, scientists have a part in 
the Government’s policy deci- 
sions as advisers or in s0inc 
other capacity. . 

An example of the former in 
Japan is the Japan Council of 
Science. It is stipulated that 
the Japan Council of Science, 
despite its being a Govern- 
ment body, should set forth 
opinions independently from 
the Government. This stipula- 
tion is only natural in the light 
of what I have said above. 

The Science and Technology 
Cauncil Bill now before the 
Diet is aimed at having a coun- 
cil heeded by the Prime Min- 


ister and including the chair- 
man of the Japan Council of 
Science as a member, and fix 


important long-range policies 
relative to the science and 
technology of Japan. Anyway, it 


seems that scientists will as- 
sume an increasing obligation 
to set forth their opinions on 
policy decisions by Govern- 
ment. 

Since science is internationai 
in itself, and is expected to 
serve to promote the welfare of 
mankind, it is necessary for 
scientists to express their 
opinions frequently in an inter- 
national arena. The raising of 
the living standards in the 
underdeveloped areas is a prere- 
quisite to world peace. This is 
a task which calls strongly for 
scientists’ cooperation, 

However, under existing con- 
ditions in which the antagonism 
between ~ the major wers 
makes it difficult to reduce 
their armaments, it is the inter- 
national obligation of scientists 
to make a scientific estimation 
of and sound a warning against 
the possible disastrous effect of 
not only the use of nuclear 
weapons but also atomic bomb 


tests. 
Settlement of Feud 

Tt. is since the Japan Counci. 
of Science feels this obligation 
that it has frequently ap- 
pealed to scientists throughout 
the world and the U.S., British 
and Soviet goyernments in con- 
nection with that question. 

Under present conditions 
where there is a sharp conflict 
of views among the major 
powers, there are many difficul- 
ties to be overcome before 
scientists’ wish for science to 
be utilized exclusively for pro- 
moting the welfare of mankind 
can be realized. 

The settlement of this feud 
is a great and urgent problem 
for mankind. The development 
of social and cultural sciences 
would contribute more to the 
solution: of the problem than 
that of natural science. I hope 
that not only natural science 
but~ all the other branches of 
study will make an epochal 
development in the near future. 


Labor 


—— 


Scene . 


No Serious Change Seen for New Year 


By BENJAMIN MARTIN 


Forecasts on future trends of 
the industrial relations scene 
must, at best, consist of partial 
observations. While some deve! 
opments are observable, others 
which are subject to the raging 
political rivalries, often are 
prone to shift or change rather 
unexpectedly. The consequences 
are therefore well nigh impos 
sible to prevision. 

On the economic front, the 
experts generally agree that 
most areas of the economy 
which have been affected by 
the recession will, during the 
next year, experience a gradual 
improvement. Should this 
prove to be true, then the col- 
lective bargaining scene will 
change tempo from largely de- 
fensive campaigns by unions in 
opposition to layoffs and wage 
cuts or for minimal wage im- 
provements to amore aggressive 
demand for wage boosts and ac- 
companying improvements. The 
spring wage bargaining patterns 
should bear out this trend. 

In the key textile industry, 
however, there are still few 
signs of general relief from the 
long-suffering state of depres- 
sion. The coming year will 
probably see a continuation of 
organized labor’s strenuous ef- 
forts to further prevent a gen 
eral erosion of wage standards, 
layoffs and dismissals. 

Modest Improvement 

There are signs of a modest 
improvement in the field of the 
new synthetic fabrics which 
should, if materialized, to some 
extent ameliorate the over-all 
picture. It is noteworthy that 
the gradual rise in importance 
of synthetic fabrics and the de- 
cline in silk and cotton produc- 
tion further signifies qa con- 
commitant decrease in the per- 
centage of women employed in 
the textile industry and a con- 
sequent increase in the number 
of male workers. ' 

The medium and small enter- 
prise industrial sector will con- 
tinue to be, to an increasing 
degree, an area of violent man- 
agement-labor disputes. Recent 
Government surveys have clear- 
ly indicated that while the em- 
ployes of large concerns have, 
by and large, managed to secure 
increased take-home pay plus 
other improvements, the stand- 
ards for those in the smaller 
companies have been undergo- 
ing a serious decline in real 
wages resulting from a lack of 
improvements and the corrosive 
effects of the inflationary trends. 
It is therefore reasonable to ex- 
pect that this will result in an 
increase in labor disputes ani 
in the rate of unionization. 

Nikkyose Controversy 

As for the lengthy controver. 
sy between the Government 
and the .big 500,000-member 
Teacher's’ Union ( yee the 
coming year will witness, ‘to 
one degree or another, the re- 
treat o, the union in its effort 
to prevent the Education Min- 
istry from enforcing such bit- 
terly opposed measures a5 
teacher efficiency ratings, ethic 
courses, the separation of school 
principals from the union ranks, 


Squabble 


By KAZUO.<TAKITA 

With the opening of an 2,700 
meter runway at’ Hongkong’s 
Kai Tak Airport last September, 
the Jet Age was born in the 
Orient. However, Japan—due 
to a two-year-old Government 
squabble with some local fisher- 
men, will see few jet airliners 
land here until at least 1961. 

Why? Tokyo International 


“Airport is the only major air- 


field in the Far East not to have 
started the safety and space 
alterations demanded by the Jet 
Age. 

The airfield’s main runway 


mph de Havilland Comet 4 jets 


Delays Advent of Jet Age Here 


that BOAC will start landing 
here April 1 four times a week 
on its London-Southeast Asia- 
Tokyo run. But the airfield can- 
not handle the larger DC8 jets 
whici all other major airlines 
plan eventually to use fére, 
Main reasons: (1) the runway 
is too short. Pan American 
says a minimum of 3,300 meters 
is needed “for adequate landing 
conditions” and (2) the concrete 
surface here is too weak to with- 
stand the hot jet exhaust. A 
BOAC Comet I landed here 
aboduit five years ago only to 
leave a trail of melted cement 
in its path. Modern jets have im- 
proved exhaust systems reduc- 
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ing the heat blasts—but areo- 
nautical authorities still fear the 
threat of melting cement log- 
ging runways here during the 
hot summer months. 

Reasons for Delay 

Why the delay in runway al- 
terations? The Transportation 
Ministry has failed to meet the 
compensation demands of local 
Tokyo fishermen for fishing 
grounds the Ministry must re- 
claim to build a new 3,800-meter 
runway. The Ministry offered 
¥150 million last year, ‘upped 
this to ¥450 this year, then, 
with still no results, turned the 
hegotiations over to Govern- 
ment mediation. 

And the Ministry doesn’t 
want to resurface the existing 
main runway for jet aircraft 
when it is about to build a new 
runway. 

Thus, most of the world’s jets 
will fly elsewhere until the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and the local 


—_—— 


fishermen of Tokyo settle their 
problems. Should the dispute 
be decided next month, it would 
take an additional 12-14 months 
to build the runway, thus open- 
ing Japan to major jet air serv- 
ice only by early 1961. 


Meanwhile, the Transporta- 
tion Ministry will be forced to 
limit the number of passengers 
and fuel loads of foreign jet- 
airliners using Tokyo’s short 
runways to around those of the 
Comet 4. : 


Only other air line beside 
BOAC now seriously planning 
such jet flights to Tokyo under 
such limiting conditions is Pan 
American. 
gurate DC8 Pacific runs late 
next fall if the concrete and 
other safety problems can be 
solved. Pan American thinks it 
can handle the short Tokyo run- 
way if it limits its fuel and pas- 
senger loads. | 

JAL’s Future Plans 

Japan Air Lines, the nation’s 
flag air carrier, will not in- 
augurate jet service until 1961. 


JAL will receive four DC8 jets 
late next year for training 
flights, then launch Paeifc 
flights in spring 1961-—if the 
runway and safety problems 
have been ironed out by the 
Transport Ministry. 

In anticipation, JAL will send 
20 pilots this March to the 
Santa Monica, California divi- 
sion of Douglas Aircraft Cor- 
poration for training in DC8 
simulators. 
ditional training here at home 
in a jet simulator now on order 


PAA hopes to inau-. 


and scheduled to arrive this 
summer. , 

The delay in JAL’s jet service 
is not due solely to the runway 
and safetly problems-.here. Late 
1960 was the earliest date that 
Douglas Aircraft could fill JAL’s 
order for four DC8 jets. 


Meanwhile, JAL will bolster’ 


its conventional-prop trans-Paci- 
fic service by inaugurating a 
Tokyo-Los Angeles run via 
Hawaii in May, if the present 
negotiations for revision of the 
Japan-U.S. Civil Air Transport 
Agreement are successfully con- 
cluded. DC7s will make the run 
three times a week. 


In June JAL will launch a bi- 
weekly flight between Tokyo 
and Seattle via Shemya over 
the Great Circle Route. DCé6és 
will be used. And in July JAL’s 
DC6s will add Taipei as a sched- 
uled stop on their Tokyo-Hong- 
kong runs twice weekly. 

In anticipation of this new ex- 
tended service—as well as the 
eventual arrival of the giant 
jets—JAL will complete next 
month at Tokyo International 
Airport the largest maintenance 
center in the Orient (8,800 
tsubo). By way of illustration 
of the new maintenance de- 
mands of jets, a giant DC8 re- 
quires a refueling load equival- 


etc. The present trend of a 
ve enfeeblement of the 
union’s ability to sumon fa 
tionwide teacher protest actions 
will be further accentuated, 


A nationall¥ prominent labor 
personality, who must remain 
unnamed, has observed that the 
defeat of Nikkyoso will not re- 
sult in the usual splits or seces- 
sions from the organization and 
the establishment of “ 
unions”; rather there is more 
likelihood of an increasing dect- 
line in the authority of the 
union’s national leadership. Nik- 
kyoso will be transformed into 
a loosely-knit federation of pre- 
fectural units and decision-mak- 
ing powers will shift, generally 
speaking, from the hands of the 
national officers to those of local 
leaders., 

Results Predicted 

The enfeeblement of Nikkyo- 
so should produce some interest- 
ing effects on the present line- 
up of forces within Sohyo (Ja- 

mn General’ Council of Trade 

nions). It will undoubtedly 
result in a further declining in- 
fluence of the Kankoro division 
of Sohyo (the unions represent- 
ing employes of Government 
agencies and public enterprises) 
and a correspondingly greater 
importance accorded to the pri- 
vate industry affiliates. 

Another gide-effect might be 
a further decrease in the follow- 
ing of the extremist Takano 
faction of Sohyo, which has 
hitherto obtained a large part 
of its voting power from its 
Nikkyoso supporters, However, 
should Government authorities 
carry out excessive repressive 
measures against the Teachers’ 
Union, it may very well result 
in strengthening. the hand of 
the extremist elements. 


It is also during the 
year that the Government 
be forced to arrive at a final de- 
cision in the matter of the fati- 
fication of the International 
Labor Organization's Convention 
87 on “Freedom of Association.” 
Existing legislation permits the 
Government to discharge leaders 
of Government agencies or pub- 
lic enterprises labor organiza- 
tions and to refuse to bargain 
with them until they remove the 
dischargees from union office 
and replace them with men who 
meet the requirements of “em- 
ployes in good standing.” 

Government Veto Power 

What this amounts to, in the 
final analysis, is to give Govern- 
ment authorities a veto 
over any union leader that they 
disapprove of and can force the 
organizations to change officers 
regardless of the wishes of the 
union membership. Many leaders 
particularly among the railroad 
workers, have been so “remoy- 
ed.” Currently a bitter contro 
versy is raging between the — 
Postal Services Ministry and the ~ 
Postal Workers’ Union (Zéntei) 
over the discharge of union 
leaders and the refusal of the. 
organization to remove them 
from office, . 

The ILO has already 
the Government to ‘revise e 

legislation which has fe 

sulted in a violation of basic 
trade union rights. Most of the 
press and liberal opinion is sid- 
ing with the labor movement in 
their campaign for ratification 
of the contested ILO conven- 


Government policy makers 
seem to be looking around for | 
a new formuja, other than that 
available under the contested 
legal clauses, which would al- 
low them to ratify the ILO con- 
vention and still permit them 
to maintain a controlling or veto 
power over the Government 
employes unions. If they suc- 
ceed in finding such a solution 
then they will probably acceed 
to ratification of the ILO é6on- 
vention, In the event such a 
way out proves unfeasible tiey 
will resist ratification, 


An unknown factor, of course, 
is the reaction of public opin- 
ion, The role of public opin- 
ion, especially in view of the 
election for the Upper House 
due some time during mid-1959, 
may be a factor in tilting the 
seales one way or the other. 


In conclusion, the coming 
years, at this time, does not 
appear to contain any serious 
changes or upsets. The alréady 
established trends will generally 
follow through during the next 
12 months. But it is necessany 
to underline that the Japanese 
labor scene has often proved to 
be a volatile one and given to 
unexpected shifts, . 


ent to that consumed by an 
average automobile over a 22- 
year period. : 

JAL also plans to streamline 
its reservation and baggage 


JAL will start ad-Yhandling systems in anticipation 


of increased jet and tourist traf- 
fic. 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, 


= Speaking of Music 


Need for Broader Atmosphere of Japanese Musical Life 


- 


At the end of the old year and 
beginning of the new, a 
Janus-like glance backward and 
forward allows me a wider per- 
spective than is possible in a 
crowded musical. week. From 
this vantage point of greater dis- 
tance I also take advantage of 
the frankness and objectivity 
allowed—nay expected ofa 
foreign observer. After more 
than a decade of listening and 
wondering, suffering and enjoy- 
ing, I may well speak out with 
a frankness tempered by sincere 
concern for the musical world 
in Japan, still evolving from 
darkness and confusion. 

Whatever errors may be re- 
vealed here (and it is hardly pos- 
sible to move without stumbling 
over some musical gaffe) must 
always be measured by a spe- 
cial yardstick of time. The 
element of time is most signifi- 
cant in a land that has tried in 
a spen of 75 years to penetrate 
into an art that in the West ex- 
tends over more than , five 
hundred years. The Japanese 
achievement in music is, indeed, 
overwhelming. 


Yet, instead of stopping at 
these words of praise, I think 
I can pay Japanese musical 
artists a still higher compliment 
by regarding thém with a seri- 
ousness and critical analysis due 
to maturity. I expect them to be 
able to absorb occasional harsh 
words whenever such bitter 
medicine is deemed necessary 
for the healthy development of 
musical art in Japan. 


International Exchange 


‘The past few years have wit- 
* Nessed Japan's re-entry into the 
t sphere of international 
activity. Not only is political 
and economic progress involved 
but also the phrase “cultural ex- 
change” is bandied around as 
a commonplace. In the realm of 
music this means a two-way ex- 
change: firstly, the number of 
Western artists of international 
renown who visit these shores 
keeps mounting in ever greater 
Waves; and secondly, Japanese 
artists themselves are manifest- 
ing an intense eagerness to ‘tra- 
vel to the West in order to en- 
large their scope and perfect 
their knowledge and virtuosity. 
Both these forms of intercourse 
are bound to expand and io 
spread their influence far into 
the future. 


In a world in which all intel- 


lectual and technical products 
circulate with ever increasing 


, the arts also cannot re-- 


m local and isolated without 
shrinking into a provincial dry- 
ness. There is, however, the 
ever-present danger that a mere 
giimpse of many foreign crea- 
tions may lead to eclecticism 
and imitativeness. This is most 
apparent in the sphere of ori- 
ginal composition. 


The danger of modern eclec- 
_ticism ‘is not confined to Japan 


* - 


By MARCEL GRILLI 


alone; it ts also felt in all the 
arte of all other countries, but 
through longer experience the 
West’ has seemingly learned to 
diagnose this iliness and ‘to de- 
vise protective measures. Here 
in Japan it is still necessary to 
point out the many instances 
in which imitation leads into a 
blind alley. What is said here 
regarding creative composition 
may also be extended to apply 
to execution and interpretation 
of music. 
Stress on Technique 

Where depth of creativeness 
is lacking, a shallow surface pol- 
ish is likely to take its place. 
We find in Japan an exaggerated 
appreciation for expertness of 
technique, without questioning 
whether this effort is expended 
on a form that is fundamentally 
fresh, meaningful, and emotion- 
ally expressive. 

This is especially true of Japa- 
nese instrumentalists and vocal 
artists. But this is a problem 
that involves also critical stand- 
ards. When neither the per- 
forming artists nor the audience 
are sufficiently acquainted with 
a worldwide criterion for the 
evaluation of an art, technique 
is likely to be confused with true 
creativeness. In the West, all 


“the arts have long been clarify- 


ing their values and are ready 
to forego slick perfection of sur- 
face for the sake of communica- 
ee of a significant idea or emo- 
tion. : 


This brings me to the ques- 
tion of emotional expression, 
which is, perhaps, the most 
crucial probelm in the entire 
field of Japanese artistic endea- 
vor. Here we blunder into a 
territory immensely complex in 
its range and. depth, involving 
national psychology, tradition, 
education, and etiquette. 


From a Western point of 
view, all arts are carriers of in- 
tellectual and emotional con- 
tent in greater or lesser degree. 
Perhaps the visual and plastic 
arts can survive with a mini- 
mum of such content, shrink- 
ing thereby to a level of pure 
usefulness or decorativeness. 
But in music even such a uti- 
litarian existence is inconceiv- 
able, at least on any level which 
mérits designation as an ait 


‘Ambassadors of Heaven’ 

It was Busoni WhofYence ob- 
served that musicians 
ambassadors of heaven . 
chosen ones on whom the 
charge is laid to bring us single 
rays of the original light 
‘Nhrough immeasurable space’— 
meaning that music is par ex- 
cellence the expressive  lan- 


guage of the emotions. To com- 
pose music or to perform it 
must involve penetration into 
emotional heights and depths 
far beyond those of less gifted 
Any listener who ex- 


mortals. 


Norio Oga and Harue Miyake seen in the roles of the Count and 
‘Countess Almavira in a recent protuction of Mozart's “Marriage 
> ot vf Figare” staged by 


an 


the ‘Niki-kai opera group. 


pects more than easy entertain- 
ment demands from music pre- 
cisely that power of transcencd- 


ing ordinaty emotional expres-. 7, 
sion 


and of opening a sublime 
revelation of human dignity and 


divine grandeur. 


Japan shows a serious ap- 
proach to music and a desire 
to explore its depths.. What is 
still lacking is that broad iit- 
mosphere of musical life which 
this art form must have in 
order to thrive. This means an 
organic surrounding for the hu- 
man personality from infancy 
up, in the same way as a Japa- 
nese child is surrounded with 
the art of flowers, of painting, 
and with sensitively designed 
interiors. This means a slow 
development of a long tradition, 
such as grew up over the cen- 
turies in Italy, in Central Eu- 
rope, and in other places. 


‘This involves constant hear- 
ing and performing, singing and 
composing, actual making of 
music on all levels of artistry. 
The West, to be sure, is not 
always dwelling on such a high 
pinnacle of musical glory—in 
fact, one may hear more bad 
music there in one day than 
perhaps in a week in Japan— 
but there does exist an atmos- 
phere for music and for its pro- 
per evaluation. 

Tremendous Strides 

Such a development cannot 
be hurried, but it can .be 
stimulated and carefully pro- 
moted. Even in the dozen or 
so years of my stay in Japan 
I have witnessed tremendous 
strides in performance and in 
public appreciation. I am 
thrilled to see this unfolding, 
and that is precisely the reason 
why I dare to criticize and 
point out many lacks, rather 
than to smile with paternal 
approval. 


Faults I find in great num- 
bers, as must be expected in 
this Japan where Western music 
is still a very recent language 
and hardly a profound form of 
expression. I am afraid that so 
far I have been speaking only 
in vast generalities, but. it 
would require far more space 
than the few lines at my dis- 
sony here to list specific exam- 
ples. 


I am acutely aware of many 
lacks and distortions; yet I am 
optimistic because of the great 
interest. in music that I see all 
over Japan. There is a mass 
desire. for music which needs 
but a heightening of standards 


to raise a besic craving to a 


more discriminating taste for 
this art. But that is the prob- 
sem of the younger generation. 
Tt ig they who will transform 
the distortions of the present 
into the good music that will 
inevitably emerge in the future: 
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The big event in the Japanese film world in 1958 was the award ed via photos and models in 
of the Venice grand prix te the Toho movie “The Rickshaw June) the streams commingled 


Man.” Hiroshi Inagaki (right, wearing spectacles) who directed 
the movie, is seen on his return at Tokyo International Airport 


with the much-coveted prize last Septe 


mber. 


Japanese Movies 


Anomalous Features of Local Film Industry 


By DONALD RICHIE 


The Japanese motion picture 
industry has become something 
of an anomaly in the world. 
During the worst crisis the 
commercial film has ever exper- 
ienced, it alone continues to 
show the very tidy profit tra- 
ditionally associated with the 
business of making films; while 
the sound of crashing empires 
fills the air from Glendale to 
Pinewood, the environs of To- 
kyo and Kyoto have remained 
entirely free of such disturb- 
ances. At least so far. 

One of the reasons is that the 
Japanese industry, along with 
the American and the Indian, is 
one of the very few to subsist 
upon its home market. Thus it 
is relatively free from those 
problems (export taxes, quota 
problems, etc.) which plague 
those industries forced to send 
abroad for profit. 

The Japanese audience is, so 
far at any rate, one of the most 
loyal in the world today. During 
1958 1,100 million people saw 
movies—which figure breaks 
down to indicage that each Japa- 
nese went to the pictures 12 
times last year. 


To be the 
‘average Briton went 5 times 


but that doesn’t mean that he 
saw 21 British filnfs. In Japan, 
however, the vast majority saw 
only Japanese films. 

One wouldn't think so, to look 
around Tokyo and Osaka, and 
see the number of foreign films 


playing to full houses. Yet the 


city population is sifRht com- — 


pared to that of the country and 
foreign films just don't play the 
country. And it is due almost 
entirely to this rural audience 
that Japanese films continue to 
make money for Japanese com- 
panies. 

Thus,. during. 1958 the six 
major film companies of Japan 
made about 450 films (a bit of a 
comedown, from the all-time 
high of 514, a world’s record, in 
1956) and during the same 
period only 194 foreign films 
were shown in the country—to 
a much smaller audience. 

One of the reasons for all 
these films (the American indus- 
try, for example, though larger, 
makes much less) is that Japan 
has been in the grip of the 
double-bill for the past decade. 
About 63 per cent of the 6,865 
theaters in Japan (as of October 
1958) show double-bills, while 
32 per cent go one better with 
triple-bills. Competition is so 
keen that most movie companies 
must at least attempt a yearly 
output of 104 films a year—a 
weekly change 52 times a year. 

This, at least, Indicates that 
Japanese films are still popular 
in Japan—and that films in 
Japan (in contradistinction to 
films in other countries) remain 
the major entertainment. 

This is partially because the 

Continued on Page 12 
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Art, East and West — 


The Art Year: Several Glances Backward and Forward 


No one mentioned 1958 as an 


especially remarkable year in 


» the arts, yet the following is 


what Tokyo experienced in its 
gallery dispiaya during the past 
12 months, 


A series of great historic ex- 


i hibitions reached back to the 


earliest arts of China and 
Japan, of Iran and the America 
of the Incas. If it were not for 
the disjointed timing and the 
fragmentary display, one might 
stay in. Tokyo and observe 
human artistic creation branch- 


| ing out from Persia, as one of 


its sources almost 5,000 years 
ago and radiating its influence 
over the widest land mass on 
our globe—even as far west as 
Rome. 


From Iranian art (shown 
here in May) and back from 
Rome (whose arts were display- 


in western China and were re- 
interpreted thrdugh Buddhist 
themes in the caves of Tun- 
huang; the Art Institute, de- 
dicated to the copying and 
recording of the vast cycles in 
the caves of the “Thousand 
‘Buddhas,” sent over to Tokyo 
a huge display of paintings and 
sculpture in facsimile copies. 
‘Short of traveling to Tun- 
huang, this show was the most 
conceivably instructive demon- 
stration of the efforescene of 
Buddhist art. 


Fine Exhibitions 


Pre-Buddhist by far was an- 
other magnificent show of Chi- 
nese art (during November), 
namely the great bronze ves- 
sels that open the entire chap- 
ter of Chinese culture, as far 
back as 1500 B.C. Except for 
the technique of bronze cast- 
ing. China at this time stood un- 
touched by foreign influences, 
as far as we know today. Con- 
siderably younger, but equally 
aboriginal in expression, were 
the Japanese “haniwa” clay 
figures (exhibited in July). 

A temporary extinction of 
this native strain under the in- 
flux of Buddhism was seen in 
the arts of the Nara period 
(shown here in May), when 
Japan bowed humbly to the in- 
fluences of India and China 
that were to hold sway quite 
unchallenged for more than 
500 3=—s years. The formative 
sources of Japanese art thus 
emerged from the history books 
and could be traced in three- 
dimensional form. All that was 
required was. a good sense of 
chronology, in ordér to main- 
tain the proper sequence of 
cross-influences. 

After this examination of the 
foreign roots and acknowledge- 
ment of borrowings, the charac- 
teristically native Japanese 
types of form and poetry were 
shown in all their various as- 
pects, with a concentration of 


International Film World in Review 


New Trend Toward Introspection 


the older type. Sex for example. waste undue footage on the 


By FOUMY SAISHO 


The film is not:a static art, it 
is‘a transient art. Its approach 
to subject matters rapidly 
changes. .The style and the taste 
reverenced yesterday may be 
found ridiculous today. It is this 
intangible something causing a 
change in attitude of mind both 
on the part of the film-makers 
and audiences that is really 
worth bothering about when one 
considers the’ film as a signifi- 
cant form of human communi- 
cation. ° 

It has nothing to do with 
spectacle, or the love of it which 
is the oldest human instinct that 
never changes and largely .ac- 
counts for the existence of show 
‘business as such. The specta- 
cle in the movie will never die, 
it will thrive on, essentially un- 
changed, though there will be 
a world of difference in evolv- 
ing techniques for it from age 
to age. The existence of spec- 
tacle films must be taken for 
granted; they are of a piece with 
other forms of shows like the 
reuse... .-* 


What cannot be taken for 
granted is the nature of the 
dominant emotional experiences 
of an age, that keeps forever 
changing and that goes into the 
making of every new film even 
if it be a remake from an old 
one. It is what determines the 
prevailing theme of the film art 
in a given riod, ery 

What is the dominant theme 
of today then, as distinct from 
thatewf yesterday? In rough 
generalization, it can be describ- 
ed more as the denial, rather 
than the affirmation, of : those 
obvious values in the film of 


Sex no longer enjoys the un- 
challenged power and glory to- 
day that it once did in the 
simpler days of the industry. It 
no longer represents the elec- 
tric power over human animals 
but is featured more as part of 
psychological, or even psychiat- 
ric problems in human ex- 
perience. Sex In the sense of 


pure -eroticism is no longer in 
fashion. 
To illustrate fthe point, it 


would be sufficient to list the 
names of a few of those ac- 
tresses who have made a name 
or new popularity for them- 
selves in the past year. Maria 
Schell of Austria, Tatiana Samo- 
ilova of Soviet Union, Pascal 
Audret of France, Hope Lange 
and Diane Varsi of America, to 
say nothing of the increasing 
popularity of veterans like 
Ingrid Bergman, Jennifer Jones 
and Simone Signoret. 


It is equally helpful to note 
the new tendency of one-time 
glamor types like Marilyn Mon- 
roe, Elizabeth Taylor and 
Sophia Loren changing their 
point of emphasis from the 
charmer type to aé_e certain 
dramatic interest or talent they 
can work into, their screen 
personalities. 

What does this indicate? 
Simply, introspection as _ the 
gathering trend in film making 
and film appreciation. Few oc- 
cidental films, save the west- 
erns and equivalent melo- 
dramas, carry today _ stories 
which accommodate a woman 
purely and simply for her orna- 
mental value. They no longer 


tantrums of pouting females of 
whatever beauty, neither are 
they overly impressed about 
the plain facts of life as such. 
The audience, including ‘the 
film-makers themselves in the 
wider sense, demand women to 
be part of the general scheme 
of their introspective thinking, 
representing—their own kind of 
problems as part of the living 
and struggling humanity. 

Living struggling humanity 
means problems, and the films 
of today specialize in them. 
They prefer to be introspective 
over them without being so 
ambitious as to solve problems 
in a couple of hours’ footage. 

And that is probably the 
reason why the most conspicu- 
ous theme in today’s films to 
which we are exposed—Amer- 
ican, British, Frehch and other- 
wise European—labors the sense 
of emptiness, sterility and des- 
pair. This theme has been de- 
veloping slowly since the end 
of the First World War, and is 
gathering force today. The 
theme of quiet desperation holds. 
a definitely keener appeal than 
sex, Sexual problems are sim- 
ply employed to contribute to 
the general atmosphere of futili- 
ty, a most dramatic example of 
it being Elizabeth Taylor in 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” Miss 
Taylor energetically meets the 
challenge. 

Another strong demand to- 
day’s audience makes of a film 
is the sense of intimacy. They 
no longer want fables’ or period 
films. They want the hypnotic 
power, the concentrating light 
of the film to be directed to- 
ward their own inner Selves, 


They want a movie to tell its 
story as though they were tell- 
ing’ it to themselves, 

The boldest experiment so far 
made in this direction was R2>- 
bert Bresson’s “The Diary of a 
Country Priest” which the tel> 
vision audience in Japan was 
privileged to see only recently 
The powerful persuasion thk 
film carries may not be the pro 
perty of all films aspiring tc 


Fope. 


By ELISE GRILLI 


interest and a devoted admira- 
tion that amounts almost to a 
narcissistic contentment. And 
well it might be admired. From 
the Yamato-e stirrings (display- 
ed in September) to the trans 
formations and reincarnations 
as they appeared in Momoyama 
art (seen in May), in the unfor- 
gettabie show of Korin and Ken- 
zan (in November), in the 18th 
century ink paintings of the 
Zen priest Hakuin (shown in 
October), and the gripping wood- 
cuts of Sharaku, the entire hie 
torical pageant of Japanese arts 
was unrolled and lovingly ex- 
amined in short segments or 
else summed up in one long 
view of the development of Japa- 
nese, ceramics from the Helan 
period up to the end of Edo (as 
displavecd fn May). 
Great Public Interest 


The tremendous public inter- 
est that crowds all these exhibi- 
tions to capacity is by no means 
to be construed as a nostalgia 
for a glorious past now. ae 
med by a chaotic present. 
the arts of the present day ap- 
pear confused, it is precisely be- 
cause the historic strains all con- 
tinue to live and to commingle 
with a century full of foreign 
influences, lately imported from 
the other side of the globe in- 
stead of the neighboring conti- 
nent of Asia. — 

The public that packs each ex- 
hibition hall is an active parti- 
cipant in the process of creating 
a new art out of the joining 
of an ancient tradition and a 
modern renovation. [It jis safe 
to say that every single person 
attending one of these great his- 
toric displays brings with him 
some experience of actually 
working in the techniques of 
painting or shaping, of weaving 
and printing. As in any work- 
shop that is humming with ac- 
tivity, literally all of Japan is 
somehow involved in the pro- 
duction of the arts and is avidly 
looking about for new ideas and 
new vitality to graft onto the 
majestic trunk of the past. 

e survival and the trans- 
formation may involve every 
person who can hold a brush 
and who wants to send a piece 
of calligraphy to the huge ex- 
hibitions of the art of writing. 
Or it may emerge in its most 
avant-garde guise in the dis- 
plays of “abstract calligraphy,” 
where the most ancient of Ori- 
ental arts reappears as a chal- 
lenge’ to the imaginative mod- 
ernists in America and in Eu- 
All the traditional styles 
and the new, the amateur and 
the professional. products of 
calligraphy continue to be 
shown all the year round. 

Traditional Styles 

The ‘traditional styles of 
“Nihonga” painting in ink and 
in colors also continue. unabat- 
ed. Several of the “grand old 
men” passed .away this year 
and their oeuvre was shown in 
large retrospective exhibitions 
that filled public museums and 
several department store gal- 
leries. In this way the whole 
development of Taikan, Gyoku- 
do, and Kokei passed in re 
view, thus bringing -before us 
the earliest days of Meiji, with 
their overpowering westernizu- 
tion; then the reappraisal pro- 
voked by Fenollosa and Oka- 


kura; and the resolution of the 
conflict in a revitalized 
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achieve an introspective effect, Ee 


but it certainly sets a direction 


as well as a standard for them -ie 
Bresson’s is no denial of = 


Only 
values but affirmation of his 


particular brand of catholicism, #5. 
But his ability to create a sense — | 


of intimaty on the screen, or 


even of the sense of identifica- & ae 
tion -between his protagonist #255 


end audience can be something 
like the ultimate of film tech 
nique. 


who do not share Bresson’s co.- 
viction, and whose only concern 
is to see their sense of destruc- 


tive impulse, despair and dis- P= 


This technique is well | 
worth studying éven for those | 


nae 


belief over humanity convince 


ingly articulated on the screen. 


For it is important to articu- 
late the negative values if only 


to raise questions without solv- — 3 


ing them. It is naive to inter- 
pret the theme of despair and 
sterility often articulated on the 
screen as the real weaknesses 
of our contemporary world, It 
may well be quite the contrary, 
for the power of introspection 
alone is capable of a bold analy- 
sis of where it hurts. And it 
takes a tremendous reservoir of 
energy to create a really con- 
vincing picture of despair. No 
really despairing soul is capa- 
ble of such a feat. 


Italian President Giovanni Gronchi (right) is shown round an 


come to the living arte? 
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“Nihonga.” The latest off- 
shoots of this enduring tradl- 
tion were shown in a number 
of smaller exhibitions and alsvo 
in a huge anniversary show 
tendered to Ryushi (during 
May), the most active, renova- 
tor of today. 


The painters in ofl and the 
modern woodcut printers ac- 
cepted the Western influences, 
at first slavishly and then in 4 
more freely creative fashion. 
The work of Saeki (seen in 
May) brought a Japanese paint- 
er of the 1920's abreast with 
the achievements of Paris. The 
work of Kenzo Okada (seen in 
June) takes the next step for- 
ward in having America adopt 
him as a modernist, with subtie 
Oriental overtones. A similar 


condition prevails with the 
“sosaku” woodcuts that walk 
off regularly with the top 


graphic prizes on three con- 
tinents. 

The passion for equality of 
achievement on a world fevel 
brings to Tokyo a stream of in- 
ternational arts throughout the 
year. The grand show of Van 
Gogh (November), revealed the 
Japanese influence emerging in 
the French Impressionism that 
the Dutchman found in Paris. 
In turn, his glow of color and 
his eruptive personality “are 
echoing on in the efforts at 
free expression that fill the 
endiess halls of the Municipal 
Art Gallery. 

International exhibitions are 
brought over by governments 
(like the Philippine exhibition 
in March) or by newspapers 
and private oo e re- 
verse flow into internationa! 
channels also was seen in large 
previews of contemporary Japa- 
nese arts (seen in January and 
in August), before these were 
shipped off for display in Eu- 
rope and in Australia, 


Visits of Modernists 
And, finally, the heart’s de- 


sire of patriotic and creative 
modernists was accom 


Japanese afd foreign artists, 
shown side by side’in such ex- 
hibitions as those of the 
“Groupe International de IlArt 


Figuratif” (in January) and of. 


the “Informel” style (in Sep 
tertiber). ; 

A new and growing trend is 
evolving among younger: eprtists 
from abroad who are now dis- 
covering in Tokyo a desirable 
place for study and exhibition. 
The very names of “Mat,” 

oppe, Rubenstein, MeCoermick, 
Gracewitz, Dienes and Adickes 
reveal the manifold cultural 
roots of this invasion which 
may soon create in Japan a for- 
eign colony of artists compar- 
able to the beehives of Mont- 
parnasse. Ask these artists 
what brings them to Japan and 
you will receive the most 
diverse explanations — or else 
an inarticulate indication that 
somehow the soll of Japan has 
become fertile and stimulating 
for modern creativity. 

If this be an. “ordinary” year 
in Tokyo's art world, then Japan 
is indeed marvelously extra- 
ordinary in its parallel devel- 
opment of tradition and inno- 
vation. The museums of Egypt 
and Europe may reach even 


farther back into history, but . 


where else (with the possible 
exception of Rome) does the 
hoariest past offer such wel- 
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exhibition of Japanese art treasures which he opened at Komes 
“Palace of Exhibitions” Dec. 18. The show will remain open 


until Feb. 1. 
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Musical Treats f or 1959 | apres In the New Y 
By JOHN YAMANAKA nationally known singers as interpreter of Bartok’s * ea | F 4 n e e ear 
Visits by foreign musicians Mario del Monaco (of Met mn fis el: : By EDWARD SEIDENSTICKER 
reached a high peak in 1958, fame), Ferruccio Tagliavini, The April-May period is ex- = poe 


-and present indications are that 
this musical boom is going to 
continue at an even brisker 
pace during the new year. 

The number of musicians and 
musical groups, including baNet 
_ and dancing troupes, which 
visited Japan in 1958 totaled 40. 
These included some of the big- 
gest names in the world of con- 
temporary music, such as pian- 
ists Benno Moiseiwitch, Ginette 
Doyen, Walter Hauzig and Car- 
lo Zecchi; violinist Jean Four- 
nier; cellists Gaspar Cassado 
and Enrico Mainardi; singers 
Jan Peerce, Jacques Jansen and 
McHenry Boatwright; the Ama- 
deus Quartet; conductors Edou- 
ard van Remoortel, Alexander 
Gauk and Jean Fournet; the 
New York City Ballet and the 
Paris Theatre de Ballet; and the 
Leningrad Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

In terms of countries, France 
and the Soviet led the field with 
8 and 7 artists and groups re- 
spectively, followed ‘by the 
United States with 4, Britain 
and Italy with 3 each, Austria, 
Spain and Belgium with 2 each, 
and Germany, Poland,- Canada, 
Mexico, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, G , India and Com- 
munist China with 1 each. 

With local interest in West- 
ern music increasing year by 
year as the Japanese become 
better acquainted with the in- 
ternational musical world large- 
ly through the medtum of pho- 
nograph records, promoters are 
showing a bolder approach in 


the selection of foreign guest 


artists, a notable tendency be- 


ing a preference for full-size 
orchestras and other large 
groups. 


For the coming year, definite 
arrangements have already been 
made for visits by a score or so 
artists and groups, among which 
large ensembles are particularly 
conspicuous. 


First of all, the most impres- 
sive lineup of opera stars ever 
to visit this country will arrive 
in February for a one-month 
tour under the auspices of NHK, 
This group includes such inter- 


Tito Gobbi, Aldo Protti, Giulletta 
Simionato and Gabriella Tucci. 
Accompanying this group to 
Japan will be Alberto Erede, 
one of the world’s greatest ope- 
ratic conductors. Erede, Del 
Monaco and Simionato are oll 
well known to Japanese opera 
fans through their many records 
which have been released in 
this country. For both Simio- 
nato and Tagliavini, this will be 
their second visit to these 
shores. 


This Italian opera group will 


give performances in Tokyo 
and Osaka of Verdi's “Otello,” 
and “Traviata,” Donizetti's 


“Elisir d’Amore,” Puccini's “La 
Boheme” and Bizet’s “Carmen.” 
Local opera fans are especially 
looking forward to hearing Del 
Monaco’s Otello, which is 
considered by many to be the 
finest since Tamagno and Caru- 
80. 


The new year will also see a 
change in the guest conductor 
of the NHK Symphony Orches- 
tra, since Wilhelm Loibner, 
who has held the post forthe 
last two years, is returning to 
Vienna in February. The man 
chosen to take his place is 
Wilhelm Schuchter, conductor 
of the Nordwest Deutsche 
Rundfunk Symphony Orchestra 

who is already known to many 
Japanese through séveral of his 
recordings of the Beethoven 
symphonies released earlier 
this year. 


Another important visitor in 
February will be Margot Fon- 
teyn, prima ballerina of the 
Royal Covent Garden Opera 
Ballet, who is coming with her 
male partner Michael Soames 
for a three-week tour at the 
invitation of the Komaki Bal- 
let Group. Her rformances 
will include “Giselle,” “Swan 
Lake,” and “The Sleeping 
Beauty.” 

March will bring another visit 
from the Vienna Boys’ Choir, 
which made a highly successful 
tour here some three years ago, 
as well as the Japan debut of 
Hungarian pianist Andor Foldes, 


pected to mark the highest peak 
of the year’s musical activity, 
being the season during which 
the International Arts Festival 
will be staged in Osaka for the 
second year running. Included 
among the artists and groups 
expected to take part in next 
year’s event are the Vienna 
State Opera, the Alma Piano 
Trio (US.), the Argentine 
pense Marisa Regules, and the 
eningrad. Ballet, 

Scheduled to arrive in Japan 
on April 3 for a 10-day tour is 
the Little Orchestra Society un- 
der Thomas Scherman. This 
group specializes in “connois- 
seur” music, especially Ameri- 
can, of the chamber orchestra 
type. 

Also expected to make their 
first appearance here in April 
are two German musicians of 
world note—soprano iIrmgard 
Seefried and her violinist hus- 
band Wolfgang Schneiderhan— 
who are coming at the invita- 
tion of the Yoshida Music 
Office. Both these artists 
have already won a consider- 
able following in Japan through 
their recordings on the Nippon 
Grammophon label. 


The return of the Barylli 
Quartet in May is being eagerly 
awaited by all Japanese lovers of 
chamber music, both those who 
heard this celebrated quartet on 
their last visit in 1956 and those 
who have since made their ac- 
quaintance through their many 
fine recordings, notably the 
whole set of Beethoven string 
quarters recently completed by 
Nippon Westminster. This sec- 
ond tour is being sponsored by 
Radio Tokyo. 


Foliowing a brief respite dur- 
ing the summer months, the 
Czechoslovakia Philharmonic 
Orchestra will raise the curtain 
on the autumn musical season 
with a month-long tour spon- 
sored by the Art Friend Asso- 
ciation. This 120-man orches- 
tra will be conducted by Karel 
Ancerland Karel Seina and will 
feature as soloists pianist Jan 
Panenka and probably violinist 
Josef Suk (who is apparently 
related in some way to the com- 
poser of the same name). In- 
cidentally, another Czech artist 
—violinist Ladislav Jasek— will 
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Among the many artists and musical groups expected to visit am ye ‘te new ay > will 
Little Orc 


be the 


hestra Society of New York which is scheduled to arrive here in April for a 


10-day tour under its conductor Thomas Scherman. 


visit Japan immediately after 
the New Year. 


Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing single foreign artist to ap- 
pear in Japan during 1959 will 
be the great German conductor 
Karl Boehm, who is coming in 
November for a month’s tour 
at the invitation of the Japan 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
will conduct the Japan Phil- 
harmonic in a series of con- 
certs to be given in Tokyo and 
the Kansai. 


In November, yet another great 
conductor will visit Japan, it is 
learned on good authority. This 
is none other than Herbert von 
Karajan who won the hearts of 
Japanese musical public dur- 
ing his tour here with ‘ the 
Berlin Philharmonic last year. 
Next year, he is reportedly to 
bring the whole Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra with him. 
Part of this orchestra, it may 
be remembered, made its de- 
but in Japan under the baton of 
Paul Hindemith several years 


Rumor is rife ae regards 
other artists scheduled to come, 
but it may be worth mention- 
ing that the names include the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and 
veteran Spanish guitarist Andres 
Segovia. ‘ 


In the Popular Field 


By HIDEO EGUCHI 


The year 1959 promises to be 
a more entertaining one than 
last as far as local lovers of 
popular music are concerned. 


To start things off in true 
Dixieland jazz style, Jack Tea- 
garden and His Sextet are com- 
ing for a week's tour of Japan 
starting Jan. 10 under the 
sponsorship of ANTA and the 
Sankei Shimbun, 


Considered the world’s most 
recorded jazzman, the veteran 
tail-gate trombone star will be 
heard also on records to be re- 
leased here at the same time on 
the Capitol, Decca, Columbia 
and Victor labels. 


Swinging from the Teagarden 
gate to the Golden Gate Quar- 
tet, these four American N 
lads will also make their live 
vocal debut in Japan this 
month, 


Known to music lovers in 
Japan only through their ap- 
pearance several years ago in 
the movie “Hit Parade” star- 
ring Danny Kaye, Virginia 
Mayo and several other jazz 
groups, the four visitors will 
attempt to maintain the worlild- 
wigle reputation they have won 


Sports Outlook for 1959 


Choice of Olympiad Site Eagerly Awaited 


By THE SPORTS STAFF 


The selection, coming in May, 
of the 1964 Olympic Games site 
will be the most eagerly await- 
ed news in 1959 for Japan, as 
well as for Austria, Belgium, 
and the United States which 
are also bidding for the 18th 
Olympiad. 

Chances for Japan to get the 
Games are . Last year 
Japan staged the Third Asian 
Games in Tokyo and the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee 
meeting in conference in To- 
kyo while the Asian Games were 
going on, was favorably im- 

with Tokyo's capacity 


to put on the 64 Olympics. The 


One of the most important events for the Japanese 
selection of 1964 Olympiad site, scheduled for May. 

Tokyo, which last year successfully hosted 
pic Committee 


meeting. I0C President Avery 
mittee during its Tokyo session. 


10C meets in May in _Munich, 
and among other things will 
pick the 1964 host city. 

Baseball, king of sports -in 
Japan, is expected to see another 
banner season in 1959. Outside 
of the record attendance the 
Japanese pro baseball made 
last year, the biggest stimulate 
was the visit of the St. Louis 
Cardinals. The Cards at once 
showed up Japanese baseball 
for what it really is. A second- 
division National. League club, 
the Cards won all but two of 
their 16 games, upsetting Japa- 
nese ge cn that they would 
lose five gam 
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avinte wait in the new year will be the 
Local fans are hoping the choice will be 
both the Asian Games 
Brundage is seen above addressing the com- 
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should turn out a edi- 
cine for Japanese ball eT comets 
cency. Cards’ players said the 
Japanese lacked hustle. And 
above all the Japanese needed 
to learn to play in the clutch. 


That advice on playing more 
with brains was voiced again, 
this time for Japanese basket- 
ball. Philippine backetball cir- 
cles said the Japanese are way 
behind in the game. Too much 
is spent on form, the P.I. cagers 
said, and not engugh on playing 
the game flexibly, on prepar- 
ing for tight spots. 

The shifting of priority inter- 
est of Matsutaro Shoriki from 


and the International Olym- 


baseball to golf bears watch- 
ing. Shoriki, “the father of 
Japanese pro ball,” will build 
golf courses accessible, both 
financially and location-wise, to 
the great mass of Japanese 
sports lovers. Following the 
winning of the Canada Cup by 
Torakichi Nakamura and Koichi 
Ono in 1956, golf in Japan has 
spurted tremendously. More 
and cheaper courses will pro- 
duce more Nakamuras and Onos, 
of world championship caliber. 

Shoriki’s announced plan to 
construct an indoor baseball 
park has electrified the whole 
world, too. Groundbreaking 
ceremonies for it are expected 
to be held next year, and when 
finished the weather-defying 
diamond will be the first of its 
kind in the world, though such 
a plan has already been en- 
‘isaged elsewhere. 


On his invitation, Ben Hogan 
and five other top foreigners 
will be coming in 1959. Last 
year Ken Venturi and Jackie 
Burke Jr. competed in Japan. 


Tennis officials in Japan 
should follow Shoriki’s build- 
ing dictum, that before they 
alk about ways to improve the 
ame they must first build the 
‘acilities. Lack of courts is 
he main obstacles to tennis in 
‘apan, as is common knowledge. 


Boxing saw the quitting of 
jhigeji Kaneko, who more than 
anyone else besides Japan’s first 
world _ title-holder, flyweight 
champ Yoshio Shirai, put the 
nation on the ring map post- 
war. There is no one certain 
to take his place as Japan's 
bright ray of hope for interna- 
tional recognition. Sadao Yaoita, 
Orient fly champ, may score, 
when he meets champion Pas- 
cual Perez of Argentina in Janu- 
ary. 

A black page in Japanese 


a 


ring history was made when 
Japanese officials allowed Ko- 
rean Kang, who had been stop- 
ped in P.1. two days ago, to fight 
Jiro Sawada for the Japan 
welter crown. Japanese officials 
said they were disregarding for 
just one time the rule order- 
ing a stipulated period of rest 
for a fighter who had been stop- 
ped. It was not the first in- 
stance Japanese boxing officials 
have acted contrary to the best 
judgment. And lacking a real- 
ly, legally-founded commission, 
boxing in Japan will continue 
to be uncivilized. 


Prospects for Japan to main- 
tain its dominancy in _ table- 
tennis in 1959 are encouraging. 
A fresh crop of newcomers 
swept to national meets with a 
fury, ‘humiliating champions 
who are world. kingpins. 

Judo, fast catching on in pop- 
ularity in the world, is destin- 
ed to remain the monopoly of 
Japan, the sports origin. Japan 
took the world title last year, 
and though the foreigners dis- 
played marked improvement, 
need several more years to come 
abreast of the Japanese. 

Nobuyoshi Sadanaga, who 
won a thrilling neck-to-neck 
race in the international Asahi 
Marathon last year, has entered 
the April Boston Marathon. 

Two big events in 1959 pit 
Japanese and American swim- 
mers in July. Tsuyoshi Yama- 
naka will again race against 
other world’s best, when Aussie 
Murray Rose and John Henricks 
accompany the U.S. team, Yama- 
naka was bested by the great 
Jon Konrads in several duels in 
an Australia-Japan meet last 
year. He got consolation when 
he vanquished Konrads in the 
200-meter freestyle. 

And mark in next year’s 
calendar the visit, yet to be de- 
finitely scheduled, of the Oxferd 
University crew. 


on stage as well as screen. 

The Golden Gate Quartet has 
not been recording their vocal 
talents of late, so it is hoped 
good use will be made of the 
excellent facilities available in 
Japan, This writer would es- 
pecially like to see an addition 
to the world’s LP catalog of 
the Golden Gate Quartet sing- 
ing Negro spirituals. 

It is also reported that “The 
King of the Mambo” Perez 
Prado and His Orchestra will 
pay a return visit to Japan this 
year. Meanwhile, Benny Good- 
man has expressed his desire to 
bring his swing orchestra back 
to Tokyo “as soon as possible.” 

Early next spring, the beauti- 
ful young guitar-playing bru- 
nette, Wanda Jackson, of “Fuji- 
yama Mama” fame on records 


American trombone player a 
bandleader Jack Teagarden 
will be the first jazzman to” 
vieit Japan im the new year. 


here, is scheduled to appear in 
Japan for singing performances 
here by arrangement between 
Toshiba-Angel and Capitol Rec- 
ords 


Although Miss Jackson is gen- 
erally considered to be just an- 
other rock ‘n’ roll songstress, 
this writer considers her the 
best Country and Western since 
veteran Kitty Wells at the 
height of her fame. 

It may be recalled that much 
unnecessary disappointment 
arose here recently through the 
mislabeling of Ricardo Santos as 
the King of Mood Music. This 
West German bandleader, whose 
real name is Werner Mueller, is 
primarily a promoter of dance 
music and his arrangements are 
therefore rhythmic as well as 
melodic, even for “symphonic 

a” 

Meanwhile, the world’s lead- 

ing rock ‘n’ roll vocal quintet, 


The Platters, may come to Japan _ 


next year. The four boys and 
a girl are well known among 
Japanese popular music fans 
through their. appearance in 
Jane Mansfield’s movie “The 
Girl Can't Help It,” besides their 
Mercury record hits. 

Also, the world renowned 
Glenn Miller Orchestra, without 
the late trombone-playing mae- 
stro of course, is scheduled to 
perform in Japan next spring. 
The present band, led by the 
star drummer, Ray McKinley, 
recently made a hit behind the 
Iron Curtain and its appearance 
here is awaited most eagerly 
since the original Glenn Miller 
recordings for Victor are best* 
sellers even. today. 
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If one is in a position to use 
the tools of those imaginative 
pursuits which call themselves 
scientific, economics and socioio- 
gy and the like; one can assume 
a solemn expression and pro- 
ceed to tell everyone what will 
happen next year. But what is 
to be done with something as 
volatile and unstable as litera- 
ture? Something that exists in 
the heads of writers, who may 
drink too much or go off to too 
many Asian Writers Conferences 
and never get it written? 


What prophet, sitting down at 
his 18th-century typewriter in 
1797, would have ventured to 
say that Lyrical Ballads would 
written the next year and 
the Romantic Revolution would 
be under way? Most people, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth per- 
haps excluded, would have been 
far more likely to come up with 
a wistful and cautious predic- 
tion that another Pope (Alex- 
ander) was about to appear. 


_ Some things are fairly cer- 
tain to happen in Japanese 
letters tn 1959. A long, spraw!- 
ing, undistinguished novel about 
Japanese sufferings at the end 
of the war was far and away 
the best-selling fiction of 1958, 
a popular handbook on. the de- 
fects of capitalism the best-sell- 
ing nonfiction. No doubt books 
very much like them will lead 
the field in 1959, 


Another near certainty is that 
young authors will continue to 
chop away at the structure of 
their native language, alfeady 
so ragged that one wonders how 
much more of this sort of treat- 
ment it can stand. The most 
widely acclaimed young writer 
of 1958 was a student named 
Kenzaburo Oe. He probably has 
talent, though he has rather 
tended to harp on a single 
theme, but what disturbs one 
about’ him is that he does not 
seem to be writing Japanese at 
all. He prefers to write a sort 
of translatorese under the influ- 
ence of French. 


There may be advantages to 
, this, but there are also disad- 
' vantages. The potentialities of 
the living vernacular are sacri- 
ficed, much as they were by 
proto-Chinese writers in the 
Heian Period, and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to Say any- 
thing clearly, much less to adorn 
it with the rich connotations 
that would make it literature. 


If one were to try, hglf cyni- 
cally perhaps, to apply .the 
“scientific” tools of anthro- 
pology and social psychology 
and project a line into the 
future, one might find a number 
of facts to make use of. The 
tendency in Japanese litera- 
ture seems to be away from raw 
autobiographical writing, the 
confessions and- diaries that 
played so important a part in 
the literature of the early 20th 
century. The Left has long 
clamored for a literature of so- 
cial responsibility to take the 
piace of this highly personal 
writing. What does seem to be 
growing in the ruins of raw 
autobiography, however, mpi | 
fills the leftish order. 


For the past three years or- 


so, there has been a considera- 
ble vogue for a lIiterature of 
moral abandon, not unlike the 
literature of the Beat Genera- 
tion in the United States. In 
1956 we wad Shintaro Ishihara 
and his “sun folk,” the -well-to- 
do young people who sailed at 
Hayama by day and fornicated 
at Hayama by night and some- 
times by day too. 

In 1957 the emphasis was on 
adultery—since the “sun folk” 
were not married, they were 
not adulterous in the precise 
sense of the term. Two books 
about adultery were enormous- 
ly successful. Béth had some 
pretensions to literary value, 
the first somewhat more than 
sehen eeresnsanimieatetinisatibiidiniaienieete sia 
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the second: Yukio »Mishima’s 
“The Faltering of the Virtues” 
(Bitoku no Yoromeki) and Mrs. 
Yasuko Harada’s “Elegy” 
(Banka). 

If these facts ever prove of 
interest to t iterary historian, 
it will probably be as evidence 
that the literature of social re- 
sponsibility somehow has not 
taken hold in Japan, and that 
tbe lone individual is the more 
proper subject for the Japanese 
novelist. Sometimes it is the 
author alone in his unsorted 
musings and jottings, as ‘in 
earlier autobiographic fiction; 
and sometimes it is the author 
throwing off restraints and an- 
nouncing a one-man rebellion, 
as, essentially, he is doing in 
both the literature of fornica- 
tion and the literature of adul- 
tery (and, by the way, in the 
literature of the Beat Genera- 
tion). 

In 1958, the theme of the 

ae alone, or the author try- 

g to live, or the author strug- 
oan with his material, was 
treated with more art and more 
seriousness in what was prob- 
ably the..most important novel 
of the year, Taijun Takeda’s 
“Festival of the Forest and the 
Lake” (Mori to Mizuumi no 
Matsuri). 

Ostensibly about the Ainu and 
their problems, this enormously 
long and involved novel would 
in fact seem to be about the ar- 
tist and his problems. It has a 
veiled autoblographic theme, in 
other words. It is autobiogra- 
phy objectified and rendered 
symbolically. Mishima’s “Tem- 
ple of the Golden Pavilion” 
(Kinkakuji), soon to appear in 
Ivan Morris's transiation, is 
also in an objectified autdbio- 


graphic vein. 
This, then, would be our 
“scientific” line projected into 


1959: author-centered fiction 
made objective. Call it “A por- 
trait of the Artist,” call it “My 
Life and Hard Times.” But un- 
fortunately the straws in the 
wind do not do much to bear 
out the prediction. 

Mishima has started a novel 
about a hter and a 
muscle-builder, and, al 
its ‘symbolic intent is obvious, 
narcissism dri from every 
page. Takeda for his part has 
begun a somewhat forced novel 
of manners about the prewar 
aristocracy. 

And so, to return to an earlier 
tt Baar easy to predict 
w w ppen in Ja liter- 
ature in 1 1959. _ 


India 
Continued From Page 8 
General Ayub Khan, the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, threatening 
war against India as a porsibil- 
ity for the solution of the 
Kashmir dispute and the canal 
waters dispute has made Indian 
leaders more vigilant about the 

security and safety of India. 

The Prime Minister, Pandit 
Nehru, has already issued a 
warning that any kind of 
aggression on Jammu and Kash- 
mir will be treated as an aggres- 
sion on India and that aggres- 
sion will have to be met any- 
where and everywhere and will 
not be confined to the territory 
where that aggression takes 
place. 

It is hoped that such an oc- 
casion will not arise, but the 
Indian leaders are taking all 
precautions against any military 
adventure by the Pakistan lead- 
ers, particularly in regard to 
Jammu and Kashmir. Because 
of this India will continue to 
warn the United States of Amer- 
ica against further arms aid 
to Pakistan. Im its essential 
aspects, the foreign policy will 
remain -unchanged during the 
next year. 
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By MOCK JOYA 
New Year is the greatest 


' festival and happiest occasion 


| dent 


for the Japanese people. It is 
the day that brings to them 
new hope. They believe that 
each year is separate and inde- 
pendent and everything starts 
afresh on New Year's day. 
Nothing is to be carried over 
from one year to the next. 

Thus in the old days, it was 
customary to pay up all debts of 
the year -by the end of that year. 
One who was wnable to settle 
his debts by New Year's Eve 
was ashamed to face his friends 
and neighbors and had to run 
away secretly to some unknown 
place. 

A baby born on New Year's 
Fve would be two years old 
on New Year’s Day, a few hours 
later, as it -had lived in two 
separate years. So according to 
Japanese counting Japanese ages 
are one to two years more than. 
in Western countries. 

Many ancient customs and 
traditions are still kept up to 
welcome the New Year. < 

In preparation there must be 
a thorough housecleaning. Susu; 
harai or yearend house clean- 
ing is almost a serious rite for 
all old-fashioned persons for the 
god of the year who is also the 
god of good fortune comes only 
to a clean place. 

New kitchen utensfis must be 
obtained, as old wares should 
not be used in the New Year. 
This custom is now not s0 
strictly followed. 

Pine trees and bamboos are 
erected at the house entrance as 
a mark to guide down the god 
of the year. To indicate that 
the house has been cleaned and 
purified, straw ropes with cut 
paper tassels are placed over the 
entrance. 

‘Mochi’ Rice Cakes 

Another important prepara- 
tion is the making of mochi or 
rice cake. This is made on all 
festive occasions and offered to 
the divine spirit that looks after 
the welfare of the people. The 
oe gg do not feel that it is New 

ear if they have no mochi. 
Thus, however r a family 
might be, there is some mochi. 
In the old days, it was made at 
each household, but today it is 
ordered from shops. Then vari- 
ous other lal foods have to 
be prepared which are first of- 
fered to the god of the year, and 
a bye by the people. 
ple have been in the 
habit of wearing new clothes on 
New Year's day. Children in 
rticular go to sleep on New 
eaft’s Eve with new clothes at 
the bedside, which they will 
wear on the following morning. 
Even when it is impossible to 
have everything new, all must 
have something new to wear. 

Another troublesome prepara- 
tion is the exchange of yearend 
presents among relatives and 
friends. Such gifts are ex- 
changed to show their apprecia- 
tion of the courtesies extehded 
during the year by others. The 
presents formerly consisted 
mainiy of fish and other food- 
stuff. But various other and 


even. very expensive things are 
exchanged now. The Japanese 
custom of all emploves receiv- 
ing a yearend bonus developed 
from this necessity of buying so 
many presents and making pre- 
parations for the New Year. 

During December there are 
parties to bid farewell to the 
old year and forget ail the wor- 
ries and troubles of the past so 
that the New Year can be wel- 
comed in a happy frame of 
mind. Often such bonen-kal 
(vear-forgetting parties) be- 
come the last of wild drinking 
parties of the year. 

Dawn of the New Year 

Ig the Tokyo region it has 
been customary since Tokugawa 
days to eat toshikoshi-soba or 
vear-passing buckwheat noodles 
on New Year's Eve. The long 
noodles stand for long life and 
prosperity. 

At midnight huge temple bells 
are sounded 108 times to crive 
away the 108 evil thoughts 
which all humans posses. It isa 
prayer that all will welcome the 
New Year with no evil thoughts. 
With the ringing of the bells, 
an abrupt change comes over 
the whole nation. The troubles, 
hardships and sorrows of the 
past year are all forgotten and 
there comes only a bright hope 
for peace and happiness. 

No feelings of anger, hatred 
or quarrels are allowed on New 
Year's day. The people greet 
one another with a smile and a 
merry “Omedeto,” meaning hap- 
piness to you. This greeting is 
even extended to strangers. 

Breakfast is a solemn rite. 
All members of the family 
gather in the best room, ex- 
change greetings and drink 
fuku-cha or lucky tea which has 
a pickled apricot in it to insure 
the health of all. Then they sit 
down to eat. 

Toso or the special New Year 
wine or sweet sake with var- 
jous medicinal ingredients is 
drunk. These ingredients come 
in a little red silk bag which ig 
placed in the wine overnight. 
The drink is believed to insure 
good health, but it is drunk 
more as a rite of celebrating the 
happy occasion. 

Zoni or New Year soup with 
mochi comes next. Though its 
making may differ according 
to districts and families, it 
would not be New Year's with- 
out it. The table is laden with 
special food, each with a sym- 
bolic meaning. 

The same breakfast is served 
for the three first days of the 
year and special willow-wood 
chopsticks are used. ‘ 

New Year Greetings 

New Wear greetings must be 
exchanged with friends, rela- 
tives and neighbors. So New 
Year calls are made, Visitors 
are treated to wine and food, 
but most callers express their 
greetings at the door, as they 
have to make many calls on 
the day. -To distant friends and 
relatives, New Year cards are 
sent. 

Many also visit their local 
shrines to pray for good luck 
during the year. 

New Year's day is believed 


A Woman’s Viewpoint 


By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 


Gencislty speaking women 
are more progressive than men. 
This is true at least with Japa- 
nese women intellectuals. 

By joining in the protest 
against revision of the Police 
py Law women have be- 

yg Un- 
doubted they will do the 
same if "the bill is again pre- 
sented to the next Diet ses- 
sion., Through their unprece- 
cooperation: they have 
ed the strength of unity. 

Some criticize that women are 
always On the side of opposi- 
tion, but being suspicious of 
the tendency to curtall pri- 
vileges given them *by the new 
Constitution _ are ever 
watchful for attempt to 
limit the basic yy Bees rights 
guaranteed them. 

Aware of the Government’s 
maneuver to control womens 
organizations by giving finan- 
cial aid to them, women leaders 
and speakers wil! stress the im- 

rtance of self-determination 
to their fellow-women. 

The Women’s and Minor’s 
Bureau of the Labor Ministry 
is not in a position to oppose 
the anticipated revision of the 
Social Education Law, by which 
the Government designs to 


_ wield more influence on wom- 


en’s regional anizations. 
However, women officials who 
may be against the bill most 
probably will emphasize the im- 
portance of independence dur- 
ing Women’s Week to be ob 


served in April. 

It is yet to. be seen how wom- 
en can” preserve their inde- 
pendence while accepting ‘ the 
Government's financial aid. This 
will become apparent when 
they go to the polls in spring 


to elect members for the House 
of Councillors and local as- 
semblymen. 

While oldtimers are _ in- 


terested in politics and assert- 
ing their rights the younger 
generation seem caught in the 
“Michi boom” caused by the 
engagement of Miss Michiko 
Shoda to the Crown Prince. It 
has been reported that tennis 
clubs not only in Tokyo but in 
Kansai are swamped by girls 
seeking membership. 

Miss Shoda has become the 
center of adoration of young 
girls. Fashion designers pre 
dict that whatever she wears 
will become a new vogue. 
Thete is already a tendency 
among girls to prefer soft colors 
and quieter stwles which are 
the. choice of the future em- 
press. Japanese girls who are 
fashion-conscious or fashion- 
crazy are much quicker than 
women in the Western coun- 
tries to adopt up-to-date styles 
regardless of individuality of 
each wearer. 

It is, therefore, quite under- 
standable that young women 
are quick to adopt the “Michi” 
style without first or in 
the mirror at their own figures 
and facia) features. 


‘New Year in Japan | 


to set the standard for the year, 
and thus it is called Oshogatsu 
or standard month. If any ‘ut 
pleasant thing happens it is 
regarded as an evil sign that 
the year will not be a good one. 


It is also important that no 
werk be done. So the peopie 
hold a rite of doing the first 
work of the year on the second 
day. Childrert:do their first 
study of lessons, poets write 
their first poems, music lovers 
do their first playing or sing: 
ing. Merchants send or receive 
the first shipment of goods of 
the vear, carried on decorated 
carts or trucks, and handled by 
dressed up attendants. This rite 
is performed as a prayer for 
good work or business during 
the vear. 


Even the first dream of the 
year is dreamt on the evening 
of the second day and fortune 
judged by the kind of dream. 
A dream of a sailing ship loaded 
with treasures and coming to- 
ward its dreamer was regarded 
as the best possible dream one 
might, have on the second day 
of the year. There were even 
peddlers selling charms to in- 
sure—-happy dreams on the 
second night. 


‘Otoshidama’, Games 


The old habit of giving otoshi- 
dama or New Year gift is still 
followed during the season. 
This custom originated in the 
Nara period (8th century) and 
was at first the good luck gift 
given by those in higher official 
or social position to those in the 
lower rank, from employers to 
employes, from family head to 
servants, or grownups to chil- 
dren. In the Muromachi period 
(14th century) the custom was 
much formalized, and sensu or 
folding fans were given. 

In the Edo period beginning 
in the early 17th century, oto- 
shidama became popular, parti- 
cularly among the merchant 
class. Merchants gave them to 
their regular customers and pro- 
per trays to receive such pres- 
ents appeared at house en- 
trances. 


This old custom is etill fol- 


‘lowed by merchants. Children 


are given toys, sweets or money 
as good luck gifts by parents, 
relatives and others. 

There are games and plays 
appropriate to the enjoyment of 
the New Year. The most wide- 
ly played is utagaruta or poet 
card game. Of the selected 100 
old: poems, each poem is divided 
into two halves, and the first 
and second parts of each poem 
are written on separate cards. 
The game is to pick up the card 
with the second part while the 
first part is sead off. This game 
is played only in the New Year 
season, and even a national 
championship game is held 
every year. 

Hanetsuki or battledore and 
shuttlecock is played mainly by 
girls, although boys and men 
also participate in it. In the 
game one who misses is often 
penalized with a daub of liquid 
face white on his or her face. 
Boys love to fiy kites or play 
with tops. 

To add to the festive spirit 
of the season, manzal of good 
luck comic players go from 
house to house beating their 
drums and singing. They sing 
happy songs and the people 
offer them money in the belief 
that the. players bring them 
good luck. Monkey trainers 
also come with their monkeys 
who play little tricks. Monkeys. 
have always been regarded as 
bringers of good luck. The com- 
ing of manzai and the monkey 
man are always welcomed by 
the children. 


Prolonged Festivities 


New Year festivities formerly 
lasted all through the month of 
January. Womenfolks who had 
to look after visitors during the 
first several days had their own 
parties and made their calls in 
the latter part of the month. 
Gradually the festive period 
has been shortened, but even to- - 
day it is practically impossible 
to conduct business or enter 
into serious negotiations during 
the first week or 10 days of the 
New Year. 

Farmers hold farming rites in 
January, generally in the mid- 
dle of the month besides cele- 
brating the New Year in the 
ordinary way. A rite of plant- 
ing rice is‘ held jn their yards. 
No actual planting is done, but 
they go through the act of 
planting rice as a prayer for 
good harvest. In the northern 
regions where snow covers the 
ground in January, farmers 
often plant pine needles in the 
snow in their yards, imitating 
the act of rice planting. 


7 et : od 
Stina 


A tameewilld boar “Taro,” the ak ¢ of a vendor of wild boar meat in Shinjuku, celebrates the be- 
ginning of “his year” with a bottle of beer. When only six months old, “Taro” was ‘caught by 


the largest wild boar in Tokyo, weighing some 130 


his master hear arg re in Yamagata Prefecture in November 1957, and has now grown into 
kilograms. 


Year of Boar Augurs Well 


The New Year is the 34th year 
of Showa, the regin of the pres- 
ent Emperor and the 2,619th 
year after the legendary 
enthronement of the first 
Emperor Jimmu, Then by the 
lunar calendar which is still 
used by many rural folks, the 
New Year does not come until 
February 8, 

By the zodiac calendar, this 
is the year of i or boar. Each 
of the 12 animals of the zodiac 
eircle has a year to rule, This 
year’s fortune is governed by 
the boar, 

A boar is an animal of great 
physical strength and is known 
to be headstrong and vicious. 
It is said that when it is on the 
rush, it cannot suddenly change 
its course and so often meets 
with unexcepted happenings. 

The year’s fortune reflects the 
nature of the boar after which 
it is named, According to the 
zodiacal divination, persons 
born in the year of the boar are 
strongminded, honest, and able 
to stand hardship and difficul- 


ties. Thus they will succeed 
in anything they might try 
their skill and efforts, but as 
they are unyielding and do not 
feel satisfied unless they 
succeed, they often quarrel and 
have disputes. If persons born 
in the year of the boar take 
care not to let this quarrelsome 
tendency get the better of them, 
their fortune is bright, 

The fortune of the New Year 
is equally bright as there will 
be much activity and progress. 
Everything will have a positive 
development that will bring 
fruitful results. Yet there are 
apt to be mishaps brought about 
by too headstrong or blind 
advances. Thus while the year 
predicts activity and prosperity 
there are many risks, which, 
however, can ari seeenone by 
caution. 

Good fortune will come during 
the year from the direction of 
northeast by east, which is echo 
or the lucky direction of the 
year. Dealings and travel in 


that direction will be good. the 


Marriages with persons in the 
direction of northeast by east 
is most desirable. 


During the New Yedr season, 
visits. to shrines and. temples 
that are located in that direction 
from one’s residence will further 
insure the happiness of the 
year. 

Eho-mairi or pilgrimage to the 
year’s lucky direction has been 
eagerly observed ever since 
Tokugawa days by persons who 
have faith in the divine protec- 
tion of the year god. ~ 

The evil direction, however, 
lies just north of the lucky 
direction this year—that is 
northeast. This evil direction 
temporarily moves __ slightly 
northward or southward in each 
seasonal period for five days 
only. Thus those who are par- 
ticularly concerned must con- 
sult their lunar calendars to find 
out about such changes, Gener- 
ally, however, one is advised to 
avoid this evil direction through 
year. 


_highest in the world. 


Japanese Movies 


Continued From Page 10 
Japanese industry has‘ not only 


rationalized its product, it has 
also 4(“rationalized” its audl- 
ence—that is, it has (in this 


land of specialization) come to 
cater to specialized segments. 


Thus Shochiku has so long 

pealed to a predominately 
olde der female audience that the 
phrase “Ofuna-taste” (Sho- 
chiku’s studios are in Ofuna) 
has almost come to mean tear 
jerker; Daiei specializes in the 
younger wemen, the teen-agers, 
and (in its period films) coun- 
try people; the tottering Shin- 
toho goes in for the uneducat- 
ed and the extreme politica) 
right; while Toei (which | in- 
variably makes most money) 
has capitalized on a produc- 
tion program which appeals 
only to the laboring classes 
and the country folks. 


One might think that this 
segmentation is sim — a fancy 
plan of the front o nice on 
paper but not at all practical. 
Actually, however, it really 
works—and this is perhaps the 
only country in the world in 
which it would—for@the audi- 
ences are intensely loyal: peo 
ple who go to Toei films rarely 


see the products of any other 


company. 
This, while havi a happy 
effect on the box office, is not 


rticularly conducive to qual- 


ty in the ct, however. 
And it is true that ever since 
this lucrative rationalization 


has taken over the quality of 
the Japanese film has suffered. 


To be sure, the average pro: 


duct in Japan has always been 
just what the average product 
is in any country: absolute 
drivel—such is an economic 
necessity of the commercial film. 
- Yet during the period 1950-55 
(and particularly during the 
year 1954) the average of 
memorable films was probably 
Since 
that time, lists of yearly “hest- 
tens” have been more aiid 
more difficult to compile. Dur- 
ing 1958 this level has dropped 
even more markedly. 

One remembers Imai’s “Yoru 
no Tsugumi” (Night Drum); 
the nature film “Daishizen no 
Habataki"; Kinoshita’s “Nara- 
yamabushi-ko” (The Song of 
Narayama); the wartime-news- 
reel documentary “Taihelyo 


Senki"; Ozu's “Higanbana” 
(Equinox Flower); and Kon 
Ichikawa’s superlative “Enjo” 
(Conflagration)—and that’s all. 
During the first half of the 
19508 there were yearly at least 
twice this many fine films. 
Rationalization is oniy a part 
of the problem, however. 
There seems a definite feeling 
against the untried, the of.g- 
inal, the experimental — an 
this, perhaps, reflects what is 
fast growing into hysteria: the 
fear of that ravaging monster, 
television. 


As of 1958 it has made rele 
tively little inroad (at least by 
comparison with other coun 
tries) but 1959 may well go 

wn as a fateful if not fatal 
year. As of September 1058, 
“TV sets numbered about 1,306,- 
000 units, which covers about 
6 or 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion. three or four years 
the coverage is expected 


reach 40 r cent. This will 
cut into the film business and 
when the coverage is up to 00 


~which occurred in America 

some years ago — the present 

a audience will be cut by 
if. 


The Japanese industry, how- 
ever, has an out that the Amer- 
can industry did not. It wasn't 
TV alone that brought Holly- 
wood bellowing to its knees: it 
was overhead, and a disastrous 
budgeting procedure that often 
credited one picture’s losses to 
the cost of the next film coming 
up—hence the $5 million epics 
that really only cost a million. 
In Japan the Kisisbostng, hae 
been a bit more realistic; b- 4 
here it costs only one-tenth of 
what it would cost to make the 
same film in America. ' 


So, altogether, the 1959 out- 
look for the Japanese motion 
picture industry is not complete 
ly black. At least there is chance 
for survival—and this is just 
what the industries in most 
other countries do not have: 
hence they are forced into 
and/or “independent” *: produc- 
tion. In America this has prov- 
ed very beneficial for the films 
themselves—the U.S. product 
was never better than it is at 
this moment. In Japan, on the 
other hand, we have an indus 
try still financially healthy— 
and it is precisely this’ which 
makes the Japanese industry an 
anomaly in the modern world. 


On Spending New Year Away From Home 


By YUKI YAMAMOTO 


New Year's Eve in Japan, at 
least if one is to follow the 
general custom, is one hectic 
ffirry of preparation for the 
day of leisure to follow. The 
entire house which has been 
turned upside down for the an- 
nual yearend cleanup known 
as “susu-harai” is seldom really 
back In order in time; and then 
there is all that decorative food 
to be picked at by family mem- 
bers and guests alike for the 
next few days, that must be 
prepared before the last day of 
the year can be called a day 
and the ‘weary matron may re- 
tire to the sleepy warmth of a 


- “kotatsu.” ‘ 


And, when the 108 strokes of 
thes temple gongs (heard most- 
ly by radio these days) sound to 
announce the entry of the New 
Year, noodles must be eaten, 
evidently because noodles are 
long things and thereby suggest 
longevity. 

But for years now I have 
sadly neglected susu-haral 
(literally, “flicking off the soot”) 
. « » never mind if the “susu” 
hang inches long! And I have 
consistently missed my “toshi- 
koshi soba,” the noodles span- 
ning the old year and the new 
. « « never mind longevity! 


iNthe Mountains 


Last véar the day was spent 
in climbing on skis Mt. Shirane, 
between Manza and Kusatsu 
spas, coasting precariously along 
a sharp ledge that dropped down 
“to a spectacular crater lake, 
‘coldly green in the snow-cov- 
ered scenery. 

Another year all of the last 
night of the year was spent on 
a special chartered bus headed 
for the ski regions at the foot 
of the Japan Alps. There was 
a clear full moon; and when the 
bus passed Lake Kawaguchi 
near midnight, snow-covered Mt. 
Fuji in the moonlight. was some- 
thing near sublime. 

By a narrow roadside where 
the huge buses had a bad time 
making a turn, there was a 
specially little stall loaded with 
big and little Daruma, their 
eyes blank white circles, pati- 
ently waiting to be picked up 
by vinews on their way back 


from a midnight pligrimage to 
a nearby shrine. The purchaser 
will paint in one eye, and then 
make a wish; and the Daruma 
must see that the wish is grant- 
ed if it wants its other ‘ eye 
filled in too. 


In this way, every New Year 
season has been epent in a 
different place and in a differ- 
ent way. But one that stands 
out particularly was spent in 
Kyoto. 

New Year in Kyoto 

Kyoto, people say, is a place 
to be avoided in winter, because 
of its bleak, unpleasant wea- 
ther. Of course Kyoto in the 
“proper” seasons of cherry blos- 
soms and of autumn foliage is 
undeniably fine. But so is an 
yearend spent there. 

On this particular trip, I got 
to Kyoto in the last days of 
the year and established my- 
self in one of the little inns in 
the Kiyamachi region, where I 
always made it a habit to stay. 
It was a cozy and homey place, 
and very much “Kyoto” in its 
way. It was not one of those 
big tourist inns, just a little 
“merchant’s inn,” where bus!- 


“nessmen, generally regular pat- 


rons, 
Nig the 


mt es for a night when- 
had business in Kyo- 


~~ meals are prepared at the 
inn, because almost all such 
guests busily shuttle to sample 
the elite restaurants for which 
the town. is noted. But if I 
wanted something simple, then 
the woman would come in with 
a pot and ingredients, and pre- 


‘pare me a very good “nabe” or 


“chiri,” as a special treat in my 
own room. 

The place was one of a row of 
tiny inns located with their 
backs lined over picturesque 
Kamo River. Each house had a 
veranda over the river; and the 
inn where I stayed had one 
room downstairs with such a 
veranda, This was always my 
little room. 

The unique thing about these 
inns, and quite typically old- 
Kyoto in aspect, is that they are 
just not to be seen from the 
main road, which is lined with 


rows of private dwellings, their 
latticed fronts quite orderly and 
sedate and uniform along the 
entire length of the street. 


The line is marked by an even- 
ly-spaced row of very identical 
little round light globes over 
the entrances. But a closer in- 
spection reveals that these 
globes mark the entrances, not 
to the houses along the street, 
but to the extremely nat 
row dead-end lanes between 
each house in the line. Each 
inn is to be found at the far end 
of these lanes. It is quite dif. 
ficult under the circumstances to 
tell one from the other; I used 
to count lamp globes from the 
end to find mine (it was the 
third); and I have heard it re 
counted that unacquainted 
guests, after a little party out- 
side, have been known to wand- 
er down the wrong lane into the 
wrong inn. 


The people at the inn were 
always wonderful. There were 
no maids in the usual sense; 
there were only about four or 
five people all told, and they ‘ 
all seemed to be old-timers and 
related to each other at least 
distantly. Perhaps this ac- 
counted for the air of casual 
homeyness, 


Home From Home 


At any ‘rate, this was my 
Kyoto eadquarters,” and it 
was to this inn that I returned 
on the bleak last day of the year 
from a little trip to Midera, a 
= temple near Lake Biwa. 

ittle flecks of snow had start- 
ed to come doWn as I was walk- 
ing in the temple’s spacious 
grounds. There had not been 
a soul around. The bleakness, 
the loneliness, the cold hushed 
air had seemed very fitting to 
the last day of the year, and the 
scene left a lasting impression. 

But that “eventad it was with 
some eagerness that I hurried 
back “home,” where a warm 
kotatsu plus a huge old-fashion- 


ed electric heater waited me. 


in the room. The woman made 
me a hot chirl (sort of fish soup 
— a. etables and “tofu”). 
oe I was already 
os a reading when the 
woman came running again to 


see if I — still be up. 
seemed 


It ropes forming the most exciting 


someone had‘ pattern in the dark, some be- 


brought up the subject of the 
traditional “okera-mairi” custom 
in the talk around the kitehen 
hearth, and it had suddenly oc- 
curréd to them that I might like 
to go. 4d had no idea .whet- it 
was all about but hurriedly got 
up to go with them, afid there- 
by found myself caught up in 
the midst of one of Kyoto’s 
very interesting annual customs. 
Sacred Fire 


This okera-mairi. is also 
— as the “kezuri-kake” rite. 
ph myer go to Yasaka Shrine 
hg Gion to bring back a bit of 
the “okera-bi,” a sort of sacred 
fire, to be used as the flame to 
light the first hearth fire of the 
New Year, and cook: the tradi 
tional New Year “Zoni” rice- 
cake soup. This fire is said to 
be kindled from bits of wood 
that are chips remaining from 
wood used for chopsticks made 
for the use of the ‘Imperial 
household. To these chips of 
wood there is added some sort 
of medicinal herb known as 
“okera.” Hence the fire, is 
a tecg as “okera-bi”’ or okera 
re 
okera fire is effective in chasing 
away demons and evil spirits. 
The okera fire is taken home 
by the Kyoto denizens on the 
end of a thin strand of ro 
available at the entrance to the 
Gion shrine, being sold to loud 
cries of “fortune of fortunes!” 
A big bonfire crackles nearby 
with several priests presiding 
over it, who take each person's 
little rope and light one end in 
the fire. This little red-tipped 
rope is carefully taken home, 
each person twirling the lit end 
of the rope in a iittle circle in 
the air to keep the light from 
going out, 

As Gion was within walking 
distance from the inn, we stroll- 
ed out Into the cold night. As 
we approached Gion crossing 
over Shijo Bridge, crowds of 
people who had already made 
their little pilgrimage were 
making their way back. They 
fame toward ws, dark figures 
in the night, with the little red 
circles made by their twirling 


It is believed’ that this . 


ing swung in wide circles, some 
in quick little circles or ares, 
some clockwise, some counter- 
clockwise. Across the bridge 
they .came, filling up all oné 
side of the bridge, while on 
‘the other side, we still fire-less 
ones hurried forward, excite- 
ment and eagerness mounting 
at the sight of the returning 
ones, , 

Presently, after braving the 
pushing surge at the:shrine en- 
trance as we joined the crowd 
obtaining the rope and then the 
fre; we too joined the: home 
bound throng, twirling our fire 
tipped ropes in exuberant little 
citeles, feeling somewhat | su- 
perior to those we now faced, 
a dark motley as yet unlit. 

I have no idea whether the 
okera fire on the end of the 
ropes (three of us went and we 
each brought back one) was 
actually used to light the fire oa 
the “zoni” that I enjoyed in the 
morning. I am rather inclined 
to doubt it; but not wishing to 
be disillusioned, I made ho in- 
quiries. 

The New Year sun rose 
over gently sloping Mt. Higa 
yama, and rippled on the waters 
of Kamo River; and I had a 
 coheeg view of a most Syoieally 

yoto New Year pict 
ecard scene from my veranda 
over the river. The Kyoto-style 
zoni was delicious; the 
quiet and serene. 

I always look forward to each 
New Year seasofi spent in a new 
place; each district, each town, 
each household, has its o 
way of celebrating the 
and with each trip I find myself 
richer in’ my store of —s 
little custorns observed | sie 
corners here and there. 

It will be a long time, ba. ever, 
before I will be content to 
the New Year in an unchanging, 
sleepy, stay-at-home pattern 
every year. But on the other 
hand, I was tly impressed 
and cannot forget something 
my tea-master once told me 
. « « that it Is the unchanging 
agree within the ever-chang- 
ng that is one of the charms 
and joys of the old New Year. 


Application of Kaminomoto 
insures perfect hair 
It elimi- 
nates all unhealthy hair and 
promotes new growth in its 


scalp conditions. 


KAMINOMOTO. . .It 


forth the happy fulfilment 
of your dearest wish . . . to 
possess lustrous, fresh-look- 


ing, soft hair. 


and 


Hinokitiol, the main ingredient of 
Kaminomoto, is extracted from the 
eres Hinoki, Japanese cypress. Dr. T. 


Nozoe, who made this epoch-making 
medical discovery, is a recipient of the 
coveted Japan Academy Award and 
the Cultural Award. 


Enjoys great popularity abroad 


A HAPPY NEW “HAIR” 


“There are no bald-headed woodcut: | 
ters in a Hinoki forest’—so says an old 
Japanese proverb, 


KAMINOMOTO CO., LTD. 
Kumochibashi-gori 3-chome, Fukiai-ku, Kobe 
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French Restaurant 
Cakes & Cookies 
Club KACHO. (easement) 

Clesed only on Jen Itt Dus 


von? FUGETSUDO 


4, 6-chome, Ginza. 
(ANNEX Bet. Ginza & Sth) Tel: 57-7171/5 
Safor Taxi Se GTMa ran 


QUIET, free from Town noise 
INFORMAL, your Home in Tokyo 
CONVENIENT, half way between 


central Tokyo and Tokyo 
International Air Port 


REASONABLE RATES: 1,000 yen 
& up , ae 

Reservations: Tel: 771-8177/9 

1515, 2-chome, Araijuku, Oto-ku, Tokyo 


— 
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- 
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THOROUGHBRED RACING AT ITS BEST 


mgt MEETING 


» 0 (Sat.) s. 18 (Sun.) 
¥500,000 New Y BE 62k SG c cBlabcct¥eed 4 
nas Ree tc ee 


¥500,000 Junior Cup . oo Se 
12 Races Doily—Rain or Shine | 


First Roce—10:40 o.m. 


NAKAYAMA RACE COURSE 


| Japan Racing Association 


4 


Happy New Year 


Come & Join us! 


Extra Special Shows 


TAKASHI MASUDA 
& his All-Stars 


dbooc 


oe 


(World- famous 
Spanish Dancing Team) 


At 9 p.m, Nitely 


a eT aT A eT ee ee ee 


Tokyo's Most Alluring Hostesses 
at Your Service 
In front of G 


Ginza 2-chome, Tram § 
(on Ginza St.) Tel: (56) 8331/4 sama at Side) 
At 10 p.m. Nitely 


NITE Clues 


GINBASHA 


2 Top Bands: “BLUE COATS” “SIX LEMONS” 
DINERS’ CLUB es Chinese cute. . in Delight! 
| Semen EXPRESS ura-che, mton Ryokan Ave. 
Bet. 12th & oem) Tel: 43-4655, 5665 

pesesesesesesesc es 25esesesesesest> 


: le ee an —) ~ - ad - - - ae 
cocoa beh te te ee ee el 


U.S. Takes Davis Cup in. Downing Australia 


Russia Names 
Kuznetsov Its 
Top Athlete 


MOSCOW (AP)—The 
Union Tuesday joined tno W wast 
in issuing a list of “the nation’s 
10 best sporteamen of 1958. 


Tass news agency, in announc- 
ing the selections, said they 
were made by a poll of Soviet 
sportswriters. It added that, 
hereafter, a list will be made up 
each vear. 


The sportswriters chose their 
“big 10 in Soviet sports from 44 
candidates in 17 fields,” as fol- 
lows: 


European decathlon champion, 
Vasily Kuznetsov; 


World and European ice speed 
skating champion, Oleg Goncha- 
renko; 


World gymnastics champion, 
Boris Shakhlin; 

World gymnastics female 
champion, Larissa Lathynina; 

World modern  pentathion 
champion, Igor Novikov; 

European girl =pentathion 
champion and world record 
holder, Galina Bystrova; 

USSR soccer champion, An- 
toly Ilyin of the Spartak team; 

World, Olympic and Furopean 


light-welterweight champion, V. 
Engibaryn; 


Chess grandmaster, “Mikhail 
Tal; 
European swimming cham- 


pion, L. Kolesnikov. 


Runner Picked 
WARSAW (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Zdzislaw Krzyskowiak, Poland's 
European 5,000 and _ 10,000 
meters champion, was named 
Europe's top Sportsman of the 
Year here Tuesday. 


The Polish runner was nomi- 
nated in a poll conducted by 
the Polish news agency Rap 
among 12 of the leading news 
agencies in Europe. 

He scored 87 points against 81 
by Ian Black, the British swim- 
mer who took three gold medals 
at the ‘European swimming 
championships. Toni Sailer, 
Austria’s world champion skier, 
was third with 49 points. 


Iowa, LSU, Sooners, | 


TexasChristianPicks 


._ NEW YORK (AP)—Approxi- 
tet | Mately 334,000 spectators are ex- 
pected to turn out for the an- 
nual Jan. 1 foothall bowl games 
headed by the 45th Rose Bowl 
et Pasadena, Calif. Here's the 
lineup: 

Rose Bowl—Iowa (7-1-1) Vs. 
California 7-3), 100,000. 

Sugar Bowl at New Orleans 
—Louisiana State (10-0) V5. 
Clemson, (82), 28,000. 

Orange Bowl at Miami—Okla- 
homa (91), vs. Syracuse, (81), 
76,000. 

Cotton Bowl at Dallas—Air 
Foree Academy (9-0-1), vs Texas 
Christian (82), 75,000. 


Prairie View Bowl at Hous- 


ton Tex—Prairie View, Tex., 
(8-0-1), vs. Langston, Okla., 
(4-3), 10,000. 

At Dallas, rain turned into 


snow Tuesday with freezing 
temperatures, although the fore- 
caster held to the view that it 
would be dry and warmer by 
Thursday. 

There was a threat of sloppy 
weather at New Orleans, but 
the sky was sunny in Pasadena, 
and it was expected to be warm 
in -Miari. 

Iowa, led by All-America quar- 
terback Randy Duncan, is a 
heavy 18 point choice over the 
Golden Bears in the 13th of the 
series between the Big Ten and 
the Pacific Coast Conference. 

Louisiana State, the national 
champions and only unbeaten 


| 


and untied major team in the 
country this season, is rated 15 

ints over Clemson in the 
atest odds. 


Billy Cannon, an All-America 
halfback, heads the LSU team 
which has plenty of depth. 
Coach Paul Dietzel, however, 
warns of over-confidence. Clem- 
son is big, and primed for an 
upset. 

The coaches were talkin 
about the weather in Miami, 
with Floyd Schwartzwalder hop- 
ing that it wouldn’t be too 
warm. 

“I expect the heat to bother 
us,” he remarked. 

Oklahoma was rated the 12% 
point choice over the Orange, 
out to show that their 1953 
Orange Bow! showing was a big 
mistake. That year, Alabama 
beat Syracuse, 61-6. 

Texas Christian, the South- 
west Conference champions, 
rated ‘an 8 point edge over the 
Air Force Academy. However, 
backers of the unbeaten Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., team point 
out the Faicons had been able 
to tie Iowa 13-13 during the reg- 
ular season. 

Ben Martin, Air Force coach, 
refused to be overly worried 
about the weather. 

“It will have to be horren- 
dous conditions—driving. rain 
and high wind—to have much 
effect. Then TCU have a slight 
advantage because it’s better an- 
chored.” 


N.Y. Body to Recognize 
Valdes as World Champ 


NEW YORK (UPI)—The New, 
York Boxing Managers’ Associa- 
tion voted Tuesday night to rec- 
ognize big Nino Valdes of Cuba 
as world heavyweight mes ow 
and to withdraw recognit 
from Floyd Patterson, 


' George Sheppard, president of 
the association, announced the 
action and said more than 70 
managers were present when 
the vote was taken. 


Sheppard said, “Valdes’ man- 
ager, Bobby Gleason, assured 


Kobayashi, Tatsumi Defending 
Titles in Bouts This Weekend 


Boxing in Japan will get off 
to a fast start in 1959 with 
three important bouts carded 
for Saturday and Sunday. 

On Saturday, Orient feather- 
weight champion Hisao Kobaya- 
shi will defend ‘against Jet Bal- 
ly of the Philippines in a 12- 
rounder at the Korakuen Gym- 
nasium. 

On Sunday, veteran Hachiro 
Tatsumi, Japan middleweight 
champ, wiil face challenger 
Teruo Muraoka over the. 10- 
round route at the Nihon Uni- 
versity Auditorium in Ryogoku. 

On the same card, Atsushi 
Fukumoto and Kenji Yonekura, 
the No. 1 and No. 2 Japanese 
fiyweights, will battle it out 
over 10 rounds for the vacant 
Japan fiyweight crown. 

Kobayashi is picked to turn 
back Bally in the feather fight 
Saturday as he is in sharp con- 
dition. Bally, No. 8 feather ac- 
cording to the Orient ratings, 
is regarded as a hard puncher 


with 30 kayo yictories to his 
credit. However he does not 


appear to be in top shape. 
Kobayashi, 20, took the vacant 


‘ing career, 


Orient title last March by out- 
pointing the Philippines’ Leo 
Espinosa. He later beat Sarika 
Yontrakit of Thailand for his 
first successful defense. 

In Sunday's middleweight 
brawl, Tatsumi, who has had 
108 fights during a 12-year box- 
is not expected to 
have much difficulty in beating 
his younger foe, the first-rank- 
ing Japanese welterweight. It 
will be the champion’s fifth 
title defense. 

Yonekura, former amateur 
ace, and Fukumoto will be tang- 
ling for the Japan crown given 
up last Dec. 29 by Sadao Yaoita, 
who is. Orient flyweight cham- 
pion. The winner of the bout 
will be automatically picked to 
fight Pascual Perez, the world 
fiyweight champion, who is now 
in Japan. 

Perez is scheduled to fight a 
pair of 10round nontitle 
matches here. In the first bout, 
set for Jan. 16, he will battle 
Yaoita, Japan’s best flyweight, 
who is ranked No. 4 challenger 
for the world crown by NBA. 


IPETRI 74: 


COMPARE—any other claim—any other camera—any other price... . 
This is truly the most Fantastic Camera Value Ever Offered... .. 


Kuribeyeshi Camere Industry Inc., Tokyo 
Cable Address: “PETRICAMERA TOKYO” 


The Petri 


35 embodies the 


latest 


achievements of Japan’s camera in- 


dustry. 


over. 


“ORIKKOR” F2.8 lens specially amber 
coated for color photography; rapid 
single-stroke film-winding; and other 
superior features never before found 
on a camera in its price field. Petri 
Cameras were No. | in the whole Far 
East Territory both in consumer popu- 
larity and production wana add in 1956, 
1957 and 1958. 


And each passing day increases the 
ranks of Petri enthusiasts the world 


Color corrected ORIKKOR lens. 


PETRIF28 


Use PETRI Filters & Lens Hoods for your Petri Camera 


Exclusive vs. Representative: 
Petri Camera Company, Inc. 
11 West 20th St., 


N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


the meeting in our clubrooms 
that Valdes would be ready to 
defend his new world champion- 


ship against any worthwhile, 


challenger, particularly Patter- 
8on. ” 


* Sheppard stressed, “we have’ poin 


affiliates in seven states, includ- 
ing California, and they will 
join with us in recognizing Vai- 
des as champion. We will also 
ask the various boxing commis- 
sions to follow our lead.” 

The action was taken, he said, 
because Patterson—who won 
the vacant crown in an elimina- 
tion final with light-heavy- 
weight Archie Moore—has 
sistently refused to defend 
against logical contenders and 
has risked the championship 
only against “amateurs.” 

Sheppard emphasized that 
Sweden’s Ingemar Johansson, 
although heavyweight champion 
of Europe, is not regarded as 
a legitimate challenger because 
“he never beat a ranking con- 
tender except Eddie Machen, 
and that first-round knockout 
might have been just a lucky 
punch,” 

Cus D'Amato, Patterson's 
manager, has been negotiating 
for a defense against unbeaten 
Johansson, 

When a reporter told D’Anmta- 
to about the association's vote, 
he laughed and said, “I wouldn't 
even dignify it with any com- 
ment. Everybody knows they're 
just stooges for the Internation- 
al Boxing Club. That's all.” 


Bailey and May 
Uphold England 


MELBOURNE (UPI)—A 
fighting fourth wicket partner- 
ship of 85 by Trevor Bailey and 
his captain, Peter May, enabled 
England to recover from a dis- 
astrous start in the second test 
match against Australia here 
Wednesday. 

At close of play Englani, who 
had won the toss and decided to 
bat first, had a first innings 
score of 173 for four wickets. 


Ex-Pitcher Dies 

BINGHAMTON, N.Y. (AP)— 
Glenn E. Spencer, 53, of Bing- 
hamton, a former Major League 
pitcher, died Tuesday. 

Spencer compiled a lifetime 
record of 23:victories and 31 
losses with the Pittsburgh Pirate 


‘and New York Giants of the Na- 


tional League. 


Filipinos: Lose 

SAN FRANCISCO (UPI)— 
The San Francisco Olympic 
Club, using its superior height 
to its best advantage, defeated 
the tough Philippine national 


-baskethall team 90-81 Monday 


night in an exihibition contest. 


Dartmouth Wins 


BECKENHAM, England (UPI) 
The American Dartmouth Col- 
lege Rugby Union team beat a 
combined Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banks squad 11-3 here Tues- 
day. 


 Teaehan'e Basketball 


By The Associated . Press 
New York 93, Detroit 90: 
Minneapolis 118, Syracuse 113 
Philadelphia 112 Boston 105 
St. Louis 119, Cincinnati 104 


Swimmer Rose 
'To Be Honored 


COLUMBUS, Ohio (UPI) 
—Australian swimming star 
Murray Rose, winner of 
three gold medals in the 
1956 Olympics, will be 
honored Jan. 16 by the 
Columbus Touchdown Club 
as the “world’s' greatest 
swimmer.” Rose will join a 
host of other sports stars, 
including Baltimore Colt 
quarterback Johnny Unitas, 
at the all-sports awards han- 
quet for the benefit of the 
U.S. Olympic fund. 


Cincinnati, 
N. Carolina 
Suffer Loss 


NEW YORK (AP)—Mighty 
Cincinnati and North Carolina 
have bitten the dust. 


It happened Tuesday night 
when top-ranking Kentucky and 
powerful Kansas State barely 
escaped with one-point-victories. 
If those two had fallen, it would 
have been a night of disaster 
for the four leading teams in 
college basketball. 


Cincinnati, ranked No. 2 na- 
tionally, behind Kentucky, was 
racked up 69-60 by fifth-ranked, 
once-beaten North Carolina 
State in the semifinals of *the 
Dixie classic at Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Then unbeaten Michigan 
State, the No. 7 team, upset 
fourth-ranking, undefeated 
North Carolina, 75-58, in the 
other semifinal. 


Michigan State and North, 
Carolina State will battle for the 
title Wednesday night. 


Unbeaten Kentucky had to 
weather a scoring spree by sur- 
prisingly tough Illinois in the 
last four minutes to scrape past 
Illinois 76-75. 


Big Bob Boozer racked up 32 
ts including the vital ones 
in leading third-ranking Kansas 
State to a come-from-behind, 
67-66 victory over fired up 
Colorado, the win gave the 
Wildcats the Big Eight tourna- 
ment championship at Kansas 
City. 


Mississippi State's a 
eighth-ranked quin trounc- 
ed Memphis State’ Getendunh 
champions, 73-55, in the finals 
of the Sugar Bowl Champion- 
ship at New Orleans. 

Other tournament champions 
crowned Tuesday night includ- 
ed Ohio University; Miami of 
Ohio; Providence; Michigan, 
Penn State, Louistana State, 
and Furman. 

Ohio whipped Utah State 
80-72 in the all-American city 
tourney, at Owensbord, Ken- 
tucky; Miami (Ohio) edged Mia- 
mi of Florida 89-87 in overtime 
in the Hurricane tourney at Mia- 
mi Beach; Providence won its 
own invitatienal meet by down- 
ing Boston College 67-60; Michi- 
gan racked up Detroit, 93-68, for 
the motor city title at Detroit; 
Penn State beat Richmond 61- 
54 in the Richmond invitational; 
Louisiana State University bat- 


tered Mississippi 69-55 in the 
Gator Bowl final at Jackson- 
vile, and Furman topped 


Southwestern Louisiana, 80-74 in 
the conclusion of the Watauga 
invitational at Johnson City, 


Tennessee, 
Unbeaten St. Francis of 
Loretto, Pennsylvania and 


Fordham will clash for the Car- 
rousel classic championship at 
Charlotte, North Carolina Tues- 
day night. St. Francis rallied 
to whip Davidson, 61-43, and 
Fordham beat George Washing- 
ton in overtime, 70-67. 

Virginia Tech and Louisiana 
Tech will fight it out in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, for the Gulf 
South classic tournament honors. 
The Virginians staved off a 
Centenary surge to win, 67-64. 
Louisiana Tech also ‘at to 
fight off a last-half rally in sub- 
duing Northwestern Louisiana 
State, 79-74, 


Elliott, Ghalewer 
Head for Wedding 


MELBOURNE pin eon 
—World champion miler Herb 
Elliott and Miss Anne Dudley 
announced Tuesday that they 
would marry in Perth on May 2. 

Miss Dudley said they were 
planning a quiet wedding and 
would live in Melbourne after- 
ward. 


LONDON (UPI)—Track speed- 
ster Chris Chataway, usually out 
front making the pace, was just 
24 hours behind his old track 
rival Chris Brasher in announc- 
ing his engagement. — 

Chataway, now one of the best 
known faces on British televi- 
sion, armounced Tuesday night 
he will wed television producer 
Anna Lett from the rival Com- 
mercial Television Authority. 
Chataway works for the state- 
run British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 


Olmedo Trounces Cooper 
For 3rd, Clinching Win 


BRISBANE (UPI)—The United States regained 
the Davis Cup—symbol of world amateur tennis su- 
premacy—Wednesday when Alex Olmedo whipped 
Australia’s Ashley Cooper, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4, 8-6, to give the 


Yanks’ an insurmountable 3-1 
lead in the best-of-five series. 


Maicoim Anderson beat Barry 
MacKay 7-5, 13-11, 114, in the 
final “exhibition” singles match 
of the challenge round. 


The United States thus re- 
gained the cup by a 3-2 match 
score. 


Olmedo’s smashing victory re- 
duced the day’s final match be- 
tween: Barry MacKay of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Anderson to the status 


of an exhibition. 


The Aussies, who had won the 
cup seven times in the last eight 
years and kept it “down under” 
since 1955, entered the current 
series as prohibitive favorites. 
But they suffered a severe jolt 
when they lost Tuesday's 
doubles match and thén Olmedo 
delivered the knockout blow 


Wednesday. 


Although the temperature was 
in the 80's, the center court at 
the Milton Arena remained 
soggy from recent rainstorms, 
forcing both Olmedo and Cooper 
to wear spiked shoes. 


The match was marked by 
two of the rowdiest outbursts 
ever seen at an Australian 
sports eyent. The partisan 
crowd of about 18,000 booed an 
umpire’s call against Cooper in 
the second set and later shouted 
> - during tense baseline 

ue 


The fans—generally quite re- 
served at Australian tennis 
matches—became so noisy that 
referee Cliff Sproule interrupt- 
ed play at one point and appeal- 
ed for silence. 


Olmedo, a Peruvian-born stu- 
dent at the University of South- 
ern California, won the first set 
by scoring two service breaks 
but then dropped the second set 
woen he lapsed into numerous 
errors. 

In the third set Olmedo won 
the first four games but r 
fought back to reduce his de- 
ficit to 45. Then in the decisive 
10th game, the Aussie fought off 
three set points before Olmedo 
produced the winner on a slow 
drop shot that eluded Cooper's | 
reach 


Olmedo again started strongly 
in the fourth set, hugging the 
sidelines with his returns and 
frequently catching Cooper out 
of position to break the Aus 
sies’ opening service. Bach 
‘player then suffered two service 
breaks each in the succeeding 
games and the set was tied, 66. 

Now Olmedo really applied the 
pressure. He won the 13th game 
when Cooper suffered his 11th 
double-fault of the match and 
then closed it out with a love 
game on his service, 


Schoendienst Vous 
He'll Play Again 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. (AP)—Red 
Schoendienst, touched by an 
avalance of letters from persons 
in all walks of life, vowed Tues- 
day he will play baseball again 
despite tuberculosis which has 
hospitalized -him almost two 
months. 

“I'll play again,” the Milwau- 
kee Braves second baseman de- 
clared, “even if I miss next 

ear.” 

Several nuns at Mount Saint 
Rose hospital have helped sort 
the mail from every state in the 
country, plus the Dominican Re 
public, Alaska, Japan, Hawaii 
and Canada. 


|| Americans 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 


Rugby — East-West University 
Meet, Keio vs. Kyoto University, 
2:30 p.m.. Hanazono (Television 
~—NHK-TV, 2:20-4 p.m. JOAX- 
TV, 2:30-4 p.m.): Japan High 
School Meet, 1 am. Nishino- 
miya; Japan Meet, First day, 11 
am. Prince Chichibu Fieid. 
American Football—i12th Rice 
Bowl, 11 a.m., National Stadium. 


Tomorrow's Sports 
mg — East-West University 


Meiji vs. Kansei-Gekuin, 
2:30 " p.m., ' Hanazono (NHK-TV. 
2:20-4 p.m.); Japan University 


10 a.m., Mizuho; 
Japan ll a.m. 
Prince Chichibu Field. Seccer — 
Japan High School Meet, first 
day. 1°30 am. Nishinomiya. 
Track & Field—Kanto University 


Long Distance Relay, Tokyo— 
Hakone and return, First day, & 
of Yomiuri 


am. Start in front 
Building. 


Pancho Hint 
Helps Yanks 
Win Doubles 


BRISBANE (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Pancho Gonzales, American 
world professional lawn tennis 
champion, suggested the tactics 
which helped the United States 
to their doubles victory over 
Australia in the Davis ve chal- 
lenge round here 


Afterwards he was publicly 
thanked by Jones, non- 
playing captain of the American 
team, who told reporters that. 
the tactics suggested by Gon- 
zales probably. clinched the’ 
United States win. 

The Australians, Mal Ander- 
son and Neale Fraser were lead- 
ing by two sets to one when 
the United States pair Ham 
Richardson and Alex Olmedo 
adopted Gonzales’ tactics, Dur- 
ing their service to Fraser, the 
stood on the same 
side of the court and the Aus- 
tralian left-hander who had been 
slamming winners with his cross 
court shot was forced to hit 
down the sidelines. 


The Americans took the next 
two sets to win a marathon 
match 10-12, 3-6, 16-14, 63, 7-5. 


Their victory gave them a 2-1 
lead. 


Soviet Sextet 
In New York 


NEW YORK (AP)—Eighteen 
of Russia’s best hockey players 
and seven officials arrived here 
by plane Tuesday to play eight 
games in the United States 
against leading American teams. 


Arriving two days later than 
originally planned, some of the 
Russians said they were tired 
and hoped that it would not 
show in their first game in New 
York Jan. 1 against the U.S. All 
Stars. i 

Anatoly Tarasov, ‘the coach. 
said that the delay resulted 
when American visas Were re- 
ceived one day later than ex- 


pected in Moscow. This threw 
off their schedule and they had 
to spend an extra day in Paris. 


Campanella to Rejoin Dodgers 
In Spring Training as Coach 


LOS nal (AP)—Roy 
Campanella will rejoin the Los 
Angeles Dodgers in spring train- 
ing as a coach, 


The Dodger front office an- 
nounced Tuesday that Campe- 
neHa, partially paralyzed in an 
auto accident, will tutor young- 
sters trying to make the base- 
ball club as catchers at Vero 
Beach, Fla. 


After spring training, Campy 
will have official status with the 
club as assistant supervisor of 
scouting in ‘the East, vice pres- 
ident E. J. (Buzzie) Bavasi an- 
nounced, 

Although confined to a wheel- 
chair, the great ex-catcher has 


been active with his radio pro-) 
gram. He is now strong enough 


to take on more active duties 

that will assist in his recupera- 

tion program. ’ 
Campanelia’s 10-year Major 

League career ended last Jan. 28 
when his car skidded and aera 

tirned while he was drivin 

hig, home from New York es 


Campy’s going to be a big 


all I have a lot to be 


help to us at Vero Beach,” Ba- 
vasi.said, “His vast knowledge 
of catching technique and his 
knowledge of batters’ weak- 
nesses in the National League 
will certainly come in handy.” 

Then, too, Campanella’s re- 
turn will give a great spiritual 
boost to the Dodgers, Bavasi 
said. 

“It's a wonderful opportun- 
ity," said Campanella at his 
Glen Cove, N.Y., home. “As 
long as I'm close to the game, 
I'm happy. 

“I think I can be a help to 
the youngsters and the pitch- 
ers and catchers.” Campy add- 
ed, “I'll work: with the young 
sters in training and with the 


Dodger team. 


'“I feel fine now and appreci- 
ate that I can do as much as 
I can now.” 

“I’ve been keeping busy, with 
my radio show and I'm con- 
templating a television show, 
Then there’s my book which 
is coming out in May. All in 
gratefu 
for.” ; 
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OPEN DURING JAPANESE HOLIDAYS 


(ON NEW YEAR'S DAY) 5:00PM-10:30PRM. 


Tel. 56-1010, 6327 | 
2,3-CHOME,GINZA;NISHI = 


june? 


aa 


(on 17th &t. 


HAPPY NEW. YEAR. 
to all our Customers 
“Open on New Year's” (from Today): 


CHINESE RESTAURANT 
11 a.m>—1030 p.m 


near 
Near Sakurada-cho Bus Stop) 


Tel; 48-126T/2, 1623/4 
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Sato Claims 
Budget Suits 
59 Economy 


Finance Minister Eisaku Sato 
said last night he believed the 
1959 budget plan approved by 
, the Cabinet yesterday was well 
suited to the current economic 
situation, 


Sato said the establishment of 
national annuities, tax cuts, 
liquidation of overcrowded class 
rooms, setting up a highway 
development program and im- 
provement of port and harbor 
facilities were the election 
pledges of the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party. 


He said increased appropria- 
tions for public works will have 
a favorable influence on the na- 
- tional economy, 


The Finance Minister said no 
one can criticize the budget 
plan which has been able to 
. Maintain the soundness of the 
general account. 


He:said Government invest- 
ments and loans were expanded 
to ¥519,800 million, but that the 
amount was not excessive in 
view of the present conditions 
of the Japanese economy. This 
was expected to contribute to 
the economic development of 
the country, he said. 


Sato said that in implement- 
ing the budget the Government 
will carefully study the prevail- 
ing economic conditions by each 
quarter and take proper meas- 
ures at a proper time. 


3 Caution Urged 

Kohei Goshi, managing direc- 
tor of the eastern Japan head- 
quarters of the Japan Produc- 
‘tivity Center, yesterday describ- 
ed the new national budget 
adopted by the Government 
vesterday as having the possibli- 
lity of overstimulating the na- 
tion’s business. 


He said this is evident in the 
fact that the total framework of 
the Treasury investment and 
loan program in the budget is 
¥18,000 million more than the 
, Finance Ministry draft. 


The investment and loan pro- 
gram, Goshi said, should be 
operated with care being given 
as to what effect the latest re- 
covery of the convertibility of 
European currencies would 
haveon the future of_inter- 
national business. 

Goshi indicated that the Gov- 


ernment should be highly dis-|, 


creet in the timing or cetting 
the amounts of Treasury pay- 
ments, 


Especially in the third quar- 
ter of the coming fiscal year, he 
said, the Government should 
exercise prudence so as not to 
cause any exXcesses in the na- 
tion’s economic activities since 
domestic business and Govern- 
ment payments are expected to 
reach a peak in this period. 

Meanwhile, Takeo Fukuda, 
chairman of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party Policy Board, said 
last night that the most pro- 
nounced characteristic of the 
1959 fiscal budget is that the 
party’s election pledges have 
been fully incorporated within 
the framework of sound finance. 

A Ssigable cut in taxes, 
establishment of a national pen- 
sion’ system, enforcement of a 
five-year highway improvement 
program and liquidation of over- 
crowded classrooms have been 
envisaged In the budget plan, 
he said, 

He added that emphasis has 


been placed on increasing ap- 
propriations to strengthen 
Japan’s economic foundation 


and stabilize economic develop- 
ment, develop education and 
science and increase various 
social security measures, 


source of sharp com 
any 
days.” 


e 7 


UPI Radiophoto 


The General Electric Co. announced Tuesday that America's 
first large privately financed material-testing reactor had “gone 
critical” or sustained its first nuclear chain reaction. 


U.K. Shipbuilders Asked 
To Accept Challenges 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
British shipbuilders must ac- 
cept the challenge of Japan and 
other countries who can offer 
“keen prices and earlier deliv- 
erles, J. A. Milne, a leading ship- 
builder said Wednesday. 

Milne is chairman of the ship- 
building conference which rep- 
resents the chief British ship- 
building firms. 


In a statement about prospects 
for 1959 he said the present pic- 
ture was satisfactory. British 
shipbuilders had orders in 1959 
for 5,500,000 tons of shipping 
worth over £800 million sterl- 
ing. About one million tons 
worth about 130 million sterling 
was for export. 


But future prospects were less 
bright because of “an almost 
complete lack of new orders” 
particularly for nontanker ton 
nage. 

Milne went on: “Emphasis on 
foreign competition is certainly 
not misplaced and British ship- 


|building has to accept the chal- 


lenge of keen prices and earlier 
deliveries from countries with 
shorter order books and great- 
ly increased output capacity. 


“Japan is a case in point but 
is not by any means the only 
tition for 
rs these 


available or 


Milne said that in recent 
months there had been much 
talk about the granting by for- 


eign shipyards of wnusually 
generous credit terms to attract 
orders. Some of this had been 
little more than wild rumor but 
jit was “not altogether without 
substance.” 


This meant it would need 
careful watching. British ship- 
yards should not be allowed to 
operate under too severe a 
handicap. 


2.3 Per Cent Increase 


Showing a 23 per cent 
increase over the previous year, 
the number of bills dishonored 
during fiscal 1958 totaled 706,- 
199, the Tokyo Clearing House 
announced yesterday. 


The number of dishonored 
bills for last year was 25.3 per 
cent more than the previous 
year. . 


Bills cleared at the local clear- 
ing house during last year 
amounted to 66,607,000, valued 
at ¥26,153,619 million. 


During December alone, a 
total of 64,511 bills -were 
dishonored, 7.6 per cent larger 
than that of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

Bills cleared during the 
month under review aggregated 
7,851,000, ¥2,726,500 million—an 
alltime high as to both in num- 
ber and value. 


Compared with the corre 


sponding period of last year, the 
value represented a 15.8 per 


cent hike. 


Trade 


According 
table of 12 horary signs, 


is a year of the wild boar. A 


party was held at the 1958 year- 


end by a group of businessmen 
who were born in wild boar 


years. They included Shigenao 


Kanai, president of the Kokoku 
Rayon and Pulp Co., Takesada 


Akiba, president of the Nitto 
and Tagakichi 


Chemical Co. 
Aso, president of the Aso Min- 
ing Co. They unanimously 


adopted a resolution, which ran 
“Dash forward this year like a 


boar.” 


Shoda Not Retiring — 


Hidesaburo Shoda, president of 


the Nisshin Flour Mill Co. whose 


daughter Michiko was engaged 


to the Crown Prince last year, 


denied at a recent meeting a 


rumor that he would retire from 


an executive job. He said he 
had. been a businessman for the 
past 30 years and to give up 
that career would amount to 
denying his own reason for ex- 


istence. The betrothal of the 


MITSUBISHI - 


~ PAPER MILLS.LTD. 


6, 2-chome, Marunouchi 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


and mailing it to us immediately. 
the Deadline is January 2 


Due to the last-minute rush, though your name may be listed in the 1958 
edition, it is essential that we receive your replies by the above deadline. 
your replies must be in by the 20th of January. Your full cooperation is requested. 


Needless to say, this directory serves as a very successful advertising medium. 
Advertising applications will be accepted until February 15. 
advertising please contact. us and our representative will be only too hoppy to call 
on you to give you further details. 


The directory is scheduled to be published in the end of April 1959. 


By MASAKI KODAMA 


to the Japanese’ 
1959 


‘| companies. 


Topics 


| president’s daughter to the fu- 
ture Emperor was, at least in 
short term, considered as a 
drawback to the company’s 
management in view of the mul- 
titude of ceremonial functions 
and duties the father of an Im- 
perial fiancee must attend ‘to 
and_marriage expenses running 
to hundreds of millions. How- 
ever, Nisshin’s sales have been 
steadily upward—apparently un- 
affected by Shoda family. affairs. 


| Meter Products | 


Japanese meter manufactur- 
ers who have been bent on im- 
porting foreign know-how are 
now thinking of exporting their 
own products to the U.S. The 
bullish orientation of Japanese 
meter producers came after 
many of their products were 
judged as superior to foreign 
makes in technical quality at 
an exhibit of various meter pro- 
ducts held by the Instrument 
Society of America in Philadel- 
phia last September, These 
meter makers include the Yoko- 
gawa Electric Equipment, Hoku- 
shin Electrical Equipment, Hi- 
tachi Ltd., Tokyo Shibaura Plec- 
tric and Matsushita El¢ctric 
Most enthusiastic 
among them is Yokogawa. A 
company’s team, led by the 
President himself, conducted a 
market research for their 
products in the US. and is 
reported to have negotiated 
a sales arrangement with Ameri- 
can companies with which Yoko- 
gawa is tied up. If Yokogawa 
is successful in pioneering meter 
exports from Japan, the other 
manufacturers are certain to 


follow suit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Japan Times Directory Department 
No, 1, lchome, Uchisaiwai-cho, 


Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 


ee 


We take pleasure in announcing the forthcoming publication of 
the 1959 edition of THE JAPAN TIMES DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN 
RESIDENTS, BUSINESS FIRMS AND ORGANIZATIONS. 

In order to publish on accurate and up-to-date Directory, we should appreciate 


it if you would cooperate by filling in the netessory information in the following form 
Listing of mame is accepted free of* charge and 


We repeat, 


If you ore interested in 


Tel: (59) 5311-9 


Name (last name } 
Address 


4 


A 


a | ae 


(office) 


Dishonored Bills Show 


President, Osaka Chamber 


It goes without saying that 
the remarkable development of 
world economy in recent years 
owes much to the great advance 
in science and technology. For 
Japan, a small land poor in nat- 
ural resources and which there- 
fore must depend on exports to 
expand its eco 
nomy and raise 
its living stan- 
dards, it its 
particu larly 
necessary to 
promote scl 
ence and tech- 
nology in 
order to pro 
duce merchan- 
dise of such 
high quality 
that it will en- 
able Japan to 
secure overseas markets in the 
face of stiff international trade 
competition. 


The Japanese economy grew 
rapidly after the war until in 
‘956 when there was created a 
business boom unprecedented 
in the history of the country, 
but the excessive» production 
and manufacturing facilities be- 


1956 when an economic depres- 
sion swept the world. Now 
that the postwar economic re- 
habilitation thus has reached its 
peak as far as its quantitative 
aspect is concerned, we should 
concentrate our efforts on its 
qualitative phase, by adopting 
highly advanced scientific pro- 
cesses and technique to inten- 
sify the industrial structure. 


It is said that the Japanese 
technological level is at least 10 
to 20 years behin?’ that of the 
advanced nations of the world. 
In 1956, Japan spent ¥7,500 mil- 
lion in technical researches. 
When compared with like 
figures of foreign countries, it 
is only one-fiftieth of those for 
the U.S., one-eighth of those for 
Britain and less than half in 


figure was also less than one 
per cent of Japan’s total nation- 
al income in the same year, 
whereas the money used for the 
same purpose in the three coun- 
tries were 1.8 per cent, 2.1 per 
cent and 13 per cent of their 
respective national income in 
that year. 


In the size of research staffs, 
too, Japan is far behind those 
advanced nations. Japan has 
only 35,000 researchers against 
500,000 in the U.S. and 130,000 
in Britain. Because of inactivi- 
ty in the studies in this field, 
Japan had to pay since 1950 the 
sum of ¥36,000 million to foreign 
countries in exchange for new 
techniques, and as much as ¥12,- 
000 million in 1956 alone. 


From the figures cited above, 
we may assume that Japanese 
science and technology has re- 
lied in the past, and still: does 
today, on the results of foreign 
studies. This situation should 
be urgently remedied so as to 
develop our own peculiar stu- 
dies for the ultimate object of 
stabilizing .and expanding our 
economy. 


All the countries of the world 
are showing keen interest in 
this subject and the govern- 
ments are giving generous as- 
sistance in scientific studies and 
education, in’ view of the fact 
that scentific techniques promise 
to open up great possibilities in 
the future. 


It is pleasing to see that an 


- increasingly large number of 


the Japanese public are awaken- 
ing to the importance of scienti- 
fic knowledge, but it is desired 
that further efforts be made to 
carry out strong policies for the 
promotion of science and tech- 
nology. : 

In Osaka, I regret to say, em- 
phasis has traditionally been 
placed on commercial dealings 
and as a result commodities 
were turned out more volumi- 
nously than manufacturing 
techniques, and as a result, Osa- 
ka products became synony- 
mous with shoddy merchandise. 
Although this deplorable situa- 
tion has been ameliorated to 
some extent since the war 
thanks to the cooperative endea- 
vor of local scientists and busi- 
nessmen, the general position 
today is that interest is low to 
improve industrial techniques 
and the productive structure on 


Office to Be Enlarged 


SINGAPORE (UPI) — The 
office of the Japan Export 
Trade Promotion Agency here 
will be enlarged soon, Y. Oiwa, 
representative of the agency 
here, said Tuesday. 

He said the agency, previous- 
ly known as the Japanese Ex- 
ternal Trade Recovery Or- 
ganization, has taken on a new 
name because “it is more fit- 
ting to describe its functions.” 
Among its functions is the 
development gf increased Japa- 
nese trade by initiating more 
contacts between . Japanese 


‘businessmen and those of other 


countries. 

Oiwa said his agency was 
also encouraging manufacturers 
in Japan to participate in 
joint ventures with local indus- 
trialists for setting up pioneer 
industries in Malaya or in Sin- 
gapore. 

The agency will construct a 
booth at the Singapore Con- 
stitutional Exposition to dem- 
onstrate its various activities 
in addition to showing goods 
of 200 Japanese firms taking 
part in the trade exhibition, 


To Reopen Jan. 5 


All financial institutions in 
Japan, as well as the two stock 
exchanges in Tokyo and Osaka, 
will reopen from Jan, 5, after 


- 6 lille 


the New Year holiday, 


gan ‘to tell around the spring of 


the case of West Germany. This /| Fra 


S'pore Trade Agency | 
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By MICHISUKE SUGI 


of Commerce and Industry 


the whole still remains largely 
the same as in prewar years. 


As is a well-known fact here, 
Osaka was the largest exporting 
center of Japan, and it made 
goods for export to continental 
China. With the loss of this 
huge market consequent on the 
war, Osaka could not keep up 
with the drastic changes in tne 
world trade: structure and its 
economy lagged behind that of 
other commercial centers of the 
country. 


At this juncture, when the 
international trade competition 
is expected to become more 
acute in the future, it is most 
urgent that science and techno- 
logy be promoted in Osaka so as 
to improve the quality of its 
products. 

It is my firm belief that this, 
in turn, will contribute to 
enliven the economy of our city. 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
Thursday 


Departures 
Mail Closing Time 
Ordinary, Registered 
CAT 0830 2310 Wed 2310 Wed 
South Korea, Seoul 
Air France 0930 2310 Wed 2310 Wed 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Iran, France, French Morocco, 
French West Africa, Kuwait, India, 


Nepal, Paris , 

NWA 1900 1430 1300 
Canada, U.S.A., Alaska, Aleutian, 
Seattle . 

KLM 2000 * 1630 1615 
Philippines, Guam, Burma, Iraq, 
Afghanistan, Yemen, Lebanon, 
Netherlands, West Pakistan, Jor- 
dan, Amsterdam 

PAA 1815 1430 1350 
Los Angeles 

JAL, 2330 1430 1430 


Hawaii Is., Canton Is., South Sea, Is., 
U.S.A., West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica (except Mexico, British Hondu- 


ras), South nerica (except 

Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay), San 
ncisco 

PAA 2330 1950 1835 


Iran, Turkey, Cyprus, Hongkong. 


Macao, China, North Korea, London 

CAT 2330 - 1950 1835 

Okinawa-Taipei-Hongkong 

ane — 1950 1835 
ongkong, Bangkok, Macao, China, 

AIl 2345 1850 1755 


North Korea, Singapore - 
Hongkong, Bangkok, Calcutta, 
Bombay 


Arrivals 
0050 CAT Bangkok-Hongkong- 


Francisco-Honolulu 
1020 NWA New York-Detroit- 
Minneapolis-Portland-Seattle- 
Anch. ~cg> 

0900 PAA Lo- Angelrs-H>onolulu- 
Wake 
1120 SAS Stockholm-Copen- 
hagen-Anchorage 
1615 Qantas Sydney-Darwin- 
Mania 
1700 PAA London-Brussels- 
Frankfurt-Istanbul-Beirut- 
Karachi-Calcutta-Bangkok 
Hongkong 

1721 NWA Manila-Okinawa 

1820 CAT Seoul : 

1630 BOAC London-Rome-Beirut- 
Sasra-Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon- 
Bangkok-.“anila 
Mongkong 

2030 SWISSAIR Zurich-Geneva- 
Athens-Cairo-Karachi-Bombay- 
1700 HKA Okinawa-Hongkong 
1135 SAS Copenhag Anchora 


an. 


ret ad 


Friday 
Departures 


Hongkong , ; 
NWA 0830 2310 Thurs, 2310 Thurs. 
South Korea, Seoul 

SAS 1230 0540 0145 
Denmark Iceland, Norway, Finland, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Romania, USSR, 
Yugoslavia, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Morocco French, West Africa, 
Portugal, Germany, Syria, Saudi 
Arabia, Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay. 


JAL 1230 ” 1810 1615 
Hawaii Is., Canton Is., Fiji Is., South 
Sea Is., US.A., West Indies, Central 
America (except Mexico, British 
Honduras) South America (except 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay), San 
Francisco 

Swissair 2135 1630 1615 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary. Poland. 
Romania, ‘Czechoslovakia. Yugosla- 
via, Philippines, Thailand, India, 
Egypt, Sudan, Eritrea, Ethiopia, 
witzerland, USSR, Saudi Arabia, 
Austria, Zurich, 


PA 1950 1835 
Hengkong, Macao, China, North 
Korea, London. _ 

HKA 0800 —_— —_— 
Okinaw..-Hongkong 

BOAC 0100 Sat. 1950 1950 


Indonesia, East Pakistan, India, Ne- 


pal, Great Britain, Iceland, Iraq, 

U.S., Africa, London. 

CAT 0830 Sat. 2310 2310 

South Korea ; 

JAL 1050 0540 ~ 0145 

Ryukyu Is., Excludes Parcels 
Arrivals 

0600 CPAL Buenos Aires-Lima- 


Mexico City-Vancouver 

1020 NWA New York-Detroit- 
Mil vauk Mi ~ wt i c -. 
Seattle. 

0900 PAA San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu- Wake 

1700 PAA London-Dusseldorf- 
Frankfurt-Vienz.a-Istanbul- 
-‘Tehran-New Delhi-Bangkok- 
Hongkong 

1648 NWA Seoul 

1800 All London-Dusseldorf- 
Zurich-Cairo-Bombay-Calcutt 
Bangkok-Hongkong 

1950 SAS Stockholm-Copen- 
hagen-Hamburg-Zurich-Rome- 
Athens-Abadan-Karachi-Cal-" 
cutta-Rangoon-Bangkok-Manila- 
Copenhagen : 

1245 AIR France Paris-Rome- 
Tehran-Karachi-Bangkok-Saigon- 
Manila-Copenhagen 

2255 KLM Amsterdam-Frankfurt- 
Rome-Cairo-Karachi-Rangoon- 
Bangkok-Manila. 

1130 JAL San Francisco-Honolulu- 

1445 SAS Copenhagen-D ldorf 
Zurich-Rome-Karachi-Bangkek- 
Manila. 

1335 
Anchorage. 


- —— 


i= 


™- 


Qantas 1130 0730 0540 
Australia, New Zealand, other 
Oceania Is., Sydney 

PAA 1815 1430 1350 
Wake-Honolulu-Los Angeles. 

NWA 1850 1500 1325 
U.S.A., Alaska, Aleutian, Seattle 


KLM Amsterdam-Stavanger- 


© 


(Calls Y'ichi Jan, 12-12) 
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Five Billionth Share| Hongkong Gov’t Fixes 
Listed in New York Textile Controls Feb. 1 
NEW YORK (AP)—The New CX l e on ro 7 
York stock exchange has reached | HONGKONG (Kyodo-Reuter); “at the request of the negotiat- 
a new plateau with the listing |—The Hongkong Government) ing committee a a up on 
of the 5, announced Tuesday night that/ necessary machinery contro 
stock m ree ane locate a tee export of Hong-; and to administer it with the. 
: kong cotton goods to Britain| assistancé and advice of a ren 
The total number of shares OM | would become effective Feb. 1. | resentative committee to be 
the big boerd has doubled since | An official statement said cot-| appointed for the purpose. 
1951, ton exports to Britain would be “Administrative arrange- 
Market value of the 6,000 voluntarily limited for three) ments, including the allocation 
million shares. exceeds $260,000 | years, in line with the actions | o¢ quotas, are now being work- 
million, a record high. That's an | already’ agreed in principle by} ed out and a further announce- 
average of $52.79 per share, India and Pakistan. ment will be made when they 
The list is divided among The statement said the Gov-! are completed. 
1,098 companies and 1,507 issues |eTmment understood that the “Meanwhile exporters are 
of common and preferred stocks. |Special negotiating committee| .. 164 that a letter of credit 
representing the colony's cotton received on or after Dec. 31, 
Pakistani Delegation industry had wacerteken So Sanat 1958, will not of itself qualify 
the expansion of exports to Brit the expotter for an export 
KARACHI (AP)—The Govern- jain “only to a rate that will| )< SSP? po 
ment of Pakistan has received | afford the United Kingdom's in- . 
an yer ce from the Govern- | dustry a breathing space during a T 
rent of Japan to send a delega- | which necessary adjustment can Ba ; iwan 
tion to Japan for a three-month | be made without hardship to es wine sag 
study of conditions there to help jeither side and thereby facili-; TAIPEI (AP)—All banks in 
the spread of small-scale and |tate the orderly evolution of the| Nationalist China will be closed 
medium-size industries in Paki- | trade.” for four days starting Jan. 1 
stan, The Government had agreed} for the New Year hotiday, 
Shipping Sched i joing Vessels 
ipping ule . . . Incoming and Outgoing Vesse 
* 
: . TRANSPACIFIC LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Ly Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama Destinations 
APL. . Cleveland .. Jan. 5-5 — —-- Jan. 67 SF. LA. 
US. Line Bear .... Jan. 7-8 Jan. 99 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 10-Ji1 SF. LA. 
Inter-Aall Gjertrud Bakke .. Jan. 6-7 Jan. 8&8 Jan. 998 Jan. 10-14 Vane. Victoria, SE. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 5-5) . Taco., Astoria, Long- 
view, P'land. 
Everett American Mail ... Jan. 9&9 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 SE. Taco. Vanc. Long 
view, P' land. 
Sharp Ventura ...seesee Jam, 9-11 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 14-15 Vane. SE. Taco. Long- 
‘ view, P'land, SF., LA. 
AP.L. Pres. Harrison .... Jam. 11-11 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 14-15 LA. S’Diego, SF. 
US. Line Golden Bear .... Jan. 12-12 Jan. 13-13 — Jan. 14-15 SF., LA. 
Mitsubishi Olympia Maru Jan. 17-18 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 20-20 Jan. 2021 Vane. SE. Taco. Long- 
U.S. Line Golden Mariner Jan. 21-21 Jan. 22-22 — Jan. M-24 «=6SF., LA. 
Everett City of Alma ... Jan. 26-26 Jan. 27-27 Jan, 28-28 Jan. 29-29 LA. SF. . 
PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
Arr-Lv Arrt-Lv  Arr-Ly Arr-Ly . 
Agents v Kobe Nagoya Shimizu Yokohama ” 
APL. Steela Lykes .... —_— _—_ Jan. 3-3 Jan. 3-4 Houst.. Galves. N. Or- 
leans, Mob ampa. 
Shinnihon Kamoharu Maru., Jan. 5 — Jan. 6&6 Jan. 67 LA, NY, +My “5 
t. 
US. Line Pioneer Mist .... Jam. 6 7 Jan. @-8 Jan. 9-9 Jan. 9-i1 NY. Balt, Nort. Phil., 
Butterfield Polyhemus .,..., 7am. 7-10 Jan. I1-Il Jan. 12-12 Jan. 12-13 cra. Kingston, NY. 
here Balt., 
orft.. Charl 
Maersk Chastine Maersk . Jan. 9-10 Jan. 12-12 Jan 13-13 Jan. 1315 SF. Crist., NY. Bost., 
, il.. Balt. 
Dodwell Fernbank ........ Jam. 912 Jan, 13-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan. 14-16 gsF, . Crist, NY. 
’ Bost., Phil., Balt. 
Nissin Unyu Flying Endeavor. Jan. 11-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan. 15-15 Jan, 15-17 SF, P.R. Norf., Balt. 
Phil., N.Y. 
N.Y.K. Aso Maru ..,.... Jam. 10-13 Jan. 14-14 Jan, 15-15 Jan. 15-17 SF. LA., Crist., NY. Bost. 
Phil., Balt., Uorf. 
US. Line Pioneer Myth .,., Jan. 1415 Jan. 16-16 Jan. 17-17 Jan, 17-19 Hulu, NY., Balt. Nort. 
l., Bost., Ch 
OS K. Philippine Maru .. Jan. 15-17 Jan. 18- Jan. 19-19 Jan. 19-21 SF. LA. out ay. 
(Calis Moji Jan. 13-14) Bost., Phil., Balt.. Norf. 
Mitsui Arimasan Maru .. Jan. 14-17 Jan. 18-18 Jan, 19-19 Jan. 19-21 -SF. LA. NY., Phil., Bait. 
Norf. 
Shinnthon Shikiharu Maru ., Jan. 17-20 Jan. 21-22 Jan. ‘23-23 Jan. 23-25 vane, LA. Tampa, N. 
‘ ; a Orle Houst., Galv 
Mitsubishi Victoria Maru .., Jan. 19-21 Jan. 2222 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 23-%, " LA. Crist., NY. 
: Rost., Balt., Phil, Norf. 
Yomashita Yamakimi Maru .. Jan. 15-21 Jam. 22-22 Jan, 23-23 Jan. M-26 WY. 
U.S. Line Pioneer Main .... Jan. 22-24 Jan. 25-25 Jan. 26-26 Jan. 26-28 - NY. Balt. Norf., Phil. 
(Calls Mojt Jan. 21-22) . Charles, 
Maersk Nicoline Maersk . Jan. 23-26 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 29-29 Jan. 2-31 LA. NY., Bost., Phil. 
Balt. 
Dodwell Turandot ..,...... Jam. 24-27 Jan. 28-28 Jan. 2-29 Jan. 30-31 SF. LA. Crist. NY, 
EUROPEAN LINE 
Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Nagoys Shimivu Yokohama Destinations 
Nissin Unyu Boleslaw Bierut .. Jam. 5-6 Jan. 45 — Jan. 4 A’ . A’dam, R'dam, 
: R'dam. H’burg, Gdynia. 
MM. Line Viet Nam ..ssce- Jan. 2-3 os ony Jan. 45 S’gon, 
N.Y.K. Aizu Maru ....... Jam. 14-16 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 12-12 Jan. 4 Aden, Suez, P. Said, Geni, 
(2nd call) (Calls Otaru Jan. 6-7) = Jan. 9-11 Marts. Casa, Lond. 
o Amal R'dam, H burg, 
Maersk Laust Maersk .... Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 —_—— Jan. 10-11 K’ S’goon, 
(2nd call) Jan. 18-19 —- Calls Osaka Jan. 14-14) B’kok, S'p., P. Swett; 
° ” “* -* NY. 
Hesco Schwabenstein ... Jam. 13-14 Jan. 12-12 _— = Jan. 10-11 P. Said, Gen. Mars., 
- : A'werp, R’dam, B'men, 
; H’burg. 
Butterfield Menelaus ........ Jan. 17-19 Jan. 16-16 Jan. 15-15 Jan. 12-15 Mars., L’pool, Dublin. 
APL. Pres. Polk . serene Jan. 16-17 o> an an. 13-15 HK., S'gon, Ss’ * Fen., 
, Kara.. Suez, P. Said, 
, Medit Pts, NY. 
Butterfield Denbighshire ..... Jan. 20-22 Jan. 19-19 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 15-18 Aden, P. Said, Gen. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 22-22) — H'land, H'burg, 
- -e Pi ‘werp. 
Sharp Burma .....sss.+. Jam. 19-20 Jan. 18-18 Jan. 17-17 Jan. 15-16 S‘hai, HK. .M'la, S'p. 
Aden, P. Said, CGen.,, 
d Causa., A'werp, R'dam, 
H’burg, 
Dodwell Kambodia ....... Jam. 12-13 Jan. 14-14 os Jan. 15-16 Aden, P. Said, Gen., 
(Calls Otaru Jan. 18-21, Moji Jan. 23-24) Casa., A'werp, R’'dam, 
; _ H'burg, Scand. Pts. 
Dodwell Tarn ..ccevceesee Jam. 15-15 Jan, 16-16 = Jam. 17-18 © Aden, P. Said, Casa., 
_ (Calls Otaru Jan. A'werp, R'dam, H'burg, 
Seand. Pts. 
Butterfield Menestheus ...... Jan. 9-10 _— —_— —_— L'pool, Glasgow. 
FAR EAST SOUTH-SEA & WEST BOUND LINE 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Kobe Osaka Nagova Vokonama Destinations 
TSK, : Tokyo Maru ..... Jan. 7-8 Jan. & 9 Jan. S&S 6 Jan. 4 HK., Indonesian Pts. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 10-10) 
US. Line Golden Mariner .. Jan. 8- 9 — — Jan. 6&7 Oki, K'lung, Takao, Pu- 
“~ san, Inchon. 
Butterfield Fukien .......... Jam 4 -—-— Jan. 5&5 Jan. 6-7 #Indores Pts. 
Aall Halldor .......... Jan. 5-6 Jan. 44-5 Jan. 9&9 Jan. 7-8 Shai, HK., S'p., P. Swett. 
(Calis Méji Jan. 1%-12) » R'goon. 
Maersk Agnete Maersk ... Jam. 13-15 Jan. 15-17 Jan. 12-12 Jan. %-11 B'kok, B’bay,- Kara. P. 
(2nd cail) Jan. 17-19 _- ( Moji Jan. 3) Gulf, 
Mackinnon ee a ial - Jan. 4-5 Jan. 14-14 = Jan. 7-12 HK. S’p., Pen. R’goon, 
(2nd call) Jan. 14-15 — — — . Calc. 
US. Line Japan Bear ..... —— _- —-- ‘Jan. 8&6 M'la 
Maersk Mathilde » Jan. 11-17 Jan. 13-15 Jan. 10-10 Jan.” 8 9 HK., Indonesian Pts. 
(Calls Moji Jan. 18-18) ae : 
Mitsui Moryu Maru .... Jan. 6-7 Jan. 13-14 Jan. 11-12 Jan. 810 HK., S’p., P. Swett., Pen., 
(2nd call) Jan. 14-16 -— —— 
Mackinnon a are Jan. 12-16 od Jan. li-11 Jan. 8-10 HK tha Pen., R'goon, 
en 
Aall Hai Hing ........ Jan. 6-6 Jan. 1213 Jan. 11-11 Jan. 9-10 HK., B’kok 
(2nd call) Jan. 13-13 —_— (Calls Moji Jan. 5- 5) 
‘Kansai Line Himalaya Maru .. Jan. 13-14 Jan. 12-13 Jan, 11-11 Jan. 1010 K'lung, M’'la. 
‘ : (Calls Moji Jan. 15-15) 
N.Y.K. Kashima Maru .. Jan. 8-9 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 10-12 HK., S’gon, B’kok. 
(2nd call) Jan. 15-17 | —-- — — 
M.M. Line Imerina.......... Jan. 2-3 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 10-10 Jan. 11-12 S'gon, B’ok. 
(2nd call) Jan. 13-14 —_— (Calls Moji Jan. 4-5) 
Everett Rebeverett ....., Jan. 2-4 Jan. 49 Jan. 13-13 Jan. M-12 HK. S' Pen., Calc., 
(2nd call) Jan. 1$-17 Jan. 14-15 - —~ — Chitta., R'goon. 
Royal oa. Van Der Hagen .. Jan. 15-17 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-12 Jan. 11-12 HK., W. African Pts. 
Royal Inter. Tjibadak ......... Jan. 10-10 Jan. 14-15 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 11-12 HK., Ind Pts. 
(2nd call) Jan. 15-17 —— rege 2 = a 
Butterfield Fengtien ........ Jan. 89 Jan. 9-10 Jan..11-1i Jan. 12-12 . 
Royal lnter. Boissvain .....,.. Jan. 14-17 — Jan. 13-13 Jan. 12-12 HK. S’p., S. Afri & S 
: American . 
Senwa Taksang ......... Jan. 1820 Jan. 17-18 Jan. 16-16 Jan, 14-15 B’kok, Chitta, Calc. 
Senwa Eastern «++» Jan. 9-11 Jan. 11-12 Jan. 13-13 Jan. 14-15 HK. S'p., Pen, R'goon, 
(2nd call) Jan. 23-24 Jan. 24-25 —- Jan. 15-22 ‘Calc. 
Mitsul Nasusan Maru ... Jam. 19-21 Jan. 1619 Jan. 17-17 Jan. 14-16 HK. S’p., P. Swett. Pen. 
(Calls Moji Jan, 22-23) . R'goon, Calc., Chaina 
Mitsubishi Nagaura Maru ... Jan. 19-21 Jan. 17-19 Jan. 16-16 Jan. 14-15 HK. S'p. Pen. B’bay, 
(Calls Shimizu Jan. 11-13) Kara., P. Gulf Pts. 
U.S. Line’ California Bear .. Jan. 20-21 enagee —- Jan. 18-19 Pusan, Inchen, S'gon. | 
Mitsubishi Tarushima Maru . Jan. 15-16 Jan. 22-22 Jan. 21-22 Jan. 18-19 HK. S’p., P. Swett., Pen. 
(2nd call) Jan. 22-24 Sateen (Calls Moji Jan. 13-14) Colo. ) 
U.S. Line Old Colony Mari. . Jan. 23-24 —— —_ Jan. 21.22 ~* Oki. K’lung, Pusan, 
. . Inchon. " 
Everett Rate - dbscss eseeee Jan. 25-26 Jan. 17-19 Jan. 23-23 Jan. 21-22 Oki, M'la, Cebu. 
(2nd call) —_—- Jan. 24-25 (Calls Moji Jan, 27-27) 
US. Line Hawaii Bear .... Jan. 28-29 — ce Jan. 26-27 Okt, K’lung, M'la, Guam. 
Kawasaki Shunko Maru .... J. 31-F. 1 Jan. 30-31 Jan. 29-29 Jan. 28-28 HK, B’kok, S’gon. 
(Calls Moji Feb, 2-2) 
AUSTRALIAN LINE : 
Arr-Lv Arr-Lv Arr-Lyv Arr-Lv 
Agents Vessel Osaka Nagova Yokonama Destinations 
Dodwell Aros eeeeeeererereee Jan. 8- ) Jan. 9-10 Jan. 5- 5 Jan. 6- 7 HK, M'la, Rabaul, Bris., 
: (Calls Moji Jan. 11-11) Syd.. Melb., Adela. 
Butterfield ecesseee Jam. 6-7 Jan. 5&6 Jan. 4-4 Jan. 89 New Zeal ; 
Mackinnon Nellore ...... aye. Jam. 17-19 Jan. 16-17 Jan, 12413 Jan. 12-15 HK., Bris, Syd. Melb., 
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re oreign 


Markets 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


jones & Laughlin .. @% 60% 
luminum .. 43% 435 
NEW YORK (AP)—The stock) Kaiser A 
market rose to another new fecord| “Kennecott Copper .. 97 
high—its third in the last three/ Libby Owens ....... 44 
sessions—in a trading Tuesday. Liggett &. Myers .... 80% 
in the high quality issues kept the | Loew's Inc. ... «.... 21% 
market higher. Lone Star Cement .. 36 
Some stocks ended with sub- Lorillard P. Co. ..... 90% 
stantial gains, but some minus | Martin Co. ..... ioe BO 
signs also appeared at the close. Merck & Co, ....«..-- 76's 
Leading issues were up fractions] Monsanto Chemical rt 
to around $2 a share, and there; Monticatini ........ ‘e 
were some wider gains, but also| Montgomery Ward .. 40'4 
some sharp losses. oe i eo nin Beds an 
The market advanced from the eee me TE eral 48'4 
start In a continuation of the year- Nat’l Distillers 29% 
end rally. The high speed ticker National Gypeum ... 5814 
tape was late in early trading. Nat'l Lead 111% 
Prices improved, or held their New York Genel .. 233, 
gains, until afternoon when t- North Pacific Ry. .. 49% 
taking cut many gains and estab- 
lished some losses. Ohio OF ..nne conus 40 
Olin Mathieson Chem. 44% 4445 
Aircrafts, farm implements, mail 
orders, gold mining issues and | Pacific Gas & Elec. 462 62% 
drugs were higher. Most steels and Pacific Lighting .... 53% o37s 
chemicals also advanced. Motors,| Pan American ...... 22% 225% 
rubbers, petroleums and rails were | Paramount’ Pic. ..... 46 ~ee 
mixed. Tobaccos declined. Penn. Railroad ..... 19'S 19 
Pepsi-Cola “seeeeee 26'%4 264% 
The Associated Press average of | 18. Charles ....- 103% 104 
60 stocks rose $1 to the new his- |»). pod 60% 59% 
high of $213.30. — GO acoccee 
tents Philco Corp. ........ 24% 23% 
Based on the rise in the average | philip Morris ....... 61% 61% 
the quoted value of all stocks list-| phiflips Petroleum .. 47% 47% 
ed on the New York stock €X=| Pure Oil ....seseses+ 42% 43% 
— oe eotimated $1,208 R.C A. eevee “eeeeeeee 46%, 47% 
Stee eee” 75 75 
Veen ee eee tment Seeds nn 77% 
pared with 3,790,000 Monday. Reynolds Top “EB” .: 90% 
Sentiment a sommg oe ay Royal Dutch Pet. .. 47% 47% 
bullish. The was ; ; 
news of increase new car sales and — se eevee = > 
good 1959 prospects for Detroit. | SM@H OM .«.-«+- seeee : 
“The steel industry operating rate | Shell Transport .... -— pad 
was scheduled at a 14-month high. | Sinclair Oi) ........- i = 
The outlook for world trade con- | Smith, A.O. beeen 2 = 
tinued to look better following the | Socony Mobil on... 47% me 
new convertibility of European|S. Am. Gold & Plat. 8% 8% 
currencies South Calif. Edison 59% 58% 
Gold minting stocks resumed | Southern a 37% pot 
Southern Pacific .... 63% 
Monday's rise helped DY joments,| Southern Railways .. 35% 584% 
They were enhanced by further 2 weeenees 2 
emphasis in Wall Street on gold Standard Pog we Ay 2 
as an inflation hedge. om gy en ~ _ 
The Dow-Jonés industrial aver-| Stand. Oil NJ. ..... 55% 56% 
age Tose 4.49 to a record 58120. Stand. Oil Ohio .... 57% 58 
Eleven of the 15 most active| Stud. Packard ...... 14% 14% 
stocks rose, three fell and one/| Sylvania Electric ... 59% 
was unchanged, Amerfifan Stand-/| Texas Co. ..... soere §864%4 8434 
ard. Thompson Prod. .... 49% 68%, 
Benguet, the Pailippine gold min- | Tide Water Ofl ..... 2315 
ing stock, the most active | Timken ........... 4 45% 
list, rising % ‘to 1% on 133,900 20th Century-Fox .. 3% JB's 
shares. Second was Loew's, up %| Trams World Air .. 16% 16 
at 21% on 65,700 shares. Third was/ Union Carbide ..... 124% 124% 
General Motors, off %4 at 4944 OM / Union Oj) of Calif 45% 45% 
61,400 shares. Union Pacific ......; 357% 35% 
Next came Aluminium Ltd. up| United Air Lines ... 29% 
% at 32%, and Alleghany Gorp.| United Aircraft .... 59% 6014 
up % at 10. ted Fruit “se eeeee 40 
Other active gainers included, U.S. Industries ..... 10% 104% 
Armour, up 1%, and Standard Oil aa a die saeeeeee 30%. 
(New Jersey), Bethlehem, Fruehauf rf a Tasers 46 
Trailer, U.S. Steel and Texas Gulf u yoy Ref. .. 34% 37 
Sulphur, all up fractions. - Stee] ....... sees 95% 961% 
News of dealings in Loew's stock | W#'mer Bros. ....... 24% 
by holders of el interests ac-| Western Union Tel. 32% 32% 
companied the rise of the stock. eee -_* 73 1449 
Talk of possible stock splits put vw > 2 53% 
‘a number of issues in demand, | Y°Unsstown Sheet .. 116% 117 
Among them were Goodyear, up| Zenith Radio 


4%, Du Pont up 34% and Eastman 
Kodak, up 2'4. 

International Business Machines 
lost 3 of a 32-point gain made Mon- 
day. American Motors, 
early rise, closed with a loss of 
™ in active dealings. 


General Dynamics rose % 
news was published that the lies 
had decided to double the pro- 
duction of Polaris-firing sub- 
marines. 


Zenith nag 1%, Raytheon 2, 
Anaconda ‘%%, illard % and New 
York Céntral - 


Gold mining issues with gains 
included McIntyre Porcupine up 5, 
Homestake 2%. Dome Mines % and 
U.S. Smelting 2%. 


and Poor's 500 stock 


close 58.65, 
plus 0.21; 25 rails? 34.22, 34.43, 34.10, 
34.23, unchanged; 50 utilities: 43.02, 
43.32, 42.87, 43.13, plus .11; 500 stocks: 
54.78, 55.23, 54.93, plus .19. 


Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 in- 


dustrials: open 579.63, high 584.59, 
low 577.13, clese 581.80, up 4.49: 20 


rails: 156.73, 157.89, 155.90, .156.98, 
up 0.12; 15 utilities: 90.10, 90.85, 
89.84 J up 024; 65 stocks: 
200.97, 202463, 200.12, 201,66, up 
1.07. 

Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Allied Chemical .. a4 94% 
Allis Chalmers .. 29 
Aluminium Ltd. .... te te 
Aluminum Company 9314 
Amerada Petroleum 1001, 102% 
American Airlitfes .. 23% 241% 
American Can ...... 493, 50 
American Cyanamid 561% 52 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 48 48 
American Sugar... 33% 34% 
American Telephone 224! 225 
American Tobacco ., %€' 96 
Anaconda Company 61 601% 
Armour & Co, ..... 225% 24% 
Assoc. Goods .. % 4534 
Atchison T&S Fe. .. 27% 27% 
Atiantic Refining ... “#4 43% 
Atias Corp. ........ a ae 7% 
Baltimore & Ohio . 44% 435% 
Beech Aircraft ..... 28% ‘2816 
Bendix Aviation ... 71% 73% 
Bethlehem Steel ... 5114 
Boeing Airplane ... 45% 45% 
Borden Co. eeeeeeee 74% 14% 
Borg-Warner ee e808 38% 39 
Bridgeport Brass ... 34% 34% 
Burroughs Corp. ... 40% 4016 
Canadian P. Ry. .... 
Case, J.1. Co. ....... ue pg 
Celanese Corp. Am. 
Cerro de Pasco ..... 45% 4516 
Chesapeake & Ohio  %% 66% 
Chrysler Corp. ..... 50'% 50% 
Cities Service....... 62% 62% 
Coca-Cola ....<c... . 27% 131% 
Colgate Palmolive . 8934 
C'wealth Edison ..... 56% 57 
Consolidated Edison 63 631% 
Continental Oj) .... 63% AMG 
Corn Products Ref... %'4 55"4 
GCeeten Ge. ocd eadscs ce 36'4 36°% 
Crown Zellerbach .. 57% 57% 
Curtiss Wright ...... 27% 27*% 
Dis. Corp-Seagrams M% 33% 
Douglas Aircraft .... 567% ST%e 
Dow Chemical ...... 75% 77 
Du Pont de Nemours 205 208 '> 
Eastern Air Lines .. 34% | 
Eastman Kodak .... 142% 145 
Food Mach. & Chem. 44'4 4444 
Ford Motor Co. ... 49% 497. 
General Dynamics .. 64\% 64% 
General Electric .... 79% 18° 
Gereral Mills........ 88% 89'» 
General Motors .... 4014 49‘ 
Georgia Pacific Corp. 51 52 
Ceeeeemee Ge. cus ceases 47 46°- 
Goodrich, B.F. Co. 8134 8044 
Goodyear Tire ..... 120 124'4 
Grace W.R. & Co... 43% 4345 
Greyhound Corp. ... 18 18 
Gulf Oil ....... wove 125% . 125% 
Ingersoll Rand .... 95 97% 
Rails . dabsesee a 547 
int’) Harvebter ..... 40 40% 
Int'l Nickel eee ee eee 87 8734 
Intl Paper ...... cose 116% 117'4 
Int'l Telephone eeeee 6355 63 
Yohns-Manville ..... 0% 51 


after an A 


“me eee 200 198% 
Total Stock Sales 3,790,000 3,900,000 


BANK STOCKS 
Bank of America 41% Bid, 


851% Ask; First Nat City 74 Bid, 
77% Ask; Guaranty Trust 91\4 Bid, 
94% Ask. 


LONDON STOCKS 


LONDON (AP)—The continued 
firmness of the British pound, after 
lifting of some restrictions on its 
convertibility into other curren- 
cies, was a bright influence or the 
London. stock exchange Tue usday 

Investors showed a lively interest 
in British Government bonds 
which advanced in price. Most 
dollar stocks also went upward. 

Industrial shares gen>raliy im- 
proved, and steel shares particular- 
ly were firm and active. 

Oil shares, on the contrary, were 
quiet and irregular. South Afri- 
can gold shares were quietly 
firm, and coppers improved 

The Financial Times industrial 
index was 223.7, up 2.3. 


Commodities 
By Kyodo News Service 


Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


eee eee © 


B 33.51 
NEW YORK SILK 
Closing prices in U.S. cts.. per Ib. 

Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
395 


A white 14 medium 395 
A white 21 medium 353 353 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 


NEW YORK SUGAR 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib. 
* Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
RU asacdede. OR 3.67 
Bares sccise 3.68-69 3.69 
CHICAGO WHEAT 
Closing prices in U.S. cts. per Ib 
. 29 Dec. 30 
pot ee S| N 19634 
March ...... 194 195% 
ay **eeee8 18954 190%, 
My ado batien 179% 181%, 
LONDON RUB 
Closing prices in pence per Ib. 
Dec. . 
Feb, ovhsaree B 24% B 24% 
April-June .. B24% B 25 
SINGAPORE RUBBER 


Closing prices in Straits cts. per 


Dec. 29 Dec. 30 
Jan. R.S.S.No.1 B84 B 6414 
Jan. R.S.S. No.3 BS8i B41% 


SINGAPORE TIN 
Closing prices in Straits $ per picul 
Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


Spo 385% 


385455 
Me -shoheien B—Bid. 


Exchange Rates 


NEW YORK (AP)—Closing for- 
eign exchange rates (Great Brit- 
ain in dollars, others in cents): 


Canadian dollar in New York 
open market 3% per cent premium 
or 103.75 U.S. cents, off 1/32 of a 
cent. 


Europe:—Great Britain (pound) 
2.80 5/16, up ‘® of a cent; France 
(franc) .20 13/32 of a cent,. off 
00 3/32; West Germany (Deutsche 
Mark) 23.9414, off 00% of a cent; 
Holland j(guiider) 2649, up 01's 
of a.cent; Sweden (krona) 19.35, 
of #1 of a cent; Switzerland 
(franc) (free) 23.25, off 05 of a 


cent; Denmark (krone) 14.50, off 
05 of a cent. i 


« 


-_- 


Rs 


UPI-Sun Photo 


An American Airlines Lockheed Electra, similar to the one 
above, flew from Chicago to New York recently in 1 hour 38 
minutes, 52 minutes faster than the usual east-bound flights. 
The airline stated that the four-engined tarbe-prop Lockheed was 
scheduled to go into regular service on the Chicago-New York 


run on Jan. 23, 


Foreign Currency Crisis. 
Weathered During 1958 


Japan managed to hurdle its 
acute foreign currency crisis in 
1958 thanks to Government and 
private measures to cope with 
the problem from May last 
year. 

At the end of last November, 
Japan’s foreign currency pool 
rose to $805 million. 

The figure represented an in- 
creased of $280 million over the 
end of last year, even after 
Japan redeemed $125 million 


this nation had borrowed from 
the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Japan exported $2,574 million 
worth of goods from January u 
until last November or $20 mil- 
lion over the same period of 
last year. 

Im Shrinkage 
The nation’s imports for the 


23%,| period under review, however, 


shrank by $1,220 million to 
$2,770 million in striking con- 
trast with the total import of 
$4,280 million for the whole of 
last year. 

This year’s = Opes shrinkage 
was a new record 

Japan’s foreign’ trade account 


49°4) has thus been in the black since 


October, last year. 
The question, however, was 


=| Reday Hails 


Japan’s Oil 
Endeavors 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—A U.S. 
oil expert said that the: 
United States and Western Eu- 
rope should welcome Japan's 
entry into the Middle East oil 
business as a “stabilizing force.” 

Joseph Z. Reday, Far East 
manager of Celanese Corp. of 
america, also hailed progress 
made by Japanese businessmen 
in meeting Japan’s increasing 
demands for petroleum. He 
said these had gone “far past 
the petroleum horizons of the 
prewar military” in getting new 
oil supplies for Japan. 

Reday wrote about Japan’s ef- 
forts to get adequate oil supplies 
in the U.S. Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, unofficial but authori- 
tative magazine on naval and re- 
lated affairs. 

He said Japan had made “real 
progress ...in obtaining a foot- 
hold in crude oil production 
overseas,” especially between 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. There 
was little doubt, Reday said, 
that Japan was capable of find- 
ing and exploiting oil reserves. 

“This means that a new force 
has been injected into the Mid- 
die East and in all probability 
a stabilizing force which the 
United States and Western Eu- 
rope should welcome,” he wrote. 

Reday said Japan’s “passive 
position in Internationa) affairs 
may well appeal to the Arabs.” 
He said Japan was a “handy 
third force to which the new 
Arab nationalism can turn as an 
alternative to both the West 
and the Communists.” 

“It seems to the writer that 
the United States should find 
Japan's entrance into the Mid- 
dle East worthy of support,” 
he said. “We certainly néed 
any stabilizing help which we 
can possibly find in that area. 
Furthermore, Japan and a 
healthy Japanese economy are 
of importance to our own posi- 
tion in the Far East.” 


Hongkong Quotations 

HONGKONG (UPI) — Tues- 
day's closing quotations for the 
Hongkong dollar were 5.72875 
per U.S. dollar for cash, 5.755 
per T.T.; 15.95 per pound sterl- 
ing; 250.125 per tael of gold; 
146 per 10,000 yen. 


U.S. Business 


MEMO TO INVESTORS 


the fact that of the January- 
November exports, shipping bot- 
toms and cotton textiles which 
placed first and second, respec- 
tively, in the period’s export list, 
recorded decreases from the cor 
responding period of last year. 
Span Rayon Textiles 

The period’s export of spun 
rayon textiles which ranked 
fourth last year, dropped to 


sixth this year and that of rayon | tne 


filament textiles also to ninth 
from seventh. 


These diminutions were at- 
tributable to the development 
of the cotton industries in under- 
developed countries and the in- 
road of Communist Chinese 
merchandise into Southeast 

sia. : 


Iron and steel, as well as 
manufactured metal, however, 
found their way overséas owing 
to the domestic business reces- 
siom, . , 


That fish and shell exports 
went up to fourth in last year’s 
export list from sixth in 1957, 
was due to an easing by 
the British Government of its 
restrictions on imports, which 
led to a rush of salmon exports 
to that country. 


Areawise, Japan's exports to 
North America, Europe and 


| Australia showed favorable in- 


creases but those to Southeast 
Asia were 10 per cent less than 
that of 1957 owing to the 
foreign currency reserve short- 
age being experienced by South- 
east Asian countries. 
Red China Trade Lost 

Moreover, it was a vital blow 
to Japan’s foreign currency ac- 
count that it lost its trade re- 
venue of some $100 millien due 
to a severance of commercial 
relations with Communist China 
since June, 


It was the characteristic of 
the nation’s import picture for 
last year that import of iron 
and steel goods, which ranked 
third in 1957's import list, 
and scrap iron, which ranked 
fourth, all dropped from the 
“best 10” import table for last 
year, which indicated a gradual 
decline in the “investment 
boom” in Japan. 


The import of such basic raw 
materials as petroleum, raw 
cotton, wool and coal for last 
year showed a sizable decrease 
from 1957. 


Only imports of wheat, sugar, 
soybeans and rice were active. 
Yen Credit for India 


Under the - import-restriction 
and export-furtherance first 
principle, the Government 
granted a yen credit of ¥18,000 
million to India and eased the 
current conditions of the defer- 
red payment formula for ex- 
ports from last June. 


In order to propel so-called 
economic diplomacy, the Gov- 
ernment sent roving ambassa- 
dors and trade missions to the 
United States, Canada, Burope 
and Southeast Asia. 


Trade Policy Criticized 


The fact, however, cannot be 
ignored that the nation’s trad- 
ing circles directed their com- 
plaints against the Govern- 
licy 


ment’s "aR? ‘ | 
Their mah complaints were: 


1, The Japan-India yen credit 
agreement, signed in February, 
was not put in effect until 
November. 


2. The y Mannenners A abolish- 
ed the open account trade set- 
tlement formula with Brazil and 
Egypt under the pretext of 
liberalized trade 


3. A bill easing the Export 
and Import Transactions Law to 
permit organization by export- 
ers of their cartels, was shelved | 
during the last extraordinary 
Diet. 


With the alleviation of the ex- 
port ban by the Coordinating 
Committee for Export Control 
(COCOM) in July, it will be one 
of the major tasks of the Gov- 
errment this year to establish 
a basic trade policy toward the 
Communist bloc, 


Currency Report 


Currency issue of the Bank 
of Japan Tuesday rose to an 
all-time high of ¥1,011,609 mil- 
lion, a sharp increase of, ¥27, 
927 million over Monday, due 
to mounting yearend cash de- 
mand. Advances swelled by 
¥27,775 million to ¥501,315 mil- 
lion, while national bond hold- 
ings declined by ¥200 million 
to ¥538,735 million, 


| 


Bohlen Asks | 
P.I. to Defer 
Pact Action 


MANILA .- (UPI) — American 
Ambassador Charlies Bohlen 
asked the Philippine Govern- 


ment Wednesday to defer action 
on a 
Philippines-U.S. 


Bohlen telephoned the re 
quest to President Carlos P. 
Garcia, who is how in Baguio 
for the New Year holiday. He 
sought postponement of the re- 
vision move “until certain 
things are straightened out.” He 
did not elaborate. 


Informed sources said, how- 
ever, that Bohlen was referring 
to the current talks on the re 
sumption of the military bases 
parley which has been recessed 
for two years now. 


Legislators led by Senate 
President Eulogio Rodriguez 
previously had agreed to seek a 
revision of the trade pact to do 
away with “onerous” provi- 
sions, 


They claimed the Philippines’ 
economic troubles resulted from 
the agreement, which has been 
governing trade relations be 
tween the two countries since 


trade agree 


The law makers wanted 
amendments that would: 

—Permit the Philippines to 
adjust its dollar allocations for 
local end-users and consumers 
without prior consultations with 
U.S. 


Enable the Philippines to 
impose a specia]) import tax on 
commodities coming from the 
US. that would be 11.4 per cent 
higher than the present rate of 
13.6 per cent, 


—Alliow Philippine exporters 
to seek better markets and local 
importers tap sources other 
than the U.S. markets. 


Meanwhile, ships loaded with 
general merchandise from the 
U.S. sped to reach the Philip- 
pines before midnight to beat 
the new customs duties under 
the trade pact. Duties will be 
hiked from 25 per cent to 5 
per cent starting Jan. 1, 1959. 


Garcia Stands by Peso 

MANILA (AP) — President 
Carlos Garcia Tuesday again 
stated his o ition to devalua- 
tion of the Philippine peso, now 
pegged at 2-1 with the USS. 
dollar. 


aa eee on reports some 
lawmakers planned to push de- 
valuation following European 
currency shifts, Garcia toid 
newsmen in ‘the resort city of 
Baguio; ,. They will not get my 
consent.” 


Wholesale Prices 
Up in December 


The December wholesale price 
index for Japan stood ‘at 97.5 
points, marking an increase of 
0.2 per cent over November, the 
Bank of Japan announced Tues- 
day. 

The drop in wholesale prices 
during 1958 was 5.3 per cent as 
on with 3.2 per cent for 
1957. 

Unlike 1957, prices of machi- 
nery, foodstuffs, fuels and build 
ing materials declined this year. 
Moreover, chemical products 

sundry goods showed great- 

declines than in 1957. 

Iron and steel products scor- 
ed a large drop of 14.5 per cent 
during the year. On the other 
hand, nonferrous metals, which 
fell as much as 25.5 per cent 
last year, rose by 2.5 per cent 
—the only wholesale item, 
which scored an increase this 
year. 

Textiles fell by 6.6 per cent 
during the year. On the other 
hand, nonferrous metals, which 
fell as much as 25.5 per cent last 
year, rose by 2.5 per cent—the 
only wholesale item, which 
scored an increase this year. 

Textiles fell by 6.6 per cent 
as compared with 12.9 per cent 
last year. 


Soviet-N. Korea Pact 
MOSCOW (UPI)—The Soviet 


‘Union and the Government of 


North Korea signed Tuesday 
an agreement to .exchange 50 
per cent more goods in 195¥ 
than last year, the News Agency 
Tass reported. The report said 
that the Soviet Union would 
supply “various industrial 
equipment, motor vehicles, sheet 
steel, oil products, industrial 
rubber goods; cotton and other 
goods to North Korea. In re 
turn North Korea would send 
“ores and concentrates of non- 
ferrous metals, lead, zinc, hard 
steel for cutting tools, calcium 
carbide, .cement,  oil-bearing 
seeds, fruit and other goods.” 


Bank Clearings 
(Dec. 31) 
Bills Cleared .. 782,869 
1Value ........ ¥233,690,157,000 
Balance ...... ¥ 76,282,966,000 


proposed revision of tie” 


Minimum (20 words) . 
Each Additional Word. 
Box Service ..........¥100 


(All classifications poyable with order) 


Box holders’ identities | Regties.t tonne eel eat wie. din hun, peeeiion 
senders. psenaph on  Npes ger poem my 


.¥600 
.¥ 25 


Insertions accepted by telephoning 
(direct to Classified Ad Sect.), 
(switchboard) between 9 a.m. ond 5 p.m. Yoko- 
hamo Office: Tel: 88-2061 Zama Office: Tel: 
Mechide 743 Osako Office: Tel: 26-3591/2 for 
The Japan Times = Users only. 


59-1891 
59-5311/9 


im strict confidence. be returned to 
EMPLOYMENT For Rent 
Help Wanted HAPPY NEW YEAR! Your housing 


EMBASSY requires clerk typist 
must be proficient English familiar 


Shibuya with personal history 
salary expected 

references welcomed. 
ADVERTISING salesman to work 


for foreign English-language news- 
paper. group. Must be experienced 
and willing to work exclusively. 
Salary and/or commission basis. 
Apply Box 66, Japan Times, Tokyo 


YOUNGMAN with ability to handle 
correspondence in English required. 
Age under 23, student accepted. 
Send personal history with salary 
desired to CPO Box 1418, Tokyo. 


—<— 
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AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 
1957 CADILLAC 


“62" black four- 
door sedan, factory installed air 
conditioning, power brakes, power 
steering, radio heater, available 


Jan.. ist. ¥3,420,000. Call: 2636-3752. 


"ST PLYMOUTH Belvedere 6 four- 
deor radio heater standard shift. 
Call Fujisaki 368-0796, after 5:00 
p.m. 2636-2778. 


1957 CHRYSLER New Yorker four- 


door sedan al] power AC black im- 


mediate delivery 13,500 miles. Call 
Charlie 2636-2416 after 1200 hrs. 


'S? FORD 4 door 6 cyl. std. shift, 
R & H, 13,000 miles, excellent con- 
dition. Phone: Sagami 4626, Mr. 
Lacy. 


BUICK 1957 four-door sedan black 
WSW tires power steering power 
brakes tinted glass low mileage 
re radio hydramatic Yokohama 
2- . 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Dai Ichi Hotel. 


office routine application Box 4,/1 


agency Nakajima’s office will be 
closed from Dec. 31 thr. Jan. 4, 
therefore please look forward our 
attractive information on 5: Jan. 
959. 


tions | GOTO APARTMENT — Air - condi- 


tioned steam heating, unfurnished, 
bath, hot running water, TV an- 
tenna, private telephone, parking 
area. Roppongi Crossing. 48-8505/9 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT, 1 room Apt. available now. 
For further information, please 
call: 46-5291/5. 


MRS. Compton Packenham offers 
accommodation, with food if rfre- 
quired, in her Japanese home at 
Meguro. Ali amenities. For de- 
tails phone ™-6791. 


YOKOHAMA, sunny house, large 
livingroom, bedroom, diningroom, 
kitchen, bathroom, all modern con- 
veniences, 300 tsubo garden, cen- 
trally located, ideal for couple. 
Phone Yokohama 2-3349. 


~ MISCELLAN EOUS 


Wanted to Buy 


SHOTGUN SHELLS 22 RIFLE. 
GOLF Club. Top Price PSS. 
front of Pershing Heights main 
gate. 33-7301, 33-7555. 


GERMAN wants to buy for own 
stable young American saddle 
bred or Palomino, 16 to 17 hands, 
medium to heavyweight, absolutely 
top quality only. Apply x 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


OR SALE. Refrigerator, Room Cool. 
er, Oil Heater, Camera, etc. No. 3, 


7-chome, Nishi Ginza, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. Namiki Leiki Co., Ltd. 
57 6460/ 1. 


Restaurant 


GENUINE Russian dishes, prepar- 
ed by Russian Cooks. Exotic In- 
terior, High Class, Reasonable 
Price. Sth Street near Dentsu— 
“Volga”—All Night. 57-0036. 


HOUSING 
For Sale 


LAND—172.26 tsubo, Hinokicho— 
Akasaka. 555.3 tsubo Honmuracho 
—~Azabu. Inimediate sale with/ 
without buildings. Good income 


property. Owner 48-5857, 48-2770. 


A Happy New Year 
Open during Holidays 


On Ave. “A” 
between 10th 
& i2th St 


IBY 
AUTOMATIC 


_ Rolleif lex ind 


BALCOM TRADING CO., INC, 
Fukoku Building, Tel. 58-0045/9 
CPO Box i176, Tokyo 


Trade Exchange 


ASSIGNMENT 43171-D SHAW-AFB 
FeB 58 for 43171-D Eglin-fla or 
tyndali-f/a FeB 58. Cason Johnson 
AB 


Service 


TORI HANDBAGS of Arcade Im- 
perial Hotel. By telephoning 41-8060; 
41-8033, you get usual TORII serv- 
ice during Thursday, Friday and 


Saturday. (New Year Japanese 
Holidays). Orders accepted. Re- 
pairs done. TORII; the store very 


eager to please customers. 


P p.m. 


Tanimachi, 
48-7587. 10 :00-13 :00 17 00-18 200. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
ic. Service Howre: 10:00—-18.00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FfOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephonic 4ap- 
pointment acceptec Dr Shimada, 
Dr. Mineta, Dr. Obteuka. Sth Fioor. 
Kokusai Kanko Bidg., Yaesu &n- 
trance opposite Tokyo Station. Tel: 
23-0755, 0756 & 0757 


DENTIST DAR. KIMURA, Tth floor, 
Takashimaya Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi «(Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—¢6 
Call 27-9000 for appoimtment 
English spoken. Monday sone. 


DR. RK. TATEVYAMA: 


Venereal 
Disease, Pregnant Test. Behind Im- 
perial Hotel & Yuraku-za, along- 
side railroad. Yyraku-cho 1-14. 
Hours 12 (00-18 :00. 1: 59-7054. 


BUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours. 
9 am.—5 p.m. Saturday: 9 a.m— 
12 noon. Room 7749, Marunouchi 
Building, Merunouchi, Chiyoda-ku. 
Tokyo Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY: 
near Shimpesh) 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank), Te) 57-2111/8. Hoyrs. 9:00 
a.m—$:30 p.m. 


PLASTIC SURGERY, Dr Furu- 
kawa, Chiyoda Clinic, ist basement 
of Nikkatsu Hotel. Hibiya foxyvo 
Tel; 27-9872 Opening: 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 


Main Tokyo Restaurant 
Ginza 6-chome Behind 

Matsuzakaya Dept. Store 
Tel: (57) 9271/4 


Omort (Omorti-Shinch!) 
Ota-ku. Tel: (76) 6766/8 
Yokohama Branch: Basha 
Michi Near Takarazvkea 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR!!. 


AAAAAAA&H 


Tel: 43-1566, 2962, 4369 


Open throughout 
the holidays 


fear daai Driv 


_ A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


AKASAKA. INTERNATIONAL BLDG. n 


' No. 47-Shinsoko-mochi, 
Minoto-ku, Tokyo 


RUSSIAN 
AR 


Akosoko 


Tel: 408-4101) 


STORE } 
RESTAURANT | 


i 


tf 


Delicatessen i 


Closed Jan. 1, 2&3 


Ut! 


a, Restaurants 


PRISCILLA’S POP 


‘o ytd 


HE OTHER 
HT ? 


The Only One Owned by a Russian , 
Open On New Year Holidays 
NEW ADDRESS | 
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Tt is about time Japan parti- 
cipates more actively in the inter- 


national political arena because 
three years have elapsed since she 


Nulivienededennten Tel: 59-5311/9 was admitted to the United Na- 

OSAKA OFFI eeeeeeee Yodoyabashi Bidg. Tel: 26-3591/2 tions Organization in 1956. 

YOKOHAMA -PPVTTiritr Tittle IMC. Bidg. Tei: matters pertaining to foreign po- 

ZAMA OFFICE: ........ go celeste Zama-machi. Tel: Machida 743 licies crop up, they are always the 
M SUBSCRIPTION RATE: butt of controversies. 

Delivery ¥360: Mai) ¥390 (Japan) ¥640 (Foreign—ordinary ) 

International Air Edition 


Yet when it comes to the ques- 
tion of what sort of foreign policy 


The New Year 
The first day of a new year is one on which people Ste 
apt to take fresh stock of their lives and to promise them- 
selves a whole body of new procedures—in some cases in- | 
volving considerable reforms, in others minor adjustments 


to the daily art of living. 


We feel ourselves to be standing, as one writer has 
put it, “at the gate of the year,” and to be asking for light 
to tread safe'y into the unknown. We are about to step 
forward into a darkish area, which may conceal an abyss, 
and where there is only the dim light of past experiences 


to guide us. 


The sense of time seems to grow stronger with the 
. years, although this annual time is not measured as are 
day and night by actual light and darkness (or only slightly 
so through the differences of summer and winter), and for 
civilized man the passing weeks, months and years are quite 
sharply divided off. Nevertheless, not even today does all 
mankind observe the same New Year’s Day, although the 
Gregorian calendar continually wins fresh adherents. 

The Japanese calendar is the Gregorian and is essen- 
tially the same as that in use by Western nations, the years, 
months and weeks being of the same length and beginning 
Only the enumeration of the years is 
different, for Japanese chronology is based on a system of 
epochs, each of which begins at the accession of an Em- 
peror, or {in the more distant past) from some other im- 


on the same days. 


portant event. 


The Gregorian calendar has certain religious 
tions. It superseded the Julian calendar, so-called because 
it was framed at the instance of Julius Caesar who sought 
the help of the Alexandrian astronomer Sosigenes. Toward 
the close of he 16th century of our era, it was discovered 
that this calendar was 10 days out in its reckoning and in 
1582 Pope Gregory XIII ordained that October 5 of that 
year should be called October 15. Many European nations 
adopted the new calendar immediately although Britain , 
persisted with the “Old Style” until 1752. The “New Style’ 
was adopted by Japan in 1872, by China in 1912, Soviet “333923 
Russia in 1917 and Greece in. 1923. 


The Gregorian calendar has worked reasonably well 
but there have been suggestions for change, notably for a 
fixed Easter and an equitable division of the year into 
There seems no prospect at present, however, of 
such adjustments being carried out. 

On the whole, we have perhaps attained to greater 
world unity on the subject of a calendar than on any 
other major matter, although today we may note a power- 
ful urge among the nations to uniformity in dress. Never- 
theless, our divisions of time are largely arbitrary and 
the new “gate” we step through on New Year’s Eve is an 
imaginative one, although for all practical purposes it 


months. 


may be real enough. 
So today we may take a 


lems without thought of misconception. 
years have seen enormous technical progress and the year 
1959 is likely *o see that advance accelerated. Neverthe- 
less most of us are aware that something is not quite 
right with our civilization. With all the increasing material 
comforts, happiness seems to elude great numbers of peo- 
ple and it is made manifest that 
alone. Even in lands where there is no lack of food or 
shelter for all, men still question whether life is worth 
living and resort to suicide and crime while the dark shadow 
of juvenile delinquency casts a gloom upon young lives. 


Quarrels between nations and communities, often 
based on ridiculoug issues, only too clearly reveal a lack 
of will to cooperate in a reasonable manner, while, on the 
other harid, totalitarian systems of government crush 
down all individualism and seek to make all men think 
and act according to a pattern set for them in the interests 
—of what? With widespread education, people are to be 
found who seem hardly to possess the power-of thought 
and who are consequently the easy victims of mob oratory 
and the most foolish fleeting crazes. Cultural development 
appears -not to have proceeeded pari passu with material 
But that is the dark side. 

While international tensions are only too obvious, 
and the curse of excessive armaments hangs heavy upon the 
world, the year 1959 promises some hopes of betterment. 
We believe there is a spirit of endeavor abroad today such 
as there never was before, and self-sacrificing men and 
women are showing humanity real qualities of leadership. 
These see the truth that lies behind Herbert’ Spencer’s dic- 
tum—*“No one can be perfectly free till all are free; no one 

“ean be perfectly moral till all are moral; no one can 
perfectly happy till all are happy.” 


The leadership of the few, however, is not enough. 
There must be the will of the masses to seek the better life. 
And this involves the personal factor. A sound moral phi- 
losophy is of greater import than mere political acumen. 

In wishing all our readers a Happy New Year in 1959, 
therefore, we look for further progress in curbing the acer- 
bities of life through the cultivation of the spirit of mutual 
helpfulness in all fields—social, economic and political. 


improvement. 


Japan should adopt, the answer is 
very ambiguous and unrealistic, Of 
course, this applies not only to 
Japan but to other countries to a 
certain extent, 


We have therefore requested the 
opinions of leaders in various cir- 
cles who have no direct connec- 
tion with foreign policies and ask- 
ed them what they think of Ja- 
pan's present foreign policies as 

revision 


Japan's foreign policy should 
be ‘carried out on a supraparty 
basis. When the Government 
decides on a certain foreign 
policy, that should be fully dis- 
cussed in the Diet and when a 
conclusion is reached, it should 
have the support of the entire 
people of the country. But the 
actual situation today is that the 
Socialist Party and others are 
opposing the Government's poli- 
cy for pure opposition’s sake. 

If it is beneficial for the coun- 
try to accelerate the Govern- 
ment’s policy, it is n 
for even the Opposition party 
to give the Government its sup- 

If the present situation 
continues to exist, what will be- 
come of Japan when a new Cabi- 
net completely different in 
character from the present Ki- 
shi Cabinet comes into being? 
It is quite probable that there 
wil) be a complete right-about- 


associa-- 
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ee 
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glance at our over-all prob- 
The past few 


Tadashi Adachi _ 


* 
man cannot live by bread 


enough pains 
to let the public fully under- 
stand its foreign - 
other words, the Kishi Cabinet 
lacks incentive in publicity pro- 
grams in this field and it is not 
only on foreign policy that a 
dearth of public relations is 
being witnessed. In order to 
increase the people’s interest 
in matters concerning foreign 
policies, the Government should 
see to it that the people are 
more deeply initiated in the ac- 
tual problems of the countries 
foreign relations. A ex- 
ample is the present Japan-U:S. 
Security Treaty. Negotiations 
for the revision of the pact are 
being held right now, but I 
suspect that there are many 
people in the country who have 
not completely read all the ar- 
ticles and stipulations in the 
existing pact. 

There would be nothing bet- 
ter if Japan could carry out 
the revision talks’ with the U.S. 
with its head held high. But 
at present, this is quite un- 
likely considering the differ- 
ence in power between the two 
countries. - 


There are opiniong among 
some quarters in the country 
which advocate that the secur- 
ity treaty should be abrogated 
because Japan has regained 
complete sovereignty, but this 


be 


| Press Comments Summarized ced 


Asahi Shimbun 


The first and foremost task for 
Japan to undertake in the year 
1959 should be the renovation of 
the political setup. This job 
should be started with a funda- 
mental reform of the present 
House of Representatives elec 
tion, which is “dead” for all 
practical purposes. Then, the 
House of Councillors should also 
be so reformed so that a majori- 
ty of its members are divorced 
from political parties and can 
act as real representatives of 
the people’s good sense in check- 
ing all legislative programs. 
Since all such reforms must, 
after all, be carried out by the 


present national legislature, it — 


behooves the voters to generate 
enough pressure of public opin- 
jon to call for such renovation. 


Yomiuri Shimbun 

Japan's parliamentary govern- 
ment may find. itself. at. the 
crossroads of its destiny unless 
political parties and the voting 
public tackle in real earnest the 
job of correcting the nation’s 
political anomalies. While poll- 
ticilans are to blame for much 
of the political instability, it can 
also be said that ‘the present 
political situation mirrors, to 
some extent, the degree of the 
nation’s understanding of the 
system of parliamentary govern. 
ment. Dark clouds also hang 
over the international political 


situation. It seems as if man- atomic power production as 
kind is barely averting a catas- Japan this year is scheduled to 
trophe by banking on man’s import technological nuclear 


good sense, which history shows knowhow. All in all, we should 


strive to remove the irrational 
is not a very dependable factor. features that exist in Japan's 


In Continental China, the Com- administration and economy. 
munist Government is trying 
hard to boost national strength | 
by the drastic system of peo- 
ple’s communes. Under such in- 
ternational circumstances, Japa- promote and maintain domestic 
nese politicians cannot afford to Peace during the new year by 
keep on wasting their energy in fully enforcing democracy. The 
partisan strifes; meanwhile leay- basic principle of democracy is 


Mainichi Shimbun 
The public should try hard to 


ing economic improvement and to seek settlement of problerhs | 


national administration to the 


° ithout 
diligence of the people and the through negotiations w 


face in Japan's foreign policy 4 
and we shall have to start from : 
scratch again. 4 


‘s clearly impossible consider- 
ing the present international 
position Japan is placed in to- 
da 


y. 

If this is the case, it is neces- 
sary for Japan to have the 
treaty revised in a way that 
this country could obtain the 
maximum advantages, 


By SETSUKO HANI 
' Commentator and vice president 
of the Japan Association for Pro- 
tection of Women and Children. 
It is unfortunate indeed that 
there is no public opinion on 


particular 


Hani 


Setsuko 


seem to think foreign policies 
are something beyond their 
realm although they are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in 
tical and economic: prob- 
ms that directly affect their 
lives like a proposed hike in 
the price of rice. 
The women follow the intra- 
party strife in the ruling Lib- 


eral-Democratic Party. with 
keen concern. But they pay no 
attention to the fact t dip- 


lomatic issues are greatly af- 
fected by the balance of power 


struggle inside the Government | 


party. 

Some people advocate a neu- 
tral policy for Japan, While this 
is conceivable in theory, it is 
certainly not practicable. 


Security Treaty 


apparently drawing most atten- 3 


tion from the generally nonchal- 
ant women, possibly bio 
is tied in with the issue of draft. 


use it | 


Laymen Look at Foreign Policy 


Leaders Call ~ Supraparty Basis in Nation’s Best Interests 


and the US. I believe that this 
“private diplomacy” has been a 
big success. 


I admit that there are many 
difficult problems confronting 
this country’s foreign policies, 
but I believe that the Govern- 
ment should implement foreign 
policies which are to the ad- 
vaniage of the Japanese people. 

If these foreign policies are 
beneficial to the people, then I 
believe that the Opposition 
party as well as the people in 
general would back up the 
Government anc a_ so-called 
“supraparty” diplomacy would 
result. 


It isn’t right that foreign pol- 
icies should become a ol as 
domestic political wrangles. 


By HARUO WADA 
General of the Japan 
Trade Union Congress (Zenro) 
The past conservative parties 
in power have always used for- 
eign policies as a tool for their 
own political aspirations. This 
is indeed a regretfully bad habit. 
On the other hand, the opposi- 
tion Socialist Party should re- 
flect on its attitude of attacking 
the Government's policies just 
for the fun of it. It should 
stand on a higher national plape 
and seriously consider what 
would benefit the people as a 
be 
e foreign policy is one 
that is based on the common 
interests of the nation. It also 
should be one that could obtain 
the best harmony between 
Japan and other countries. Re- 
gretfully, Japan’s present for- 
eign policy is still below the 
level of other countries in these. 
respects. 
The present Kishi Cabinet 
does not have a firm foreign 
policy in the true sense of the 


CN iat 


The mothers are worried lest # 


their sons in the 
Forces be sent abroad if Japan 
assumes the responsibility to 
fight overseas in the revised 
treaty. 

Basically, I do not object to 
the revision of the treaty. 


Although I don’t understand 
much about fore policies, I 
have been taking keen interest 
in Japan's foreign policies. I 
think that'a more businesslike 
attitude should be taken by the 
Government in this field. This 
is because Japan depends much 
on her growth and prosperity 
on foreign countries. 

The Socialist Party is de 
nouncing the Kishi Cabinet's 
foreign policies as being too 
pro-American, but I believe that 
this accusation is not reasonable 
because the majority of foreign 
trade engaged in by Japan is 
with the U.S. ; 

The Kishi Admiriistration, on 
the other hand, should take 
measures that will make it pos- 
sible for this country and Com- 
munist: China to resume trade 


Ryuji Suzuki 


if. this will benefit the nation. 

I was a good friend of the 
late former Vice Foreign Min- 
ister Takizo Matsumoto and to- 
gether with him I have con- 
centrated my efforts in making 
baseball popular after the war 
in order to promote more 
friendship between this country 


Self-Defense j 


Haruo Wada 
word. It is because of this that 
the Kishi Government is un- 
stable. 

A firm foreign policy should 
be adopted but the contrary is 
true in regard to the Kishi 


Government. It is adopting for- . 


eign policies on the spur of the 
moment and in a haphazard 
Way. ' 


to the Security 
Treaty, there is no one in the 
country who thinks that the 
pact is alright as it is. A mat- 
‘ter as grave as the revision of 
the security pact should be 
negotiated more seriously, ' not 
as simply as the Government is 
now doing. 

For example, the Government 
originally intended to include 
the Bonins and Okinawa in the 
joint defense area of the two 
countries under a revised trea- 
ty, but when it realized the 
grave, military significance in- 
volved, it changed its attitude 
and wants to exclude the is- 
lands from the joint defense 
area. 

What I want to request the 
Government is that it adopt a 
firmer and more undaunted for- 
eign policy. 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 

NANA 

An economist says the Amer- 
ican housewife was the “hero- 
ine” of the economic recovery 
because she kept on spending 
money right throu the reces- 
sion. Her grateful husband 
would be glad to buy her a 
testimonial bronze plaque, if he 
had any money left, 


In pursuit of physical fityess, 
modern man has to spend hund- 
reds of dollars on gymnasium 
equipment to get the same 
amount of exercise we used to 
get wrestling with the old-time 
ice-cube tray. 


Try and Stop Me 


By BENNETT CERF ———— 


bureaucracy. 


Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


As the so-called saucer reces- 
sion apparently has reached the 
bottom, the economic outlook 
will become brighter from now 
on. The Government is con- 
templating extension of the 
Enterprise Capital Replenish- 
ment Law. But the most urgent 
need is to change the tax sys- 
tem in order to help bolster in- 
dustrial ‘capital. Without this 
measure, the practice of over- 
borrowing by industrial enter- 
prises will continue and ration- 
alization -will remain impos- 
sible. Another problem for the 
hew year is taat of energy sup- 
ply. The core of the question 
is how to reduce the production 
costs of the coal industry. Due 
attention should also be paid to 


resorting to any type of force. 
It may be recalled with regret 
that in the past year many in- 
cidents occurred in which op- 
posing groups clashed violently. 
These included a clash in the 
Diet between the Liberal-Demo- 


cratic Party and \the Socialists _ 


over the Police Duties Law re- 
vision bill, and teachers’ strug: 
gles against the enforcement of 
the teacher’s efficiency rating 
system. It is imperative that 
the principles of democracy be 
strictly observed in order for 
parliamentary government to 
operate smoothly. It is need- 
less to say that the greatest 
enemies of parliamentarism are 
the use of physical force and 
the abuse of authority. The pub- 
lic must be reminded once again 
of the important role to be play- 
ed by publie opinion in the en 
forcement of democracy. 


Lewis Nichols tells of the stern, erect, conservatively attired 
Bostonian who encountered author John Marquand at the: Har- 
vard club one afternoon and announced, “I've read all your 
cnavene books, Mr. Marquand, and let 


= mie tell you this. You never 


wrote anything better than 
* 2) 
{ 


‘Sorrel and Son.’” 
yr. 
“iy, : 
- - 4 


“Thank you,” nodded Mr. 

Marquand with the trace of a 

smile, “but. that wasn’t mine. 

demurely, “What fantasy!" said the mother. “When did 
you ever hear Santa Claus use language like that?” 

“Right in this room last Christmas Eve,” explained Junior, 


‘Sorrel and Son’ was written by 
Warwick Deeping.” . 

“when those packages fell out of hig hands and he knocked the 

whole tree over.” ‘ 


“Nonsense!” enapped the 
Bostonian, and stalked off to the 
* wash room. , i" 
“Juniort,” exclaimed a shock- 
ed mother. “Who taught you 
those disgraceful words?” 
“Senta Claus,” responded Junior 


, Copyright 1958, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 
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Men in the News 
Rear Adm. Jiro Akabori 
New of 
MSDF's ing Squadron 
Rear Adm. Jiro Akabori, 51- 
year-old new commander of the 
Maritime Self-Defense Force's 
Training Squadron, was a vete- 


ran sulhmarine officer before 
and during World War II. 


“\ Adm. Akaborl has been ap- 


pointed to this post following 
a three-yearg : 

service as cOM im 
mandant of theta” 


squadron is a small group com- 
posed of seven U.S-leased fri- 
gates. Its flagship is the Keya- 
ki. The fleet takes on board 
cadets of the Defense Academy 
and the MSDF’s technical 
schools for actual trajning in 
navigation, gunnery and other 
technique. The technical schools 
are located at Etajima in Hiro- 
shima Prefecture and at Yoko- 
suka in Kanagawa Prefecture. 

The training squadron last 
year started an annual long-dis- 
tance cruise similar to the for- 
mer Japanese Navy's tradition- 
al ocean navigation but on a 
smaller scale. 


The prewar training cruise 
took cadets fresh from the Nav- 
al Academy to a round-the 
world cruise over a half-year 
period. 

The new training cruise of 
the MSDF was a three-month 
affair going to the American 
continent and back. The train- 
ing squadron this year visited 
not only the United States but 
also Canada. It was given an 
enthusiastic ovation by the 
Japanese residents in the Unit- 
ed States and Hawaii. 


The new training cruise, al- 

only last year, 

has proved to be so popular 
abroad that the squadron has 
already received invitations from 
Mexico and some South Ameri- 
can countries to visit them in 
the course of next year’s cruise. 


The new commander has 
manifested a great zeal for the 
long-distance cruise from his 
belief that the cruise will serve 
Fat up international friend- 
ship and goodwill and promote 
international trade. 

Akabori was graduated from 
the former Naval Academy in 
1927. Following study in the 
Submarine School and the Naval 
Staff College, he specialized in 
submarine tactics and served as 
chief torpedo officer of I-16 sub- 
marine and a staff officer of the 
Seventh Submarine Squadron. 
Later he was made a staff offi- 
cer of the Sixth Fleet. 


During the latter half of 
World War II, he was transfer- 
red to Tokyo as a member of 
the Navy Ministry’s Personnel 
Bureau. At the end of the war, 
he held the rank of commander. 


In 1952 he joined the then 
Maritime Security Forces and 
held such key posts as. chief 
training officer of the Defense 
Academy and commander of the 
First Patrol Squadron before 
being appointed commandant 
of the Ominato Regional Dis- 
trict Headquarters in 1956. 


Rear Adm. Akabori, a native 
of Mie Prefecture, is well 


known among his colleagues as 
a devoted husband and father 
of two sons. He has little taste 
for drinking and smoking. At 
Ominato, he used to enjoy driv- 
ing and skiing. 


Today and Tomorrow 


Majorities 


and Rights 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


Presumably, the first business 
before the 86th Congress which 
opens on Jan. 7 will be the 
question of amending the rules 
to prevent ‘filibusters. Under 
the existing rules, which were 
adopted ‘in 1949, debate can be 
ended by what is called cloture 
only when two-thirds of the en- 
tire Senate—or at least 66 
senators—vote in favor of ii. 


There is one exception. If the 
question is on amending the 
rules of the Senate, there can 
be no cloture. 


Probably not more than 20 
Senators in the new Congress 
will want to keep Rule 25 ex- 
actly as it is. A great and over 
whelming majority will support 
amendments to Rule 23. But 
they differ on how far they 
want to go. There are two 
main choices. The on@ is sup 
ported by Sen. Lyndon John- 
son of Texas and the other by 
Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois. 
Under the Johnson proposal de- 
bate can be ended by two-thirds 
of the senators present and vot- 
ing. In theory, this could mean 
that cloture might be applied 
by as few as 34 senators, that is 
to say two-thirds of a quorum 
which is 50 senators. 


The proposal of Sen. Douglas, 
which has the support of men 
like Javitz, Keating, Humphrey, 
and Case, also provides that 
within two days of the filing of 
a cloture petition debate can 
only be closed by a two-thirds 
vote of those present. But if 
debate continues for as long as 
15 days, cloture can then be 
voted by a simple majority of 
the whole Senate, or 50 affirma- 
tive votes. Under the Douglas 
proposal there could be a long 
debate, perhaps as much as eight 
or nine weeks, but in the end 
50 senators could bring the bill 
to a vote. 

> > . 

The choice will be between 
the Johnson and the Douglas 
proposals, and in all probability 
the Johnson proposal will pre 
vail. The real issue at the bot- 
tom of this complicated argu- 
ment about the rules of the 
Senate is, I believe, a constitu- 
tional question. It is not what 
the letter of the constitution 
says. For it says nothing. -It is 
about what is in accord with 
the spirit of the constitution. 


The question is how big a 
majority must there be in order 
to overrule the opposition of a 
determined minority. Rule 23, 
as it now exists, says that 66 
senators must favor the legisla- 
tion before a determined minor- 
ity can be overruled. The John- 
son proposal says that a deter- 
mined minority can be over- 
ruled, in theory at least, by as 
few as 34 senators. In practice, 
on a controversial measure 
there is, of course, likely to be 
a very full attendance. So, the 
Johnson proposal is not substan- 
tially different from the exist- 
ing rule. There is one excep- 
tion to this. It does not contain 
the indefensible provision of the 
present rule, which is that there 
never can be cloture on any pro- 
posal to amend the rules. 


The Douglas proposal, while it 
permits extensive debate, allows 
50 Senators to close the debate 
and to pass a controversial bill. 

. > . 


Having read carefully the 
material being circulated by Sen. 
Douglas, I have come to think 
that he has not dealt with the 
real issue. The real issue is not 
whether measures shall be fully 
debated. The question is how 
they can be . ‘There is 
no doubt that eight or nine 
weeks of debate is- quite suffi- 
cient for any measure, apd that 
after that there is no hope of 
anybody’s mind being changed 
by the debate itself. The real 
question is what are you to do 
with a minority which is not 


‘open to being converted by a de- 


bate. Under what conditions 
should you override it? 


In my mind, the proposal to 
decide highly controversial ques- 
tions by a vote of no more than 
one plus one-half of the Senate 
is not good enough. While the 
Constitution itself says nothing 
about the question, it is a fact 
that the Constitution is by no 
means devoted to the principle 
that a simple majority should 


rule. Tréaties and im 
ments require two-thirds of 
those present and voting. Con- 
stitutional amendments, the ex- 
pulsion of members, the over 
riding of the President's veto, 
require two-thirds of all the 
senators elected. What is the 
reason for these exceptions. to 
simple majority rule? Is it not 
that what is at stake > of Rasa 

at ent that it s 
cave tne hesncextents of more 
than half of the representatives 
of the states? 


Why should it have this con- 
currence? Because when con- 
troversial matters are decided by 
a too narrow majority, the pros- 
pect of resistance and nullifica- 
tion is increased. To enforce 
difficult laws, there should be 
a Very. large majority which 
concurs in them, 

. 7 . 

The issue of the rules is a hot 
one because the filibuster is a 
principal instrument of obstruc- 
tion against Federal legislation 
on behalf of the civil rights of 
Negroes: The substantial ques- 
tion is whether the indisput- 
able rights of Negroes can be 
achieved and maintainedby sim- 
ple majority which overrules 
the South, or whether progress 
depends on winning the assent 
of the rapidly growing enlight- 
ened opinion in the South. 

In addition, we must not for- 
get that majorities are not al- 
ways liberal, and may indeed be 
quite tyrannical. It is a short 
view of history to equate sim- 
ple majority rule, as does Sen. 
Douglas, with the defense of 
civil rights. He might ponder, 
for example, the case of Presi- 
dent Truman's emergency strike 
legislation which proposed to 
break the railroad strike by 
drafting the railroad men into 
the eh The House was 
stampeded into passing this bill 
two hours after the President's 
message by a vote of 306 to 13. 
But Senators Taft and Wagner 
held it up in the Senate, and 
after six days of debate its spon- 
sors were compelled to omit the 
provisions for a draft. 

That, too, was a civil rights 
case, and a very striking exam- 
ple of why simple majorities 
are not necessarily the guard- 
ians of civil rights. 
Copyright Dec. 24, 1958 New York 

Herald Tribune Inc. 


person claiming to be a com- 
missioned officer in the United 
States armed forces should have 
used the columns of your news- 
papers for an unfair and un- 
justified attack upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Ko- 
rea and the policies of our 
country. I refer, of course, to 
the letter signed “Maj. R. T. 
Reves” in the Dec. 27 edition 
of your newspaper. 

Korea can understand that 
there are perhaps some Amer- 
icans serving in Korea who are 
not friendly to us. If this is 
so, it is their privilege, even 
though their anti-Korean pre 
judice may be based upon in- 
adequate knowledge of the 
facts, or faulty analysis. But 
to describe Korea as a police 
state, to assert that its press is 
the creature of a ruling elite, 
and to maintain that Korea's 
policy toward Japan is based 
on hate, cannot be construed 
as other than an uncalled-for 
attack based upon falsehood, 


The Constitution of, our coun- 
try was framed under the ob- 
servation of United -Natioris, 
and Korea’s repeated free elec- 
tions have been scrutinized and 
certified by an agency of the 
United Nations. These and 
many, many other provisions 
of statute law adequately an- 
swer the canard of police state. 


If ‘Korea’s press-is not free, 
how is it that Korean news- 
papers reprinted Maj. Reve’s 
letter in full translation? The 
charge that Korea lacks free- 
dom of the press can only be 
made from ignorance by those 
who cannot read Korean or 
who do not take the trouble to 
obtain Korean press comments 
in translation. 

Hatred of. Japan is refuted 
by the current negotiations be- 
tween the two countries, which 
have made progresg despite €x- 
treme difficulties, but Maj. 
Reve's intemperate statements 
certainly are not going to help 
the two countries reach a fair 
and reasonable settlement. 

I hope that Maj. Reves will 
desist from expressing his 
opinions to the press so long 
as they represent false accusa- 
tions rather than an accurate 
knowledge of the facts. 

TAI HA YTU 
Minister Chief of 


10 Years Ago 
Today 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 


an. 1, 1 
TLONDON—Russia announced 
the withdrawal of all Soviet 


troops from Northern Korea. 


Tass, the official Soviet News. 


‘Agency, said in a Moscow radio 
broadcast: “Tass is empowered 
to state that in accordance with 
the decision of thé Council of 
Foreign Ministers, evacuation of 
Soviet troops from Northern 


oe was completed on Dec, 
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